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BALLAD OF THE DEAD MOTHER.’ 


In the dead of the night the children were weeping ; 
The mother heard that where she lay sleeping, 
And scratched at the coffin-lid. 


The shrill of the lark, the scream of the owl, 
The dogs that bark, and the storms that how}, 
She never had heard them where she lay hid, 


But she heard her poor little children weeping. 


In the lone of the night the sexton lay dreaming ; 
He turned him about. “ Who is sighing and screaming ?’” 
«“ O, let me out, sexton, for pity, pity’s sake !”’ 

“ Hush! hush! hush! 


The dead must sleep sound, and never wake.” 


A shimmer of wings went over the sky, 

A murmur of strings—‘‘O, pass me not by!” 
—The poor mother wants to get out— 

ee 


“‘O, come and help me soon ! 


But the angels harped on ’twixt the earth and the moon. 


In the dark underground the mother lay weeping ; 

Thro’ the deep underground a devil was creeping. 
“Hush! hush! hush! 

What are you crying about ? 

Your gravestone is carven with cherubim faces, 

Your pall is enwoven with silver laces.” 
(1) From a poetical play, shortly to be published, entitled Wild Justice. 
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BALLAD OF THE DEAD MOTHER. 


“QO, help me, dear angels, for pity, pity’s sake ! 
My children have wept till their hearts are like to break.” 
“ The angels are fled, and the sexton is sleeping, 


And I am a devil—a devil from Hell! ”’ 


“Then help me out, devil—O, help me, good devil !”’ 
«A price must be paid to a spirit of evil, 


I am thinking what price,’”’ said the spirit from Hell. 


‘‘The price shall be paid, the bargain is made.” 
She has sworn him an oath ; the coffin is broken; 


The poor mother runs up the stair. 


‘‘ You have sworn me an oath, but where are the pledges?” 
‘My hood of white satin with Valenciennes edges, 
The ring from my finger, the rose from my hair? ” 

«No, no, no! 


But a lock of your beautiful hair.” 


“My penknife of pearl, for a last love token, 
I gave my sweet William—then how can I shear it ?” 


‘No need,” said the devil, “no need; I can tear it.” 


In the dead of the night, the moon shining brightly, 
From her tomb by the church the mother rose whitely. 
By the bridge o’er the stream, up the path thro’ the meadow, 
Like a bird, like a gleam, thro’ the wind, thro’ the shadow, 
She ran, while the devil looked out from her tomb. 
He smiles ’twixt the cherubim faces and wings, 
And winds her long hair round his finger for rings. 
Boom! boom! boom! 
From the tower in the silence there sounds the great bell. 


“Tam thinking what price,” said the devil from Hell. 


Marcaret L. Woops. 
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LORD SALISBURY. 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW. 


In these same pages I tried, just a year ago, to draw Lord Rose- 
bery’s portrait as he appeared to an observer living in the midst of 
the French political world. To-day I am asked to give my impres- 
sions of Lord Salisbury, and I have not forgotten the difficulties of 
the task which I imprudently accepted last year. In the first place 
I represent no group or class of my fellow-citizens. I have been 
trying for a dozen years to induce the French public to see men and 
affairs in England as I have come to see them, but it is not for me 
to say that I have gained either a hearing or a following; I only 
know that no human being has ever dreamed of deputing me to be 
his spokesman. Consequently I feared that my Rosebery could only 
be the Rosebery of my individual fancy, bearing no resemblance 
either to his English original or to the shadow projected by that 
original upon French politics. Besides, his intricate personality 
was so difficult to grasp. He was so manifestly delighted with his 
own complexity, which was still further diversified by the bizarre 
character of the party over whom he was called to preside. How 
could one grasp him or define him? I was obliged to content 
myself with a xaif enumeration of the contradictions which struck 
me most in the head of the Radical party, and made me despair of 
arriving at his real self. Yet in some mysterious way these very 
contradictions developed into a portrait, in which the features of the 
model were clearly recognisable. 

When I come to speak of Lord Salisbury I find myself no less 
face to face with my first difficulty. I am still a writer without 
authority and a master without disciples, the exact opposite of what 
you call a “representative man.” Lord Salisbury himself presents no 
insuperable difficulty or insoluble enigma. His secret is an open 
secret that he who runs may read, even on the French side of the 
Channel. He stands in full daylight, clearly visible from every side 
like a great pillar of political principles, either homogeneous in 
themselves or strongly welded together. Any one can walk up to 
the pillar and go round it; the student needs neither telescope nor 
microscope, simply the commonest intelligence and one particular 
sort of courage—the courage to go on saying all the commonplace 
things that have been said a thousand times already. But this kind 
of courage is often lacking in the literary men of my country. 

The present Premier has passed through three clearly marked 
stages in his political life; he has been the Independent Tory, the 
Foreign Minister, and the Head of the Conservative Party. I shall 
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say nothing about the first period, although it was much the long- 
est, extending as it did from the time when the young member for 
Stamford made his maiden speech in 1854, up to that fortunate 
morning in April, 1878, when he unexpectedly took Lord Derby’s 
place at the Foreign Office. If I were to make a detailed study of 
the speeches which he made during that period, either in the House 
of Commons or in the House of Lords, I could find plenty of mate- 
rial to prove the complete identity of the Lord Robert Cecil or the 
Lord Cranborne of those days with the Lord Salisbury of to-day. 
Tactics have of course changed with circumstances, even to the 
point of making Lord Salisbury the advocate of measures which he 
formerly condemned, or the opponent of certain bits of legislation 
to which he once appeared tenderly attached. But his convic- 
tions have remained as unshaken as the general lines of his charac- 
ter. It was then that he acquired that somewhat disquieting repu- 
tation for combining wit and madadresse, eloquence and sarcasm, 
obstinacy and impetuosity, aristocratic hauteur and aggressiveness, 
which made him a terror to his friends, and for a long time drew 
round him a sort of sanitary cordon of mistrust. 

Great political actors, like other actors, ought to possess what the 
dramatic critic, Mr. William Archer, calls ‘ personal magnetism.” 
Now Lord Salisbury is no loadstone; quite the contrary. He 
would be the most uncomfortable of comrades in the ministerial 
chamber. How we deceive children when we teil them that ‘“ to 
command, they must learn to obey”! There are some tempera- 
ments made for dependence and subordination, others for decision 
and authority. Lord Salisbury proved his right to command by his 
most unwilling obedience. 

‘“‘A great master of gibes and flouts and jeers,” his chief, Disraeli, 
said of him with that smiling composure which was never greatly 
disturbed by his follower’s thrusts. Disraeli only regretted the 
absence of the polish and finish which made his own thrusts 80 ex- 
quisite, although it often blunted their point. To his young and 
disobedient partisan he might have said in the words of Musset,— 


‘* Vos déclamations sont comme des épées, 
Elles tracent dans l’air un cercle éblouissant, 
Mais il y pend toujours quelque goutte de sang. 


” 


Certainly Lord Salisbury’s humour must have been inconvenient 
and volcanic, and his irreconcilable and militant Toryism must have 
assorted ill with the opportunist and feeble tactics forced by circum- 
stances upon the then Conservative party. In any case, it is an 
astonishing thing that a man of such great intellectual powers could 
approach his half century without having attained that foremost 
place which now seems his natural sphere. Something like a national 
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mistrust kept him out of it. I was in England in 1876 when he set 
out on his mission to Constantinople, and I remember some people 
saying that he would fail, and others that he would betray his Govern- 
ment. Soon afterwards both charges were made at once, though 
neither had much truth in it. Who would have thought that the 
turning-point, the decisive moment of his life, was so close at 
hand ? 

Ile owed this chance to the curious breakdown of his chief, Lord 
Derby, who lost his nerve at the critical moment. But he owed it 
above all to Lord Beaconsfield’s confidence in him—a confidence which 
at first sight is scarcely less strange, especially when one thinks of how 
he had abandoned Lord Beaconsfield on the battle-field of the Reform 
Bill in 1867, and had quite recently thwarted him d propos of the 
Public Worship Regulation Bill. Nothing—not even the denial of 
both the parties interested, only one of whom could speak now, and 
he will certainly never speak—nothing, I say, will persuade me that 
up to 1878 Lord Salisbury did not feel a secret contempt for Lord 
Beaconsfield, and that on his side Lord Beaconsfield had not a secret 
tenderness for Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury could not accept with- 
out a struggle a policy consisting of a series of theatrical coups and 
compromises, devoid of either conviction or principle. As for the 
man himself, he could only watch the circumvolutions of that mar- 
vellous parvenu, an artist nature grafted on to a Semitic stock, with 
an amused and disdainful curiosity ; he could not let himself be 
hypnotised by the great hypnotist, like Lord Derby. But consider 
the value which Lord Beaconsfield would attach to the conquest of 
Lord Salisbury! He was the most precious member of that aristo- 
eracy, which was the object of Lord Beaconsfield’s life-long passion, 
and the hardest to subjugate, while both the difficulty and the plea- 
sures of conquest were redoubled by the fact that in Lord Salisbury 
the mocking asperity of the philosopher was combined with the proud 
reserve of the grand seigneur. This is why his appearance in his 
Berlin apotheosis with Lord Salisbury as his supporter was not the 
least real of Lord Beaconsfield’s triumphs. 

England certainly owes a lasting debt of gratitude to the two men 
who transformed the instrument of San Stefano into the Treaty of 
Berlin, and that without burning one cartridge or shedding one drop 
of blood. My knowledge does not enable me to determine Lord Salis- 
bury’s share in that miracle of diplomacy. But I am sure of one 
thing; ever since that moment he has been the Foreigu Secretary 
“par excellence.” He has exchanged the traditions of indolence, 
which preceded his rule, for the most strenuous personal labour. In- 
stead of the alternation and consequent mutual annihilation of two 
foreign policies, he has created the sound and patriotic tradition of 
one continuous policy. We have pursued this course too long and 
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too determinedly in France, and—I might add—with too satisfac- 
tory results to be surprised that our neighbours should desire to 
experience its good effects. In fact, its universal adoption would 
ensure Europe an element of peace and stability. It did not need 
a genius to make that discovery, but it required some astuteness and 
some self-abnegation to be the first man to put it into practice. To 
a great extent, too,a man does this at his own expense, when on 
taking office he finds himself in a compromising situation which ad- 
versaries, neither astute nor fortunate, have done their best to render 
desperate. This was Lord Salisbury’s case in 1885. Dy accepting 
the succession to Mr. Gladstone with all its liabilities and embarrass- 
ments, paying debts which he had not contracted, continuing to 
repose confidence in agents whom he had not chosen, and trying to 
solve problems which he had not set, the Prime Minister imposed 
upon his successors the duty of following his example. They did 
it, and now the principle is established. 

Apart from Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic successes of 1886 and 
1892—though these are sufficiently numerous and important—the 
glory of having made the idea of a continuous policy the ruling tra- 
dition of the Foreign Office would in itself suffice to ensure Lord 
Salisbury’s lasting fame. A very short time ago this view was held 
by his friends and admirers. In the biography which Mr. Trail 
devotes to him, and which, as far as I can judge, is a masterpiece in 
its way, uniting as it does all the qualities of a work of art with solid 
information and critical discernment, the biographer arrives at the 
conclusion that Lord Salisbury is pre-eminently a foreign minister. 
According to Mr. Traill, he lacks originality as a leader. In fact, 
says Mr. Traill, Conservatism is no longer Conservatism, it should 
be called Opportunism. Lord Salisbury has but continued the oppor- 
tunist policy inaugurated in 1867, which used formerly to be the 
object of his invective. He has been prudent and lucky in this 
course, but nothing more. This is the thought with which Mr. 
Traill takes leave of his hero. 

I have the greatest respect for Mr. Traill’s opinion. He seems to 
me one of those subtle observers of the political tragi-comedy to 
whom the present is already a matter of history, and who can 
speak as easily of their contemporaries as if they had lain in their 
tomb embalmed in their glory for a hundred years. I cannot claim 
to see what he has not seen, but I wonder whether he does not now 
see new and unsuspected developments in the character of the states- 
man and the political situation which he then described so well. 

It is true that events have played into Lord Salisbury’s hands. 
To dissolve the dual control into a one-man rule, vested in himself, 
he had no need to prove his superiority ; he had only to assist at the 
eclipse of his colleague. Once leader, it was thought that he would 
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find it a source of weakness, or at least a hindrance and embarrass- 
ment, to be relegated to the House of Lords, far removed from that 
battlefield where ministries are made and unmade, and unable to 
come into direct and immediate contact with public opinion. He 
has converted this source of weakness into a source of strength. He 
could not go to the mountain, the mountain has come to him. It has 
chanced that the post of difficulty, the key of the position, the centre 
of constitutional resistance, at an important moment in English 
history, was in the House of Lords, and at that very moment Lord 
Salisbury had a majority there. Was this merely a stroke of fortune ? 
Many causes contributed to bring about this novel combination on 
the parliamentary chess-board, but if there was one man who did 
more than any other, and more even than fortune, to bring about 
a situation which he had foreseen and fostered and directed, Lord 
Salisbury was that man. He educated, disciplined, and drilled the 
majority in the Upper House; he taught it the use of the weapons 
which it had formerly allowed to rust, or only used to wound itself. 
He taught it the range and limits of its rights. I am now thinking 
of those old speeches of more than five-and-twenty years back as 
well as of those of yesterday. How could these rights be preserved 
and increased? By never overstepping them and never using them 
for selfish ends. The Upper House, although in no sense elective, 
is none the less representative. It must never act except as the 
interpreter of the feeling of the country, but it must only desist 
when the country has declared its will. Its enemies afforded it a 
magnificent opportunity by bringing forward two Home Rule Bills, 
about which I need say nothing, except that the second was even 
more impossible than the first. What Lord Salisbury made of his 
opportunity all Europe knows quite as well as England. We saw 
the House of Lords erect, inspired with a life and strength which 
had not breathed in it since 1832. I might almost say that it did 
what it had never done before—it upset a Cabinet. 

But the fall of a Cabinet is a trifle. The triumph of the Con- 
servative party in 1895 has a very different significance. It meant 
the crumbling of a system, the close of an era, the disappearance, 
perhaps for ever, of a certain class of politicians. No one recognised 
better than Lord Salisbury the remarkable character of the recent 
elections of 1895, no one has expressed that character with more 
precision, more dignity, and more philosophical insight than he did 
in his reply to Lord Rosebery during the Debate on the Address, 
and again quite recently in his speech at Watford on the 30th 
October. For sixty years the English nation has been tampering with 
its constitution. If the House of Lords had not been there, a single 
evening’s vote in the House of Commons might have destroyed the 
work of centuries and changed the whole character of institutions. 
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The House of Lords has unfortunately only a suspensive veto. The 
hour must come for the nation to speak, but will it speak clearly 
when it is interrogated on so many questions at once? Still, in spite 
of the danger and obscurity of these irregular “ plébiscites,” they 
are the “te means available, and at any rate the national response 
of 1895 was not wanting in clearness. It meant ‘“‘ Keep your hands 
off the constitution! For three-quarters of a century you have been 
hammering and tinkering at the political machine, but the machine 
does not exist merely for the pride and glory of the mechanic. It 
is time to set it going and to see how it goes.” 

In short the end of one era is but the beginning of another. 
Lord Salisbury did not expend his energies on reviving the old 
hereditary aristocracy of England, already almost laid out for 
burial, only to turn Time backward and ask the country to retrace its 
course. Ile does not ask his party to make repose their only good 
and inertia their ideal. He is not even content with the opportunism 
of a Peel or a Disraeli. He has a programme of legislation and 
of social reform, answering to the actual requirements of industry 
and the eternal and crying needs of poverty. 

I know perfectly w ell what people are saying. This programme 
has been lent him and forced upon him. How often have I read 
that the Conservative party is Mr. Chamberlain’s prisoner! I may 
even have written the words myself. Well, but if that was true 
once, it is true no longer, and I congratulate both the Conservative 
party and Mr. Chamberlain, for whom I have the warmest admira- 
tion. It would be a poor way of using his marveilous talents to 
play the part of perpetual gaoler. During the last thirty years I 
have watched the careers of many democrats in all parts of Europe; 
they all understood perfectly well how to destroy, but only one 
could construct, and that was Mr. Chamberlain. He is one of those 
men who spare their country a revolution. He has infused some 
drops of his own blood, and those not the least precious, into the 
veins of the Conservative party, and the transfusion has been com- 
plete. Let anyone try now to distinguish the Chamberlain corpuscles 
in the veins of Lord Salisbury ! 

But let us leave metaphor. At the close of the July elections 
the Prime Minister was in a position, not, perhaps, to renounce his 
allies of 1885, which would have been both imprudent and ungrate- 
ful, but to make a free choice amongst the suggestions which they 
submitted to him. If heis now thinking of taking up the labour 
question, it is not because of any imperative advice of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but because of a much more imperative social necessity. He 
sees in it a means of reconciling the old and the new England, of 
rehabilitating and justifying his order and his party, and supplying 
them with a definite policy. 
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I have often tried to make my compatriots understand the trans- 
formation which contemporary England is undergoing, and to show 
them the curious phenomenon of a great people passing quite smoothly 
from aristocracy to democracy. At first I thought it an admirable 
spectacle, but latterly a little doubt and uneasiness began to creep 
into my mind, when I saw that everything in England was changing 
except England itself, that manners were no longer in harmony 
with the laws, that the working classes, in spite of their political 
predominance, were socially and economically still on the level of 
the laws of Elizabeth. I said to myself, ‘The workman is a king, 
but a starving king. The nominal lord of an empire upon which 
the sun never sets, eagerly begs for a day’s work at the dockyard 
gates.” And I thought that to put an end to this monstrous con- 
tradiction the social level would need to be rapidly raised to the 
existing political level. Meanwhile, the men who had presided over 
the first period and guided the nation through its earlier stages, had 
apparently reached the limit both of life and of influence. Who 
would succeed them? Upon whom would their mantle descend ? 
Would the starving have to minister to their own needs and to 
create for themselves such lawsas they should think good? I know 
democracy well, I have seen its work at close quarters in diverse 
countries. I believe in its needs and its sufferings, but I have small 
faith in its virtues and still less in its intelligence. — 

The situation is taking a turn for the better now that the social 
question is in the hands of the Conservative party. When Lord 
Salisbury took office he gave that question a tremendous impetus 
by removing one obstacle out of the path and delivering England 
from the nightmare of Home Rule, which has haunted her dreams 
for nearly twenty years and impeded all her progress. The Prime 
Minister possesses a mighty lever in his immense majority. I believe 
him to be sincere, which constitutes yet another source of strength, 
for he must know that if the Conservative party only took up social 
reform with a view to stifling and destroying it, such an unworthy 
comedy could scarcely fail to work to its speedy disadvantage and 
confusion. But what could suggest such a perfidious notion, and 
what good would come of such treachery? ‘To my mind the Con- 
servative party has never since the day of its birth been confronted 
with a task more frankly and fundamentally Conservative than that 
which lies before it to-day. 

If Lord Salisbury succeeds in lightening the burdens on agricul- 
ture, arresting the depopulation of the country, relieving land from 
the depreciation which inevitably precedes bankruptcy, and which 
constitutes one of the gravest dangers of the present situation, as 
well as one of the best cards in the hands of the revolutionary 
party ; if he can grant allowances to the aged and pensions to the 
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victims of labour, whilst throwing the burden upon the community ; 
if he can attach the labourer to the soil, like the peasant of old, by 
making him owner of his home; if he can unite employers and em- 
ployed in a joint organisation which will recall the best features of 
the ancient guilds; he will have proved that the social problem is 
not insoluble, and that up to a certain point a solution can be found 
on Conservative principles and by Conservative methods. He will 
thereby render no mean service not only to English Conservatism, but 
to what I might call European Conservatism, to all, indeed, who hope 
and trust that society may yet be saved without recourse to the rough 
surgery of revolution. These persons form a numerous body in France, 
and they look upon Lord Salisbury’s Ministry as an experiment of 
vital importance, to be followed with sympathetic curiosity and a 
fervent prayer for its success. 

Is Lord Salisbury’s rule equally reassuring from the point of view 
of European politics? Certainly France did not hail his advent at 
the Foreign Office, as she would have hailed the advent of a Minister 
with French sympathies. But in what quarter could she hope to 
discover this rara avis, this phoenix amongst Foreign Secretaries ? 
We know that an alliance with England is an impossibility, and, to 
put the matter quite plainly, we do not regret it, because such an 
alliance costs us far more than we gained by it. There is not a single 
Frenchman, myself not excepted, who would ever attempt to recall 
that dream. We awoke from it’ once and for ever on that February 
day in 1871 when the Lord Mayor, in the name of the country whose 
policy we had loyally followed and whose economic interests we had 
served both in war and in peace, offered us a few dozen York hams 
and Chester cheeses. 

But although there is no point in a close alliance between the two 
nations, common action in certain weli-defined cases is both possible 
and easy. In other cases where our interests are mutually exclusive 
or conflicting, it behoves us to arrive at a mutual understanding after 
a peaceable discussion. War would be such an unspeakable disaster 
that imagination shudders at the thought. This is the view, I take it, 
of all good patriots both in France and in England. 

Let the minister’s name be Salisbury or Kimberley, Hanotaux or 
Berthelot, the policy of the Quai d’Orsay does not vary any more 
than that of Downing Street. Perhaps it changes even less with us 
than with you. Here I cannot refrain from making one remark. 
People in England read at least once a year in the newspapers that 
the French Chamber has overturned the ministry, but probably the 
papers fail to inform them that even if individuals are turned out, the 
same party has remained in power ever since October, 1877. The 
2nd of November, 1895, witnessed the first marked change for 
eighteen years in the general tendency of politics, and even this 
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change is not as great as it seems; in any case it will in no wise 
affect our foreign policy. 

There is therefore no sort of reason why under Lord Salisbury we 
should not continue the negotiations begun under his predecessor or 
under himself in one of his earlier ministries. Possibly these negotia- 
tions may be prolonged; perhaps they may even be eternal! The 
points that I enumerated last year, the delimitation of our sphere of 
influence in Africa, the Newfoundland fisheries, the territories 
of the Upper Mekong, the evacuation of Egypt, do not appear to 
have advanced one step nearer to a solution. ‘Two of them are prac- 
tically insoluble. The minister who dares to breathe the word 
“buffer state” again in our Parliament must have made up his 
mind to have done with things ministerial and to drown his portfolio 
in the waters of the Mekong. Any one proposing the abandonment of 
the Newfoundland fisheries might equally be supposed to be bitten with 
a mania for political suicide. The Egyptian question has receded 
instead of advancing, There was a time when I thought its solution 
lay at Constantinople, but alas! Constantinople no longer even 
possesses a solution for the Turkish question. 

I spoke just now of my great admiration for Mr. Chamberlain ; 
it will, therefore, be no matter of surprise that I should fear him as 
much as I admire him. He warned us that he was going to the 
Colonial Office in order to solve industrial difficulties by opening up 
new markets for British produce. That means, apparently, that the 
labour question will be solved at the expense of all other colonising 
nations who are not quick enough to outstrip England in this chase 
after annexations and protectorates. It is all very well to echo 
Disraeli’s saying that there is room for everyone in Asia, and to 
apply it to Africa, but the real truth is that this planet is very 
small, and that we are already rubbing elbows in every part of it. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s innumerable speeches are amongst the disquieting 
elements at work at the present moment. Lord Salisbury himself, 
since he took office, has been most prudent in expressing his senti- 
ments. Towards us he has been conciliatory, if not altogether 
gracious. The other evening, at the Guildhall, he spoke of “‘ the 
wise spirit displayed in the Eastern Question by that very element 
usually considered restless.” Evidently we are the restless element. 
It is a curious compliment, when one thinks of the assistance rendered 
three months ago at Constantinople to the cause of order, tolerance, 
and civilisation by our astute and energetic ambassador. But we 
must take Lord Salisbury as we find him. He never in his life said 
a flattering thing without adding a pin prick. 

Englishmen ask why there should be so much disagreement 
between public opinion on the two sides of the Channel with 
regard to this Armenian question. The answer is very simple. 
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We judge from two different sets of facts. Which is the better 
informed, the French public or the English public? I do not know, 
but I feel sure that if the real truth were definitely known, we could 
soon strike a balance. The two Western nations have been drawn 
together in this matter by the cords of a common interest and 
a certain similarity in their respective positions. They have strong 
financial reasons for desiring the continuance of the Ottoman Empire, 
since they will inherit nothing when it deceases. Both of them 
have Mohammedan subjects, whose susceptibilities must be respected. 
Do you think they want to be saddled with a Mussulman Pope, 
whose position would have to be guaranteed? If the writers of 
leading articles, who expel the Sultan from Constantinople every 
morning, can forget these considerations, Lord Salisbury, I imagine, 
does not lose sight of them. A word which he let fall lately makes 
me think that Armenian atrocities will not cloud his clearer vision 
or divert him from the path of duty any more than did the Bulgarian 
atrocities of 1876. Emotional politics do not suit him. The bril- 
liant negotiator of the Berlin Treaty will not undo his own work; 
in this respect one can reckon a little on an author’s amour propre, 
and still more upon Lord Salisbury’s long experience and his 
masculine common sense. As to the part played by France at 
Constantinople between England and Russia, it is a useful, and may, 
perhaps, become a necessary part. Lord Salisbury knows this 
better than anyone else, and will say so when he pleases. He also 
knows and says outright that the Powers are in perfect agreement. 
Woe to that Power which introduces an element of disturbance! Its 
responsibility will be so terrible, and the consequences of its mistake 
so disastrous, that no Power is likely to dare to take the initiative. 
In short, the Eastern Question, we are told, has become so dangerous 
that it has almost ceased to be a danger. That is a paradox ofa 
very reassuring character; still it is only a paradox, and sleepers 
tempted to pillow their heads upon it, should be careful to sleep 
with one eye open. 
Aveustin Fiton. 
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Ir translation be any index to the English appreciation of a foreign 
author, it cannot be said that Flaubert’s following in this country is 
very large. Two only of his books have been rendered into English, 
and of these two Sa/ammbé has not excited even the somewhat lan- 
guid interest aroused by Jladame Bovrary. This latter, however, is 
perhaps the most translatable of all Flaubert’s novels; that is, it is 
the one that loses least in translation—for to render the magic of his 
style into a foreign tongue is a difficult matter at any time. L’Hduca- 
tion Sentimentale and La Tentation de S. Antoine and ITérodias would 
never be popular with a public whose taste in fiction is so inartistic 
as ours; while the wonderful Légende de S. Julien, in which we see 
Flaubert at his highest, is simply untranslatable. In truth, he is 
emphatically an author who must be read in his native tongue if he 
is to be thoroughly enjoyed, and the small section of the English 
public that is interested in French literature ranks him so high 
among the masters of fiction as to astonish many here who have 
never so much as heard his name. Even those who know him by 
Madame Bovary alone know him very imperfectly ; for in that work, 
masterpiece as it is, only one side of his puissant genius is displayed, 
and not until we have read his voluminous correspondence do we 
really get a complete idea of Flaubert’s intellectual world. 

It spoke badly for the scope and method of our present system of 
literary criticism that Maxime Du Camp’s references to his friend 
Flaubert, in his Souvenirs, should have been received with such a 
chorus of mingled censure and derision. It was Du Camp’s theory 
that the epilepsy from which Flaubert suffered during the greater 
portion of his life had arrested his mental development, had limited 
his powers and exaggerated his defects. It is evident that sucha 
malady must have had at least some influence upon Flaubert’s work, 
and the extent to which it did actually influence him can be readily 
perceived from his correspondence. That our physical conditions 
affect our psychical states is recognised everywhere, apparently, but 
in the criticism that has to deal with the psychical products of men 
of genius; and the somewhat foolish outcry against Du Camp was a 
sign of how little men care to understand a man of genius in his 
entirety. Perhaps the fashion was set for many people by Mau- 
passant’s bitter denunciation of Du Camp, but we can understand 
now the secret terror that made Maupassant abhor the practice of 
(1) Cf. Life and Letters of Gustave Flaubert, by John Charles Tarver (Constable & Co.) 
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exposing the nervous frailties of men of letters. If it is held that 
Du Camp was lacking in taste in thus giving to the world the secret 
of his old friend’s malady, it can only be answered that whatever 
justification such a charge might have had when Flaubert was living, 
it could have none when he was dead. Once he had passed away, 
his mind and body were as much the property of science as were the 
mind and body of Tasso, of Amiel, of Leopardi, of Poe, of Rousseau, 
or of Schopenhauer. 

“ When his nervous system lost its balance and inflicted the misery 
I have described,” says Du Camp, “ Flaubert’s development seemed 
to be arrested. All the threads of thought in his brain were appa- 
rently entangled, and he remained stationary. What nurses say of 
children whose growth has been arrested, and who remain stunted, 
might have been said of him. His memory, naturally so exact and 
faithful, would fail him, and he attributed the failure to the doses of 
quinine he had been forced to take. The great questions which had 
so powerfully excited his imagination in younger days lost their 
interest. The sphere of his thought was restricted, and he absorbed 
himself in the dream of the moment. Sometimes he would not open 
a newspaper for a month, lost touch with the outside world, and 
could not even bear general conversation, The world of reality 
seemed to escape him, and he would float away in a sort of prolonged 
trance, which he only shook off with the greatest difficulty. The 
slightest break in the regularity of his every-day existence upset him 
completely. . . . . What he was in February, 1843, when I first saw 
him in his little room at the Rouen liospital, such he continued to be 
to the end of his life. Ten, even twenty years afterwards, at the eve 
of his death, he would repeat the same jokes which had amused us 
then. The same books delighted him, he admired the same poems, 
made the same attempts to be funny, and was full of the same fancies. 
.... We, his old friends, his confidants, who had known his youth 
and its aspirations, often marvelled that he should not have advanced. 
It seemed strange that powers already so great should not have ful- 
filled their promise. He was for ever turning round in the same 
circle, a circle we had followed him in over and over again. It would 
appear that at twenty he had evolved all his original ideas, and had 
spent his entire life in giving them form.” 

With the knowledge of the nervous malady from which Flaubert 
suffered, we have the key to his life and art. We understand his 
irritability, his despondency, his melancholy, his self-distrust, his 
sympathy with suffering, his glorious visions of antiquity, his diffi- 
culty in writing, his long labours after perfection of phrase and word. 
The handsome giant of the earlier years, gay, free, expansive, seem- 
ingly the man who would taste all kinds of existence, became the 
saddened recluse of later days, hating action, mistrustful of himself, 
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nauseated with the world, and feeling a thorough dislike for modern 
life. Perhaps it is not altogether well for one who wishes to keep up 
his enthusiasm for humanity to know it too intimately ; but a healthy 
mind can always carry its momentary dislike of the masses into the 
further field where it becomes braced by philosophy and sobered and 
expanded by compassion. No one had ever a more sympathetic soul 
than Flaubert; and if we find him declaiming bitterly against the 
democracy and against humanity in general, as when he agrees with 
Renan that universal suffrage and free education are wrong, we must 
put it down to the weakening influences of his life, that narrowed a 
sympathetic nature to the gauge of its own physical imperfections, 
and made the sympathy ineffective to broaden into philosophy. It 
may be well to dislike the world occasionally, and to mount into that 
“tower of ivory” of which he spoke so fondly; but that a writer 
who always insisted on looking at the essence, the fond of things, 
should not have seen that in this contempt for humanity he was 
merely the slave of his own storm-swept nerves, is the most con- 
clusive evidence of how tragically his outlook was limited by his 
physical misfortunes. 

This nausea at his immediate surroundings was always a charac- 
teristic of Flaubert. Du Camp tells us that at Croisset he dreamed of 
travel in the East, and in the East he longed passionately for home. 
The discontent he felt with everything around him was part of the 
desire for spaciousness, for freedom, that was the concomitant of his 
malady. Before he was twenty this nausea at life had already 
appeared. ‘It is strange,” he writes to Du Camp in 1846, “ that 
I should have been born with so little faith in happiness. When I 
was quite young I had a complete presentiment of life. It was 
like an odour of unpleasant cooking escaping by a vent-hole. One 
does not need to have eaten of it to know that it will make one 
vomit.” In a letter written when he was less than eighteen to 
Ernest Chevalier, we get the same curious mixture of irony and 
disgust—the distemper of Rousseau mingled with the laughter of 
Rabelais—that we find in his later life. ‘I dissect unceasingly ; 
that amuses me; and when at last I have discovered corruption in 
what was thought pure, when I have found gangrene in some lovely 
thing, I lift up my head and laugh.” To Madame X. he wrote, in 
1846, ‘I have never seen an infant without thinking that one day 
he would be an old man, nor a cradle without dreaming of a tomb. 
The contemplation of a woman sets me musing of her skeleton. It 
is on this account that joyful sights make me sad, and sad ones 
scarcely affect me. . . . When I had a family I often wished I had 
it not, in order to be more free, to go and live in China or among 
savages, Now that I no longer have a family I regret it, and I 
cling to the walls where its shadow still lingers.’’ Even on his 
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travels he carried the same tendency to melancholy reverie, and 
saw the world abroad, as he had seen it at home, under the same 
aspects of irony and stupidity. ‘‘ The psychological, human side is 
everywhere when one travels. One falls in with some splendid 
things, with existences dove-coloured, brilliant to the eye, as diverse 
as rags and embroideries, rich with uncleanness, with rents and 
laces. And at the bottom there is always the old immovable and 
indestructible rascality. That is the base.” It was this ironie 
disgust at life that made him collect all the instances he could find 
of human imbecility for his dossier de la bétise humaine—the material 
out of which Bouvard et Pécuchet was afterwards constructed. 

Yet we would not be doing Flaubert justice if we imagine him to 
be nothing more than an embittered cynic, holding himself aloof in 
silent contempt from the sufferings of men. His mind was too 
expansive and too receptive not to be acutely conscious of the pain 
inherent in things. Like Amiel, he had the artist’s faculty of 
resolving his own being into the existences of others; he could put 
upon himself the investiture not only of the thoughts and passions 
of men, but of the mute and humble life of animals and plants. “I 
am not,” he once wrote in a passage that might have appeared in 
the Journa/ Intime of Amiel, “I am not more modern than ancient, 
not more French than Chinese ; and the idea of country—that is to 
say, the obligation of living on a corner of the earth coloured blue 
or red on the map, and of hating the other corners coloured green or 
black, has always seemed to me narrow, mean, and wholly stupid. 
I am the brother in God of everything that lives, of the giraffe and 
the crocodile as well as of man; I am the co-citizen of everything that 
inhabits the great hostelry of the universe.’””? And he was unques- 
tionably sincere; he had that comprehensive intelligence which is 
so much better a thing than mere spasmodic humanism of emotion, 
that enabled him to see to the heart of other existences, to realise 
the unity of cosmic life. ‘The ignoble pleases me,” he said once, 
‘it is the sublime of the lower slopes.” 

The explanation of the apparent anomaly between his contempt 
for men and his sympathy with them, between his disgust at exis- 
tence and his desire to realise all forms of it, is indeed just this fact, 
that he had the artist’s feeling for humanity—an expansive and 
philosophical comprehension of every mode of being. Thus he was 
more at his ease when moving among the ghostly forms of the 
antique world than among the actual men and women around him. 
Antiquity did not jar upon him, did not fetter the wings of lyrism, 
did not shock his eye with individual blemishes that marred the 
vision of humanity as a whole. He saw antiquity as he could not 
see modern life—under artistic conditions of form and colour; and 
his unfettered imagination wandered in luxurious ease among the 
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men and things of ancient days. “I have been reading Michelet 
again,” he writes. ‘ Antiquity gives me vertigo. I have lived in 
Rome, I am sure, in the days of Caesar or of Nero. Have you some- 
times dreamed of an evening of triumph, when the legions were 
returning, with incense burning round the victor’s chariot, and the 
captive kings marching in the rear? And the circus! It is there 
we should have lived! that was the air to breathe deep into the 
chest, air like that of a great mountain, that sets the heart 
a-beating.”’ 

Thus, if he could distil some beauty out of what he used to call 
human “ fétidité,”’ he was well content. And in his moments of 
artistic exaltation things lost their ordinary baseness and vulgarity 
for him ; they became merged in wider formulas of philosophy, and 
touched with atoning significations. ‘“ Who knows,” he wrote to 
Madame X., “to what excremental juices we owe the perfume of 
roses and the savour of melons? Has anyone considered how much 
contemptible baseness is necessary to constitute grandeur of soul? 
How many mephitic effluvia must have been swallowed, how many 
torments endured, in order to write one good page? We also are 
scavengers and gardeners, we draw from the putrefactions of 
humanity delights for its own use; from the miseries of the world 
we gather an abundance of flowers. The fact is distilled into the 
form, and mounts like a pure incense of the spirit towards the 
eternal, the immutable, the absolute, the ideal.” And again: “ We 
must treat humanity like mastodons and crocodiles; who gets into 
a passion over the horns of the one or the jaws of the other? 
Exhibit them, stuff them, preserve them in spirits, but nothing 
more; as for appraising them, no! And what are we ourselves, 
paltry toads as we are?”’ Thus the farce of existence itself took upon 
it shapes of dignity and colours of beauty when he surveyed it with 
the remoter eye of the artist and the philosopher ; and he recommends 
his friends to live the intellectual life, “‘to contemplate always, 
across the hideousness of existence, the grand bleu of poetry above 
us, which remains while all other things change and pass.” 

It is clear, however, that with an organization as unstable as his, 
so racked from day to day with physical distress, his philosophy of 
the world was bound to vary with his bodily condition, and to grow 
more tragically sombre as the evening shadows stole across his days. 
Even in his earlier years, the moments of quiet contempt for this 
unclean existence, of artistic joy in the impersonal contemplation of 
life, were of comparatively rare occurrence. And as he grew older 
and the elasticity relaxed, he grew less able to give to his bodily 
sensations the tinge of a deeper philosophy, and became more and 
more the creature of his physical organism. The older he grew the 
less able was he to look at human imbecility in a mood of ironic 
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toleration. He could call forth no magician from the inner caverns 
of his being, to lay the hideous phantom with his spells. ‘ Irony 
seems, to me, to dominate life,” he had written in 1852, when he 
was in his prime. ‘Thence came it that when I wept I often used 
to look at myself in the glass to see what appearance I presented. 
This disposition to hover over one’s self is perhaps the source of all 
strength. So far from keeping you within your own personality, it 
raises you above it. The comic pushed to the extreme, the comic 
that you cannot laugh at, cynicism in gammon, is what I should 
most dearly love to write about. The two elements are there. The 
malade imaginaire descends deeper into the interior world than all 
the Agamemnons. . . . . For the rest it is droll how, in myself, my 
sense of the comic is heightened, and how, as artist, I find it diffi- 
cult to write about. I drift in that direction more and more in pro- 
portion as I become less cheerful, for this is the last sadness,” But 
his final letters come to be melancholy reading. In them we see 
the nervous disease silently eating away his humour and elasticity, 
and painting the world for him in colours only of corruption and 
decay. 

On the side of his art again, no less than in the philosophy of his 
life, bodily conditions counted for much. The physical limitations 
his malady imposed upon him must have gone far towards weaken- 
ing him mentally, making him timorous and distrustful of himself, 
and deepening his tendency to brooding. THis dislike of action and 
of what he called the “ sterile turbulence”’ of active men, was plainly 
a settled mood induced in him by his enforced life of solitary contem- 
plation. ‘Action has always disgusted me in the extreme’; it seems 
to me to belong to the animal side of existence”; though, as he 
proceeds to relate, he could be energetic enough upon occasion. He 
was conscious of his want of self-confidence, and made avowal of it 
in a letter to Du Camp. ‘My own personality has usually been 
tolerably present to my consciousness, and yet when it comes to the 
most important decision an artist can take I am absolutely at a loss, 
and lack the qualities I believed myself possessed of. J stultify my- 
self and become helpless without the smallest effort. My one idea is 
to get advice from others, for I seem to be entirely without initia- 
tive. The objections for and against seem to me to be about equal. 
It will be heads or tails with me, and I am equally indifferent either 
way.” He goes on to a passage that reveals, incidentally, how 
painful the struggle with his malady must have been, and how much 
it counted for in his work. ‘ You well know that I am subject to 
alternate fits of enthusiasm and discouragement. But you cannot 
know what an infinite number of lethargic tendencies seem to wrap 
me round, nor the fogs which often dull my brain. Frequently I 
feel bored to death at the prospect of having to do the slightest 
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thing, and I have the greatest difficulty in grasping the simplest 
idea.” 

Evidently Flaubert’s malady accounts for many of his peculiari- 
ties—such as the inveterate practice of working over his manuscripts 
time after time—that have been put down to more exalted causes. 
It was characteristic of him, too, that he had always an anticipatory 
enthusiasm for a new work, and a deep-seated disgust at it as soon 
as it was actually commenced. JJadame Bovary, Salammbé, L’ Edu- 
cation Sentimentale, Bouvard et Pécuchet, all were conceived in enthu- 
siasm and executed in revolt. 

We have already seen how he was able to console himself for the 
uncleanness and stupidity of life by regarding it under the eclectic 
aspects of art. And here we come upon one of the leading features 
in his philosophy—his devotion to what he called “the pure idea.” 
It was due to his power of generalisation and abstraction that things 
lost their disgusting attributes, by falling into their proper places 
in the universal scheme, and that antiquity fascinated him by its 
clearness of outline and its freedom from the distressingly immediate 
detail of modern life. Wherever, in fuct, he could penetrate to the 
pure idea, to the seminal quintessence of anything, he felt the 
mingled joy of the artist and the philosopher. ‘“ Happiness, for men 
of our race,” he wrote to Alfred Le Poittevin, “is in the idea, and in 
the idea alone. Do like me, break with the exterior.’ His advice to 
Madame X. was, “ Love art. Of all falsehoods it is the least men- 
dacious. Try to love it with an exclusive, ardent, devoted love, . . 
The idea alone is eternal and necessary.” The passion for veracity 
that distinguished his literary labours was, in truth, but another 
phase of his adoration for the pure idea. His conscientiousness, 
when engaged upon a book, was literally appalling. Holding, as he 
did, the theory that for everything that exists there is only one true 
expression, he spared no pains to know each existence to its inmost 
heart. No labour was too great for him when he was set on attain- 
ing fidelity of conception or veracity of phrase. The number of 
books he read for Sa/ammbé, his researches into literature and science 
when he was engaged upon Bouvard et Pécuchet, his tours round 
Paris in order to render his descriptions in L’ Education Sentimentale 
accurate, were only salient examples of a patience and scrupulousness 
of method that extended to the smallest details. He would read 
medical books on poisoning in order to ensure the minutest accuracy 
in his account of Emma Bovary’s death. When he came to the 
wonderfui chapter in Sa/ammbé, in which the imprisoned mercena- 
ries perish slowly by hunger, we find him writing to a friend for 
details of the physical and mental distresses that accompany death 
by starvation. To write La Légende de S. Julien he worked through 
innumerable volumes dealing with medieval hunting and falconry, 
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although very little of his labour is noticeable upon the pages of the — 
story. He would digest whole libraries in order to write a line. 
And all this gigantic labour was not to get any effect of photographic 
realism, but to catch the inmost respiration of his subject, to seize it 
in its subtlest essence. Little or none of his vast erudition appears 
in any of his books, if we except Salammbé. His object was not 
to display his learning but to hide it, yet to make it all the more 
potent for being concealed. He was like the painter who studies 
anatomy, not that he may exhibit the tissues underneath the skin, 
but that he may give to the outward investiture the accurate evi- 
dence of the life that beats and moves beneath it. ‘In the book I 
am now writing,” he said to one of his correspondents, “Ido not 
think the reader will perceive all the psychological work concealed 
under the form, but he will feel the effect of it.” Verity of tran- 
scription, he knew, could only be attained by a philosophical insight 
into the natures of men and things, and a knowledge of the secret, 
silent forces that worked upward into visible result. Yet he was 
too fine an artist to let his labours become apparent in themselves, 
His instinct of beauty was too delicate to rest content with the 
mere accumulation of human documents. Passed through the 
alembic of his brain, they came forth transformed into something 
sich and rare, having the very breath and motion of reality, but with 
the mechanism that sustained the reality concealed with assiduous 
art beneath the surface. 

And as there was only one essence of things, so there was only one 
form of expression for that essence. Style was as vital an element 
in art as the idea itself. Matching the far-fetched conception there 
was to be the dear-bought word. Time after time he recurs to this 
theory of the just phrase and the correct epithet. “It is a conviction 
of mine now, that if you are hunting after a figure or an expression 
that will not come, it is because you have not the idea. The image or 
the sentiment is clearly in your mind if it brings the word on to the 
paper; the one flows from the other.” ‘There are no fine thoughts 
without fine forms, and conversely. Beauty transudes from the form 
in the world of art as, in our own world, there come from it tempta- 
tion, love; just as you cannot take from a physical body the qualities 
that constitute it—colour, extension, solidity —without reducing it to 
a hollow abstraction, without, in a word, destroying it, so you cannot 
take away the form from the idea, for the idea only exists in virtue 
of its form.” ‘The form is the very flesh of the thought, as thought 
is the soul of life.”’ 

From this followed logically the doctrine of impersonality in art. 
To see the vital essence, the idea, of a being or a situation, the artist 
must remain outside it; if he mixes with it, if he shares its agitation 
or becomes lost in its windings, he loses his grasp upon it in its 
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totality. He must sit enthroned above life in Olympian calmness, 
away from 


‘¢ The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here where men sit and hear each other groan,” 


knowing the secret springs of joy and grief without stooping to taste 
of them. ‘ You will paint wine, love, women, glory, my good fellow, 
on the condition that you are neither drunkard, nor lover, nor hus- 
band, nor soldier. Mixed up with life you see it imperfectly ; you 
suffer from it too much or enjoy it too much.” With fine self- 
knowledge he contrasted his own method with that of George Sand. 
“In short, dear master, . . . this, in my opinion, is the essential 
difference between us. You, in everything, mount up at the first 
bound to heaven, and thence descend upon the earth. You set out 
from the d priori, from the theory, from the ideal. Hence your 
mansuetude for life, your serenity, and, to use the right word, your 
grandeur. I, poor wretch, I am fastened to the earth as if with 
leaden boots; everything moves me, rends me, ravages me, and I 
make efforts to mount. If I tried to follow your method of seeing 
the ensemble of the world I would simply become ludicrous; for 
preach at me as you will, I cannot have any other temperament than 
my own, nor any other esthetic than that which is consequent upon 
my temperament. You accuse me of not letting myself go to ‘ nature.’ 
Ah, well! but this discipline? this virtue ? what is to be done with 
them? I admire M. de Buffon putting on ruffles in order to write. 
That luxury is a symbol. In short, I simply try to be as compre- 
hensive as possible. What more can you exact? As for letting my 
personal opinion of my characters be perceived—no, no, no! «a 
thousand times no! I do not admit my right to do so. Ifa reader 
does not extract from a book the morality of it, it is either because 
he is an imbecile or because the book is fa/se from the point of view 
of exactitude. From the moment that a thing is true, it is good. 
Obscene books, even, are only immoral because they lack truth. 
Things are not ‘like that’ in life.” 

With such a philosophy of art as this, it was inevitable that he 
should take as much pains in the seeking of the right phrase as he 
took in the seeking of the right idea. We can understand his admi- 
ration for Spinoza when we see how richly dowered his own mind was 
with the sometimes alien faculties of generalisation and concentration. 
He loved to strip the investing envelope from particular existences 
in order to merge them in wider medes of being, and these in still 
wider and wider, till the informing soul of things was like a net 
spread from verge to verge of the universe. In words, as Flaubert 
loved to think of them, there was more than the bare immediate 
sense they carried to the ear. Each word was a potential philo- 
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sophical treatise, with infinite meanings glancing and flashing from 
it, reaching out hands to other words, mirroring the world and being 
mirrored in it like the Leibnitzian monads. He could deal with 
words as the musician can deal with notes, needing no help of 
material meaning to find his way along, but able to build up vast 
fabrics of crystallised experience by their mere reverberation alone. 
‘What seems fine to me, and what I would like to do, is a book on 
nothing, a book without any external attachment, which would hang 
together by the internal force of its style, as the earth is held in the 
air without support ; a book which would have almost no subject, or, 
at least, a subject almost invisible, if that be possible. The finest 
works are those where there is least matter; the more the expression 
is mated with the thought, the more the word adheres to it without 
being noticeable, the more beautiful it is. I believe that the future 
of art is in this direction; I see it becoming, as it grows, as ethereal 
as it can; from the porches of the Egyptian temples to the Gothic 
lancet-arches, and from the Hindoo poems of twenty thousand verses 
to the impromptus of Byron, the form, as it becomes expert, becomes 
attenuated ; it leaves all liturgy, rule or measure; it abandons the 
epic for the novel, verse for prose; it no longer recognises any ortho- 
doxy, and is as free as the will that produces it. This enfranchise- 
ment from materiality is found in everything, and governments have 
followed it, from the oriental despotisms to the socialisms of the 
future.” 


II. 


It may seem somewhat paradoxical to affirm that it is to the very 
excellencies of his method and his conscientiousness of purpose that 
we have to trace Flaubert’s defects as a novelist. When he confessed 
of his own Salanmbé that the pedestal was too large for the statue, 
he indicated the danger that always beset his art. The difficulties 
of his method were just the difficulties that attend the operatic com- 
poser. Philosophical fiction stands, like vocal music, between two 
branching courses. The composer who tries to set to music a play 

of Shakespeare, for example, finds that he cannot hope to comprise 
within his scheme anything like the wealth of incident and situation 
possessed by the play. His art is one of expansion, one that brings 
out the intrinsic rather than the extrinsic elements of an emotion; it 
is esoteric rather than exoteric; and its working is correspondingly 
more deliberate. He is concerned not so much with the actual 
meaning of what the characters are saying as with the mysterious 
underworld of thought suffused with passion that is suggested in 
what they say. And so the plain straightforward path of the poet 
becomes for the musician a passionate excursion into tanglewood and 
thicket, a treading of unfooted byways, a dalliance in the diviner air. 
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He cannot keep up so constant a change of incident as the poet, be- 
cause each incident in his hands has to be expanded, and its inner 
meaning called forth. Thus what the musician gains in depth and 
intensity he loses in general sweep and comprehensiveness. And it 
is under this disadvantage, if we must call it such, that the philo- 
sophical fictionist also labours. He cannot hope to enliven his pages 
by romantic episode after episode; he will find it hard to make 
his work speak for itself, and tell its own message to any but the 
most careful of readers. If he chooses to go to the very springs of 
thought and passion and action, to exhibit life in motion, as it were, 
he can only do so by a laborious process of portraiture, in which 
every trait of character has to be led up to by subtle and unperceived 
ways. The more perfect the art he infuses into his work, the more 
difficult is it for the reader to discover at once the motives for this 
or that episode; and the hasty reader will regard that as asymmetrical 
and extraneous which is really the essential and supporting harmony 
of the composition. 

And where the novelist keeps himself so sedulously in the back- 
ground as Flaubert does, it requires all the more assiduity on the 
part of the reader to combine the multiform portions of the picture. 
An inartistic novelist like George Eliot, who is continually obtruding 
herself among her characters, may annoy us by the obvious clumsiness 
of her method, but she at least saves every man the trouble of being 
his own artist. A novelist of the opposite method, such as Flaubert, 
never jars upon us by thrusting his own head through the painted 
canvas, but he imposes upon every man the severe task of recon- 
structing for himself the ideal world of the picture, of seeing the 
articulation of it as the artist meant it to be seen. It is hardly 
surprising if at times the reader breaks down under the strain, and 
fails to grasp the novelist’s scheme in its totality. We have a 
memorable example in the failure of Du Camp and Laurent Pichat 
to understand the inner motive of the scene at the agricultural show 
in Madame Bovary, and their recommendation to Flaubert to reduce 
its length. A still better instance of the difficulty attendant upon 
Flaubert’s philosophic method is the episode of the club-foot in the 
same novel. Its real purpose, of course, is to give further intensity 
to Emma’s contempt for her husband’s mediocrity of mind, by ex- 
hibiting the sorry figure he cuts in the failure of his surgical opera- 
tion. Most novelists would have been satisfied to carry Emma’s 
mind along this stage of added contempt by the easier method of 
abstract description. Flaubert chooses the longer and more arduous 
course of not telling the spectator of the evolution i in Emma’s mind 
of the twin passions ‘of dislike for her husband and love for the more 
refined Rodolphe, but of making him see the evolution for himself. 
But to do so he has to expend fifteen pages in showing us what he 
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could have told us, as a matter of abstract fact, in fifteen lines. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at if the reader sometimes fails to get 
beneath the mere particular episode to the psychological underworld 
which it is designed to illustrate. More especially on a first reading 
of such a work as Madame Borary is he apt to miss the connecting 
tissue of the book. But when, after a second or third reading—and 
nothing of Flaubert’s can be understood in less than a second reading 
—he can let the episodes fall into their proper places, and see the 
world of the characters, as Flaubert saw it, in its artistic unity and 
purpose, he realises the colossal genius of the writer who could bend 
the intractable material to such obedient shapes. 

And it goes without saying that if Flaubert at his best is apt to 
create an impression of occasional obscurity, his method when he is 
not at his best is likely to become pronouncedly wearisome. 
DT’ Education Sentimentale cost him as much as, or even more, trouble 
than Madame Bovary, yet the effect on the whole is decidedly less 
artistic. Whether we can attribute this to failing physical power or 
not is uncertain; but the fact is indubitable that Flaubert’s careful 
objectivity of method here makes the book lacking in many places in 
fire and interest. That the colour is in low tone throughout, that it 
is a study of incompetence, of failure, of the commonplace, is of 
course no essential reason why it should not achieve high artistic 
perfection. Its comparative dulness is due not so much to its 
subject-matter as to the extreme length to which Flaubert has 
carried his theory of fiction. We can generally see the purpose of 
his episodes here, as we can see them in Madame Borary ; but while 
in that work they combine to make an artistic and symmetrical 
whole, in L’ Education Sentimentale they have the misfortune to 
strike one simply as episodes rather than as essential links in the 
evolution of the story. We see quite clearly, for example, what his 
object has been in the account of the excursion of Fréderic and 
Rosanette to Fontainebleau ; but the whole incident is so long, so 
abstract, and so indefinite as to fail in proportion to the general 
scheme. The weakness of L’ Education Sentimentale is not due to any 
defect in the portraiture of the characters, but to the unconscionable 
diffuseness of the method. Arnoux, Fréderic, Sénécal, Rosanette, 
Dussardier, Madame Arnoux are as clearly and as subtly drawn as 
Emma Bovary or Léon or Homais; but it is Flaubert’s pushing of 
his philosophical theory to its furthest extreme that makes 
DT? Education Sentimentale as a whole drag somewhat wearily. 

Flaubert, in truth, diagnosed himself accurately when he wrote to 
Du Camp of his lack of initiative and his dependence upon the 
advice of others. Probably no human brain can be got to work 
with equal ease and comprehensiveness in every field of thought ; 
and it seems as if the men of great philosophic and generalising 
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power must pay the penalty by a lack of appreciation of the value 
of detail. It was the very sweep of Flaubert’s genius, his Aristo- 
telian love of logical working-out in art, that made it hard for him 
to weigh the merits of the individual portions of his work. We 
know the superb failure to which his passion for immensity led him 
in Salammboé ; and if S. Antoine is not more wearisome than it some- 
times is, that is no doubt owing to the disinterested if cruel advice 
of Du Camp and Louis Bouilhet. What the jirst manuscript of S. 
Antoine was, before Flaubert cut it down, we tremble to think. <As 
it is, the defects of the Tentation as we have it are just those that 
followed from Flaubert’s superiority in ensemb/e rather than in 
detail. Not all the magniticent scheme of the Tenfation can blind 
us to the occasionally ludicrous effect of the book. ‘There was in 
Flaubert’s nature a rather unruly passion for occasionally tawdry 
ornament—probably it was the weaker side of his artistic apprecia- 
tion of verbal and rhythmic beauty—and we sometimes become pain- 
fully conscious of it in S. Antoine. It is easy to decorate the page 
with gold and diamonds and peacock’s feathers and all the gorgeous 
trappings of the East; but it is not so easy to give to all this the 
tone and texture and high restraint of art; and Flaubert’s descrip- 
tions remind us sometimes all too glaringly of the front window of a 
pawnbroker’s shop. The ultimate effect of the weakness of detail is 
to mar the artistic impression of the whole. One finds it rather hard 
to take this stupid old saint quite seriously, or to feel any illusion as 
to the reality of his temptations; while at times the scenes which 
Flaubert intended to be the most impressive of all rouse only a sense 
of the ludicrous, It is impossible to keep up the tragic interest 
when the devil takes St. Antony through the air, and teaches him 
cosmic philosophy as they fly; while in spite of the seriousness of 
the mythological scenes, the general effect upon the reader is not 
one of sublimity, but a regretful envy of the unique opportunities 
this foolish old saint enjoyed. It is not every one who can listen to 
a course of lectures on comparative mythology, delivered by the 
gods themselves. 

That Flaubert’s frequent inability to handle a large work with 
equal art in every department came from his undue insistence upon 
the general philosophical conception as compared with the interest 
of the details themselves, seems confirmed by the unique artistic 
success of his smaller stories. Here we get the impassible persistent 
calm that is so fundamental a characteristic of all his art, while the 
smaller scale on which he is working makes it impossible for him to 
elaborate his psychological scheme unduly, to keep on reaching out 
into circle after circle of detail. The result is that all the finer 
qualities of his genius have an opportunity to exhibit themselves, 
without the embarrassing companionship of his defects. In Un Ceur 
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Simple, for instance, we see all the finer traits of Madame Borary— 
the wonderful unity and tenacity of purpose, the consistency of the 
mental delineation, the pathos, the elevated sympathy for human 
suffering ; while the shortness of the story and the small number of 
characters make it possible for him to avoid every episode that has 
not the strictest relevance to the central idea. And we get the 
finest example of his art which he has left us in the unsurpassable 
S. Julicn—one of those works of such rare and faultless beauty 
to leave the reader wondering how the total effect has been achieved. 

It is as a stylist that Flaubert would have wished to be remem- 
bered ; but to speak adequately of his style would require some- 
thing of his own lyric gift, even if it were a subject on which a 
foreigner could speak without some presumption. A language has 
an atmosphere of its own which none but a native can breathe with 
complete delight. The greatest charm of a beautiful style does not 
come from the mere ring and cadence of the words themselves, but 
lies rather in the inner connotations of the words, and in the evoca- 
tion of slumbering shapes of beauty from the thoughts and passions 
already crystallised within the brain. One must necessarily be at a 
disadvantage in trying to catch these subtle and evasive harmonies 
through the medium of a foreign tongue. But though a compatriot 
alone could hear in Flaubert’s style the full canorous music he 
sought to infuse into it, even a stranger, lingering as it were in 
the outer courts of the temple, can eatch something of the grandeur 
and the eloquence that float out to him. It is on the side of his 
style that Flaubert’s master-patience comes to its most artistic 
consummation. His theory that for each mood, each aspect, each 
situation, there was one true expression, and one alone, could not 
fail to give to his style the closest precision and the greatest psycho- 
logical veracity. But even more remarkable than the artistic appro- 
priateness of his speech is the world of hidden things that it 
suggests. Ile can utter volumes in a word, and give you far- 
reaching vistas of thought or emotion in a single phrase; he can 
play upon the inner life with the magic of a musician, and evoke 
the most wonderful dream-shapes at the bidding of a word. His 
prose at its best always gives us this sensation of new insight into 
things ; a simple sentence will take its echoing course through the 
inner chambers of the mind, and the barest transcript of immediate 
experience swells into the solemnity of oceanic distances. 

It was fitting that his grave and comprehensive philosophy of 
style should be accompanied by a philosophy of life of equal 
gravity and equal comprehensiveness, It was no mere craving 
after external finish that led him to desire such objectivity of 
method in his novels; it was his deep sense of the manifold com- 
plexities of life that made it essential for him to stand aloof from 
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them in order to see them more clearly and completely. Hence his 
artistic power, his veracity, bis verisimilitude, and at the same time 
his apparent pitilessness, and pessimism, and cynicism. Madame 
Bovary is certainly not a book for weaklings, not because of any 
immorality that foolish people may suppose it to contain, but for 
the reason that only a deep experience of life can transmute the 
shattering sense of misery and anguish that the work gives into the 
shapes of philosophy and art. Flaubert held no brief for the 
Ormuzd of this universe; and if, as the pious Burke once said, 
“He censures God who quarrels with the imperfections of men,” 
Flaubert’s sympathies were assuredly not on the side of the angels. 
Theories of life are to a very great extent affairs of temperament 
and condition. Probably even Mr. Browning would not have sung 
so smugly of the beneficent and wise construction this universe 
exhibits, had his own lot in life been cast in less embowered places. 
“Our philosophies,” said George Henry Lewes very truly, ‘‘ when 
they are not borrowed, are rarely other than the expression of our 
temperaments”; to which there only requires to be added, that 
when we borrow we borrow also in accordance with our tempera- 
ments. The true philosophy of human existence, if a true philo- 
sophy can be thought of in a century accustomed to the conception of 
evolution, lies, if anywhere, between the two extremes of optimism 
and pessimism. Lach of these extremes depends too obviously upon 
abnormal individual conditions to have much validity for the great 
mass of men; but between them there lies a mood of darkness and 
light compounded, that believes neither in supernal happiness nor 
infernal wretchedness, but that holds itself aloof as far as possible 
from the wasteful hurrying of the world, and lives the intellectual 
life in soberness and toleration. It is this mood that meets us in 
the works of the greatest artists and thinkers upon life; and it 
shows itself in the irony, like the quiet gaze of some indulgent god, 
that comes to us across the pages of their reflections. This is the 
note that rings through the greatest works of Shakespeare ; it is the 
keynote to all Flaubert’s music. If we are inclined to ask how 
much of his philosophy of life was due to his physical nature and to 
his surroundings, we shall have no difficulty in answering the 
question ; but the feeling that survives in our mind is one of admira- 
tion for the intellectual giant who could give to his personal moods 
the scope and quality of universal nature, who could wring from his 
own wasted nerves such harmonies as might be interwoven with the 
very texture of the universe. Jt is the sign and token of the 
supreme artist that his works have this appearance of universality ; 
and the most universal expression of experience is the mood of calm, 
indulgent irony. ‘All who have lived long enough in the world,” 
says Thirlwall in his fine essay On the Irony of Sophocles, ‘ must be 
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Simple, for instance, we see all the finer traits of Madame Borary— 
the wonderful unity and tenacity of purpose, the consistency of the 
mental delineation, the pathos, the elevated sympathy for human 
suffering ; while the shortness of the story and the small number of 
characters make it possible for him to avoid every episode that has 
not the strictest relevance to the central idea. And we get the 
finest example of his art which he has left us in the unsurpassable 
S. Julicn—one of those works of such rare and faultless beauty as 
to leave the reader wondering how the total effect has been achieved. 

It is as a stylist that Flaubert would have wished to be remem- 
bered ; but to speak adequately of his style would require some- 
thing of his own lyric gift, even if it were a subject on which a 
foreigner could speak without some presumption. <A language has 
an atmosphere of its own which none but a native can breathe with 
complete delight. The greatest charm of a beautiful style does not 
come from the mere ring and cadence of the words themselves, but 
lies rather in the inner connotations of the words, and in the evoca- 
tion of slumbering shapes of beauty from the thoughts and passions 
already crystallised within the brain. One must necessarily be at a 
disadvantage in trying to catch these subtle and evasive harmonies 
through the medium of a foreign tongue. But though a compatriot 
alone could hear in Flaubert’s style the full canorous music he 
sought to infuse into it, even a stranger, lingering as it were in 
the outer courts of the temple, can catch something of the grandeur 
and the eloquence that float out to him. It is on the sidé of his 
style that Flaubert’s master-patience comes to its most artistic 
consummation. Tis theory that for each mood, each aspect, each 
situation, there was one true expression, and one alone, could not 
fail to give to his style the closest precision and the greatest psycho- 
logical veracity. But even more remarkable than the artistic appro- 
priateness of his speech is the world of hidden things that it 
suggests. IIe can utter volumes in a word, and give you far- 
reaching vistas of thought or emotion in a single phrase; he can 
play upon the inner life with the magic of a musician, and evoke 
the most wonderful dream-shapes at the bidding of a word. His 
prose at its best always gives us this sensation of new insight into 
things ; a simple sentence will take its echoing course through the 
inner chambers of the mind, and the barest transcript of immediate 
experience swells into the solemnity of oceanic distances. 

It was fitting that his grave and comprehensive philosophy of 
style should be accompanied by a philosophy of life of equal 
gravity and equal comprehensiveness. It was no mere craving 
after external finish that led him to desire such objectivity of 
method in his novels; it was his deep sense of the manifold com- 
plexities of life that made it essential for him to stand aloof from 
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them in order to see them more clearly and completely. Hence his 
artistic power, his veracity, bis verisimilitude, and at the same time 
his apparent pitilessness, and pessimism, and cynicism. J/adame 
Bovary is certainly not a book for weaklings, not because of any 
immorality that foolish people may suppose it to contain, but for 
the reason that only a deep experience of life can transmute the 
shattering sense of misery and anguish that the work gives into the 
shapes of philosophy and art. Flaubert held no brief for the 
Ormuzd of this universe; and if, as the pious Burke once said, 
“He censures God who quarrels with the imperfections of men,” 
Flaubert’s sympathies were assuredly not on the side of the angels. 
Theories of life are to a very great extent affairs of temperament 
and condition. Probably even Mr. Browning would not have sung 
so smugly of the beneficent and wise construction this universe 
exhibits, had his own lot in life been cast in less embowered places. 
“Our philosophies,” said George Henry Lewes very truly, ‘‘ when 
they are not borrowed, are rarely other than the expression of our 
temperaments”; to which there only requires to be added, that 
when we borrow we borrow also in accordance with our tempera- 
ments. The true philosophy of human existence, if a true philo- 
sophy can be thought of in a century accustomed to the conception of 
evolution, lies, if anywhere, between the two extremes of optimism 
and pessimism. Each of these extremes depends too obviously upon 
abnormal individual conditions to have much validity for the great 
mass of men; but between them there lies a mood of darkness and 
light compounded, that believes neither in supernal happiness nor 
infernal wretchedness, but that holds itself aloof as far as possible 
from the wasteful hurrying of the world, and lives the intellectual 
life in soberness and toleration, It is this mood that meets us in 
the works of the greatest artists and thinkers upon life; and it 
shows itself in the irony, like the quiet gaze of some indulgent god, 
that comes to us across the pages of their reflections, This is the 
note that rings through the greatest works of Shakespeare ; it is the 
keynote to all Flaubert’s music. If we are inclined to ask how 
much of his philosophy of life was due to his physical nature and to 
his surroundings, we shall have no difficulty in answering the 
question ; but the feeling that survives in our mind is one of admira- 
tion for the intellectual giant who could give to his personal moods 
the scope and quality of universal nature, who could wring from his 
own wasted nerves such harmonies as might be interwoven with the 
very texture of the universe. Jt is the sign and token of the 
supreme artist that his works have this appearance of universality ; 
and the most universal expression of experience is the mood of calm, 
indulgent irony. ‘All who have lived long enough in the world,” 
says Thirlwall in his fine essay On the Irony of Sophocles, ‘ must be 
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able to remember objects coveted with impatient eagerness, and 
pursued with long and unremitting toil, which in possession have 
proved tasteless and worthless; hours embittered with anxiety and 
dread by the prospect of changes which brought with them the 
fulfilment of the most ardent wishes; events anticipated with tremb- 
ling expectation which arrived, passed, and left no sensible trace 
behind them; while things of which they scarcely heeded the 
existence, persons whom they met with indifference, exerted the 
most important influence on their character and fortunes. When, 
at a sufficient interval and with altered mood, we review such 
instances of the mockery of fate, we can hardly refrain from a 
melancholy smile. And such, we conceive, though without any of 
the feelings that sometimes sadden our retrospect, must have been 
the look which a superior intelligence, exempt from our passions, 
and capable of surveying all our relations, and foreseeing the con- 
sequences of all our actions, would at that time have cast upon the 
tumultuous workings of our blind ambition and our groundless 
apprehensions, upon the phantoms we raised to chase us, or to be 
chased, while the substance of good and evil presented itself to our 
view, and was utterly disregarded.” 

This is the burden of the philosophy of Flaubert. To call it 
pessimism or cynicism is to make the grossest misuse of words; for 
Flaubert invariably keeps his characters and their motives in the 
ideal atmosphere of art, and never allows that personal note of con- 
tempt and bitterness to be heard that sounds so frequently in the work 
of Maupassant. Bouvard et Pécuchet may fail as a novel; but as a 
“human document” it ranks among the achievements of the century. 
Probably no other work can be named that so aptly characterizes 
the intellectual life of our time, in its shifting uncertainty, its break- 
up of received ideas, and the ever-pervading sense of futility and 
folly. There is a more than tragic, more than pathetic interest in 
the thought of Flaubert reserving this work of his until the last, 
and then dying before he could complete it, leaving in his sketch of 
the final part the melancholy summary of it all—‘ Ainsi tout leur a 
craqué dans la main.” The giant had become weary; the old alchemist 
had given up the quest for gold, and resigned himself to the bitter- 
ness of defeat and frustration. What Amiel said of Chateaubriand 
we may say of Flaubert in his later days, he was ‘le colosse ennuyé, 
souriant de pitié devant un monde nain.” Considering the many 
difficulties under which he laboured, we may wonder that he has 
achieved so much; for he has left at least two perfect works, half-a- 
dozen others that none but a master could have written, and a 
correspondence that reveals to us the breadth and depth of one of 
the most philosophic intellects of our time. 

Ernest NEWMAN. 
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ENGLAND IN NICARAGUA AND VENEZUELA. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


THE important questions at issue between Great Britain and the 
United States in Nicaragua and Venezuela are so intimately con- 
nected, that it is almost impossible to discuss them adequately in 
separation. As the Venezuelan boundary dispute may be said to 
have entered the acute phase, it is well to bear in mind the causes 
which led Great Britain to compel Nicaragua to pay an indemnity 
of £15,000 by the occupation of Corinto by Admiral Stephenson 
last April. 

During the war between Nicaragua and Honduras last year, the 
tract of territory known as the Mosquito Reservation was occupied 
by Nicaraguan troops. Its inhabitants had for years enjoyed a prac- 
tically independent government, and they rebelled against the 
Nicaraguan invasion. The insurrection, however, was suppressed ; 
and, as a result of the negotiations which ensued, which were 
participated in by Great Britain and the United States, the full 
territorial rights of Nicaragua over the Mosquito Reservation were 
recognised. This step, according to American sources of information, 
had never been taken by England before. 

After putting down the insurrection, the Nicaraguan authorities 
arrested and expelled a number of British and American subjects, 
residents in the Reservation. This was done in true Central American 
pronunciamiento fashion, without even the formality of a trial, on the 
pretence that they had aided the insurgents. During the distur- 
bances, one American was killed under peculiarly atrocious circum- 
stances ; but his murderer, although arrested, was allowed to escape 
either through the connivance of the Nicaraguan Governor, or, at 
any rate, through a shameful lack of vigilance. Among the British 
subjects thus summarily expelled was Vice-Consul Hatch. Great 
Britain promptly demanded satisfaction for this outrage, acting as 
any other civilised government having any regard for the protection 
of its subjects in foreign countries would have done, and the United 
States, with a similar grievance, should have joined England in 
demanding reparation. 

Instead of this, the Cleveland cabinet, which seldom displays 
much energy in redressing the wrongs of American citizens in 
foreign countries, committed a grave diplomatic blunder enn 
a position of hostility to the British demands on the ground that 
their enforcement would violate the Monroe doctrine} thus leading 
the Nicaraguans to erroneously suppose that they would be supported 
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by the United States in resisting them. This was a most unfor- 
tunate step, inasmuch as if the Nicaraguan people had not been led 
to expect help from the United States, they probably would have 
agreed to pay the indemnity demanded, or given guarantees that it 
would be paid., They did indeed go so far as to acknowledge thei 
error and offer {6 submit the amount of the indemnity to ines” 
an offer which, from the American point of view, Great Britain had 
no just grounds for refusing. But the British Government, well 
knowing the time-honoured evasive procedure of Central and South 
American Republics, in delaying indefinitely the payment of their 
debts, very properly did refuse it. In fact, the majority of these 
petty Republics are heavily burdened with foreign debts and utterly 
unable to meet the interest on these debts, far less can they pay off 
the principal, owing to the terrible commercial depression and the 
instability of their governments. Some of them have defaulted in 
their interest on foreign loans, and in others, notably Costa Rica— 
one of the most prosperous of the lot—it is now proposed to repu- 
diate at least half of the debt. Venezuela forms no exception to 
the general rule. With regard to Nicaragua, what subsequently 
happened is now a matter of history. To be brief, as soon as 
England took possession of a Nicaraguan port, the United States 
backed out of an untenable position. In the opinion of most 
Americans, it should have adopted a different attitude at the outset, 
as it would have been time enough to assert the Monroe doctrine 
when some step had been taken which threatened a violation of it. 
The question confronting these petty Republics was, whether the 
United States would stand aloof and permit the creditor nations of 
Europe to collect these debts by force. In order to strengthen their 
claim for protection upon the United States, a movement has long 
been in progress among them to entangle their interests with those 
of the great Republic, so as to make it a matter of deep concern to 
the people of the United States should any European power attack 
them. The first indication of this policy was seen in the claim of 
San Domingo (which has extorted millions from the pockets of con- 
fiding French bondholders),’ to exemption from the French demand 
upon her revenues, on the plea that these had all been farmed out to 
an American corporation, which would be ruined by compliance 
with the demands of France. The recent concession made to an 
American corporation by Venezuela in order to try to force the 
United States into the issue between her and Great Britain by 
motives of direct self-interest forms another and the most recent 
illustration of this policy. 


(1) The writer once saw in Paris an ignorant old Frenchwoman, a concierge, who could 
neither read nor write, who had invested 15,000 frances (£600)—the savings of her 
life—in San Domingo bonds, and lost every sou of it. 
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In explanation of the refusal of the United States Government to 
entertain Nicaragua’s appeal for protection against Great Britain, it 
was weil known last April that the United States was then reserving 
its energies so as to deal with the Venezuelan question fittingly, 
when the crisis there, which, it was then clearly foreseen, could not 
be much longer averted, should be reached. The British Govern- 
ment was then given to understand by Mr. Bayard that the United 
States did not join issue with it as to its right to exact indemnity 
and reasonable reparation from Nicaragua, considering the gravity 
of the offence committed by the Nicaraguan Government in defiance 
of all principles of international law and comity ; and the fact that 
the Americans, expelled at the same time by the Nicaraguans, were 
afterwards voluntarily permitted to return, did not in any sense 
palliate the offence committed against Great Britain and civilisation 
in the eyes of the State Department of the United States. In con- 
senting, however, to the execution of Great Britain’s programme in 
Nicaragua, the Washington cabinet was very careful to give full 
notice ‘‘ that it would not permit Great Britain or any other European 
power to annex a foot of Nicaraguan soil or to interfere with the Repub- 
lican form of government in that country.” 

It must be borne in mind, in any impartial consideration of the 
difficulties which have lately arisen between England and the 
United States, that the very first clause of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty 
expressly prohibits Great Britain from any occupation of Central 
American or Nicaraguan territory. In point of fact, this treaty 
constitutes the strongest diplomatic weapon of the United States to 
prevent a violation of the Monroe Doctrine by Great Britain in 
Venezuela; for Article I. covenants that the United States and 
Great Britain agree ‘“‘ that neither will ever erect or maintain any 
fortifications commanding the Nicaraguan canal or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonise, or assume or exercise any 
dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any 
part of Central America.” 

This is even more binding than the Monroe Doctrine, which is 
merely a “principle,” asserted by the United States; while the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty is an agreement to which Great Britain is a 
party. It has been urged that the occupation of Corinto by British 
troops was in direct violation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as the 
provision above quoted expressly prohibits British occupation of 
Central American territory. There have, it is true, been individual 
claims on both sides of the Atlantic that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was abrogated ; yet the governments have never formally abrogated 
it <A resolution was introduced in the last Senate to abrogate it, 
judicating that those who oppose it consider it in force. The terms, 
it is held, appear to be very definite against Great Britain ‘ occupy- 
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ing” or “exercising” any dominion over Nicaragua or Venezuela. 


And yet England has long exercised and still exercises dominion 
over those portions cf Central America known as British Honduras 
and British Guiana, and France and Holland have also their colonies 
in Guiana. It may, however, be parenthetically observed that most 
of the great departures in the history of nations have been deviations 
from treaties and from the technical lines drawn in the name of inter- 
national law. Summum jus, summa injuria, was a dictum of the 
Romans, who were not a sentimental people any more than Americans 
or Englishmen. There are rich gold mines in Venezuela, and it is 
urged by the anti-British party inthe United States and the Ameri- 
can concessionnaires that Great Britain’s probable course is to move 
steadily forward towards the possession of these mines, taking in the 
other resources of the country incidentally, and that the official state- 
ments of the British Government bear out this inference; that in 
Venezuela and Nicaragua there are at stake the great interests of 
humanity and of liberty, which have always ruled the feelings of 
the American people; that these principles rise higher than the 
technical rules of international law, &e. 

Nicaragua, like Venezuela, forms no exception in any sense to 
the general Central American rule, and England is by no means 
the only power that has had difficulties with these troublesome petty 
republics, and notably with Venezuela. France having brought 
San Domingo to reason by energetic action, coupled with the friendly 
intervention of the United States Government, has also recently 
ceased diplomatic intercourse with Venezuela on account of the 
action of President Crespo, and Belgium has acted in a similar 
manner on account of Venezuela’s treatment of its claims. Nicaragua 
made a clever move by declaring Corinto a closed port, and Vene- 
zuela has followed suit in playing a sharp diplomatic game for the 
purpose of drawing the United States into the dispute to force Great 
Britain to abandon her so-called usurpation of territory in Venezuela. 
But there is nothing new in the position taken by Great Britain 
vis d vis of Venezuela. In the diplomatic correspondence between 
the United States government and the Salisbury cabinet in 1888, 
Great Britain asserted “that the territory now in dispute was as 
much a part of her country as any of her colonial possessions, and 
that she could not permit her right to occupy it to be arbitrated ; 
that although she would submit to arbitration some of the points in 
dispute between Venezuela and herself, she would not submit to 
arbitration her control of the country held by her.” Now as this 
couvtry, which embraces a tract of territory 180 miles long by 345 
wide, stretching from the coast eastward, and comprising a portion 
of the mouth of the Orinoco River, is the real bone of contention, it 
seems difficult to discover a modus vivendi. Heretofore the western 
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limits of British Guiana have been regarded as ending at the mouth 
of the Esquibo River, about a hundred miles to the east of the point 
now claimed as the western extremity of British territory. TF ollow- 
ing down the Esquivo River, the tract cf land extends for about 550 
miles south, and Venezuela alleges that it is because of the rich dis- 
coveries of precious metals and the probable development of the 
lumber (timber) industries that Great Britain has suddenly discovered 
that her boundary was altogether too far west ; that it is the old, old 
story of British aggression upon a weaker power, and would undoubt- 
edly be successful were it not for the attitude likely to be assumed 
by the United States. 

But the Orinoco is the great commercial artery of South America, 
running far inland, through Venezuela, Brazil, and other countries. 
This territory is the vital point of conflict between Great Britain and 
Venezuela. Whoever controls the mouth of the Orinoco will control 
this great commerce. Great Britain has taken possession of Punta 
Barina, at the mouth, which is to the Orinoco what Gibraltar is to the 
Mediterranean. She has also equipped a naval station on Trinidad 
island close by, and her claims include both banks of the stream at 
its mouth. The lands which England claims as part of her colony 
of Guiana are apparently, according to the latest maps, twice as great 
in extent as the original colony of British Guiana, which is a very 
small colony in itself, lying between the equator and the sixth degree 
of north latitude and between the fiftieth and sixtieth parallels 
of longitude west of Greenwich. The territory which England now 
claims embraces about one-third of the state of Bolivar, two-thirds of 
the Delta territory, and a small uninhabited corner of north-eastern 
Brazil. In 1884 a concession was granted by the Venezuelan Go- 
vernment to Messrs. Fitzgerald and Turnbull, citizens of the United 
States, of purt of this Orinoco territory. It was about to be utilised 
by an American company, known as the “ Manoa’’ Company, when 
Great Iritain entered such an emphatic protest that Venezuela can- 
celled the concession. Ever since then the conflict between Great 
Britain and Venezuela has been waged through diplomatic channels. 
Now, after eleven years, the dispute again crops up. Venezuela 
avails herself of a favourable opportunity to reassert her rights, and 
assigns them over once more to citizens of the United States. 

Karly in April, 1895, the Venezuelan Government granted another 
fur more important concession of land at the mouth of the Orinoco, 
on the border of British Guiana, extending 125 miles south, and 
from 15 to 50 miles east and west, to Messrs. Grant, Fisher, and 
Bowman—all American citizens. These lands are believed to be 
enormously rich in minerals, mahogany, rosewood, and dyewoods, 
and cover an area of about 15,000,000 acres. The syndicate, to 
which this concession has been granted, is composed of some of the 
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wealthiest and most influential persons in the United States; Grant 
being a wealthy contractor of Faribault, Minnesota, while Fisher 
was formerly manager of the Duluth and Winnipeg Railway Com- 
pany, and Bowman isa Grand Rapids banker. The syndicate has 
wlso acquired the right to mine asphalte on a small island near 
Trinidad ; the President of Venezuela having guaranteed, as far as 
he can, absolute control over the territory thus granted. It was 
then predicted that this concession would become famous in the 
history of the diplomacy ot the United States and Great Britain, 
heing so well calculated to bring to a crisis the most troublesome 
diplomatic question before the Washington cabinet, and one which 
has caused the American Government more real anxiety than the 
Allianca affair with Spain, the late Gautemalan-Mexican dispute, 
end other international episodes. For the concession is in the heart 
of the territory in dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain, and 
Mr. Bayard, the United States minister in London, vainly attempted 
then and subsequently, in accordance with a resolution adopted by 
congress, to persuade the British Government to submit the dispute 
to arbitration ; Great Britain being willing only to arbitrate beyond 
what is known as the Schomberg line. Jt was then intimated that 
the United States, in the event of a conflict, would deem it necessary, 
in the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine, to follow up the moral 
aid it had rendered Venezuela with more substantial and potent 
ussistance ; the fact that citizens of the United States were thus, so 
to speak, thrust by this concession, which involves millions of dollars, 
between Great Britain and the United States, tending to greatly 
increase the responsibilities of the American Government, which 
never contemplated any interference with the recent dispute between 
Nicaragua and Great Britain, as long as the latter power confined 
herself to the collection of the indemnity. Tor the United States 
have always maintained in the past that European powers, in their 
international dealings with South and Central American countries, 
could conduct their disputes in their own way, so long as they did not 
seek to overthrow existing governments, set up monarchies or protectorates, 
or acquire territory. Such was the substance of the notice served by 
Secretary Seward on France and Great Britain with regard to Mexico 
in 1862. The United States would have declined to interfere had 
the occupation of Corinto failed in its object, and even had Great 
Britain declared war on Nicaragua, so long as the war was carried 
on, not for the aggrandisement of Great Britain or the acquisition 
of territory, but for the sole purpose of collecting the indemnity. 
To go beyond that, however, the United States Government would 
have considered a violation of the Monroe Doctrine as well as an 
express violation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and it would not 
have been tolerated. Had the United States interfered to prevent 
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England from her recently adopted method of collecting her debt 
from Nicaragua, that cause of action would have been tantamount 
or equivalent to declaring a virtual protectorate over Nicaragua, and 
would have committed the Government of the United States to a 
policy with regard to the Central and South American republics that 
would keep it involved in endless broils with European powers. 
It would have given these weak states the privilege of resisting just 
claims of other countries, and taking refuge behind the skirts of the 
United States. All diplomatic correspondence relative to those 
states would have had practically to be carried on through Washing- 
ton. Moreover, it would have greatly embarrassed the United 
States in the enforcement of its own claims against these countries. 

But in Venezuela the case is quite different. It is the territory 
lying east of the Schomberg line that forms the substance of the 
contention. And here a few comments on the Monroe Doctrine will 
not be out of place, inasmuch asit would appear not only to be either 
still ignored or misunderstood in Europe, but to be even treated in 
diplomatic correspondence with an amusement or levity bordering 
on contempt. 

The Monroe Doctrine was promulgated by James Monroe, fifth 
President of the United States. In it, he declared the American 
policy of “neither entangling Americans in the broils of Europe, 
nor suffering the powers of the Old World to interfere with the 
affuirs of the New,” and “that any attempt on the part of Euro- 
pean powers to extend their system to any portion of the western 
hemisphere, would be dangerous to its peace and safety.”’ The 
Monroe Doctrine was first officially enunciated in a message sent to 
Congress on December 2nd, 1823. The occasion of proclaiming the 
doctrine was the rumoured intervention of the Holy Alliance to 
aid Spain in the reconquest of her American colonies. The doctrine 
was directed, therefore, against the Holy Alliance, with the object 
of deterring it from assisting Spain in reviving Bourbonism on the 
American continent. It was believed that the re-establishment of 
Bourbonism there would be a standing menace to Republican insti- 
tutions, then not so firmly seated as now. If the purpose of the 
Holy Alliance had been accomplished, it would undoubtedly have 
been a real menace to the United States and its democratic institu- 
tions, though at present it seems unlikely that any serious menace 
of this kind can come from Europe. President Monroe therefore 
declared ‘‘ that Americans would not view any intervention for the 
purpose of oppressing them (the Spanish-American States), or con- 
trolling in any manner their destiny, by any European power, in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position towards the United States.”’ Curiously enough, this declara- 
tion pleased England at the time, as she was opposed to such a pro- 
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ject, and further action on the part of the Alliance was suspended. 
Sed tempora mutantur! It is, therefore, now argued in America 
that Great Britain has tacitly respected the Monroe Doctrine for 
over seventy years, and is in the anomalous position of having 
favoured the promulgation of a doctrine that has frequently been 
invoked to disturb what the Anglophobists term her ‘“ encroach- 
ments”’ upon the soil of the American continent; that it formerly 
checked the aspirations of the Holy Alliance, and now stands in the 
way of English greed for American soil. 

With regard to its practical enforcement, the first time it was ever 
actively asserted by the United States was when Mr. Seward, in 
1865, wrote, “that the continuance of the French in Mexico 
would be considered as an «ct of hostility towards the United States,” 
and when a strong detachment of the United States’ army was 
ordered to the Mexican frontier to show that he was in earnest. 
In point of fact, the position taken by Secretary Seward in 1861, 
when the allied powers—France, Spain, and Great Britain—were 
preparing to maxe war on Mexice, for the redress of grievances 
similar ts those which constituted Great Britain’s recent complaint 
against Nicaragua, would have been a precedent for Secretary 
Gresham. Mr. Seward then wrote :— 

“As the Undersigned has heretofore had the honour to inform 
each of the plenipotentiaries now addressed, the President does 
not feel himself at liberty to question, and he does not question, 
that the sovereigns represented have undoubted rights to decide 
for themselves the fact whether they have sustained grievances, | 
and to resort to war against Mexico for the redress thereof, and 
have also a right to levy the war severally and jointly. The 
United States has a deep interest, which, however, they are happy 
to believe, is an interest held by them in common with the high 
contracting powers, and with all of the civilised states, that neither 
of the sovereigns, by whom the Cenvention has been concluded, 
shall seek or obtain any acquisition of territory or any advantage 
peculiar to itself, and not equally left open to the United States 
and every civilised state within the territories of Mexico, and espe- 
cially that neither one nor all of the contracting parties shall, as a 
result or consequence of the hostilities to be inaugurated under the 
Convention, exercise in the subsequent affairs of Mexico any influ- 
ence calculated to impair the right of the Mexican people to 
choose and freely to constitute the form of its own government.” 

The stipulations above mentioned, in Mr. Seward’s historical 
declaration, were acknowledged by the contracting parties to the 
satisfaction of President iuincoln, although it was found necessary, 
after the close of the War of Secessicn, to take steps to expel 
Maximilian from Mexico. 
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Another precedent for the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine 
is to be found in the case of the war between Spain and Chili, in 
1866, when, upon being appealed to on behalf of Chili, in the name 
of the Monroe Doctrine, to prevent the bombardment of Valparaiso, 
Secretary Seward wrote to the United States Minister, Mr. Kil- 
patrick, at Santiago, as follows :— 

“The Government of the United States will ‘maintain and 
insist with all the decision and energy which are compatible with 
our existing neutrality,’ that the Republican system which is 
accepted by any one of those (South American) States shall not be 
wantonly assailed, and that it shall not be subverted ut an end of a 
lawful war by European powers; but beyond this point the United 
States Government will not go; nor will it consider itself hereby 
bound to take part in wars in which a South American Republic 
may enter with a European sovereign, when the object of the 
latter is not the establishment, in place of a subverted republic, of a 
monarchy under a European prince.”’ 

Upon this precedent rested the decision of the Washington 
Cabinet to refrain from interference between Great Britain and 
Nicaragua. But with respect to Venezuela, the case is totally 
different ; the acquisition of Venezuelan territory by Great Britain 
being considered, rightly or wrongly, by the Government of the 
United States as a distinct infringement of the Monroe Doctrine. 
But the Monroe Doctrine has never yet been clearly defined in a 
thoroughly intelligible manner in Europe, and hence, notwithstand- 
ing its enforcement in Mexico, and the consequent downfall and 
tragic death of the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, it still appears 
to mean nothing on the European side of the Atlantic. Statesmen 
there seem merely to regard it in the light of one of those stirring 
abstractions that contribute to compose an open-air patriotic 
“Fourth of July”’ speech in the United States—vor ct preterea 
nihil, Yet the Monroe Doctrine, however it may be ignored or 
ignorantly ridiculed in Europe, has a great moral force in America. 
For in the whole territory south of Mexico, and including Mexico, 
it has hitherto meant something, whatever may have been its 
interpretation or -the light in which it has been viewed by 
diplomatists on the European side of the Atlantic. The United 
States has been accredited, all over Central and South America, 
with a protective foreign policy, and ever since Louis Napoleon 
was ordered out of Mexico, thirty years ago, and beat an 
ignominious retreat from that country—which was the precursor 
of his downfall—the petty Central and South American republics 
have looked to their great sister for certain counsel and assistance. 

On April 2nd, 1895, the news reached Washington of a remarkable 
demonstration at Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, expressive of the 
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common sentiment of the United States and Venezuela in upholding 

the Monroe Doctrine. It occurred on the visit of the United States 

squadron, under Admiral Meade, to La Guayra, where the officers 

were met by Venezuelan government officials and escorted with 
much pomp and a popular ovation to the capital. There they were 
féted, and official congratulations were exchanged between President 
Crespo and Admiral Meade. The entire press of the city unani- 
mously urged the Government to erect a statue to ex-President 
Monroe on the Plaza de Lopez, as a memorial to American sentiment 
for the Monroe Doctrine, and a public subscription was set on foot 
for its erection. 

Not long afterwards Admiral Meade tendered his resignation, 
openly and publicly expressing his disgust at the want of patriotism 
evinced by the government of President Cleveland in its foreign 
policy, and stating that he preferred to resign his command rather 
than serve under such an unpatriotic administration. But the 
Government refused to accept his resignation or even to grant him 
leave of absence. This only increased the Admiral’s popularity, 
and envenomed the attacks of a large section of the press on Presi- 
dent Cleveland, whose foreign policy was declared by the New York 
Sun and other American newspapers to be pusillanimous, vacillating, 
and unpatriotic. The Sux openly and repeatedly styled it a “‘ policy 
of infamy.” These virulent attacks of the press on the President 
and his advisers with regard to'the Hawaiian question and the seal 
fisheries would appear to have goaded them into a vigorous reasser- 

Arion of the Monroe Doctrine in Venezuela. 

The loss of prestige, popularity, and trade to the people of the 
United States owing to the recent occupation and closing of the port 
of Corinto by a British fleet will, it is predicted by many well- 
informed and unprejudiced Americans, be heavy and will be severely 
felt. The occupation of Corinto was generally considered a dan- 
gerous precedent. Only a few influential American newspapers ap- 
proved of England’s action in Nicaragua. To quote one notable 
instance, the New Orleans Times Democrat, which, in commenting on 
the Nicaraguan question, observed :—“ That if feeble states will 
behave themselves badly, as Nicaragua has done, they must not be 
astonished if better behaviour be impressed upon them.” But on 
the whole,! the tone of the American press is hostile to England, and 
it would be useless to attempt to disguise it. The gravity of the 
situation, too, is enhanced by another difficulty that has just cropped 
up at this critical stage of the Venezuelan dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain respecting the alleged infringement of the 
rights of an American citizen named Webster, in New Zealand, the 
United States Government being apparently determined to uphold 
his claims—also by the fact that the American Syndicate above 
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referred to is on the eve of taking possession of its concession (if it 
has not already done so) on the territory disputed by Great Britain 
in Venezuela, and beginning its operations. If Great Britain objects, 
Venezuela will insist that the concession is within her own territory, 
and will protect the Syndicate, which, as has before been pointed out, 
is composed of some of the wealthiest men in the United States, per- 
sons prominent in both political parties being associated with these 
capitalists, and millions of dollars of American capital being at stake. 
The Venezuelans believe that their interests will be protected by the 
United States, and insist strenuously that England has been 
encroaching on their territory for years, because of Venezuela’s 
inability to prevent her, on Lafontaine’s theory that “/a raison du 
plus fort est toujours la meill wre.” 

But whether or no England’s claims be well founded there is no 
disguising the fact that the situation is alarming. \ It was-considered 
so six months ago, when Mr. Bayard was unable to induce the 
British Government to accede to the request of the United States to 
submit the main question at issue to arbitration. It was then, as 
now, intimated to him that arbitration could only be accepted by 
England if British jurisdiction up to the Schomberg line was 
admitted. But the United States Government contends that the 
Schomberg line was merely established by the arbitrary act of a 
representative of the British Government, without the consent of 
Venezuela. To put it in another way, from the American stand- 
point: England will only agree to arbitration if she is assured that 
the arbitration will be in her favour. But this Schomberg line is 
the very soul and centre of the dispute, and to Venezuelans the mere 
fact of the lapse of a considerable period of time since England’s 
claim was set up, does not in the least affect the merits of the ques- 
tion. Considerations of present conditions, however, must have 
great weight in the iinal settiement. If England actually occupies 
the territory up to the Schomberg line, it will be very difficult to 
dislodge her. ( But if arbitration be not agreed to very soon in some 
form or other, ‘the prospect of a collision is good. If the combatants 
are _ to fight it out between themselves, England will, of course, 
win,/and a good slice of territory beyond the Schomberg line will, 
no doubt, be seized by her. And as British possession, on the 
animating principle of Great Britain’s annexationist policy, as exem- 
plified in Burmah and Egypt, carries with it civilisation, the British 
Government will feel quite justified in its course of action towards 
Venezuela. But should hostilities actually begin, the United States 
will be compelled by the force of public opinion to decide whether 
the circumstances do not justify interference on behalf of Venezuela. 
For the Monroe Doctrine asserts “that the United States will view 
further attempts at colonization on the American continent by 
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European powers as acts unfriendly to the United States.” Tere 
is the fons et origo mali and what may prove the ¢eterrima causa belli; 
for if America is to abide strictly by that doctrine, she will be forced 
by sheer consistency to side actively with Venezuela for the two- 
fold purpose of enforcing the Monroe Doctrine and protecting 
American interests. 

The situation demands caution as well as firmness. The United 
States will not rush into a war for the sole object of vindicating a 
theory ; for, so far as the danger against which the Monroe Doctrine 
was directed, that monarchical institutions were likely to be estab- 
lished in America is concerned, it does not exist. The supremacy, 
even of Great Britain, all over South America, might be no great 
menace after all to republican governments, considering that British 
colonies are practically almost as republican as the United States. 
But, on the other hand, the commercial interests of the United 
States have to be considered by the directors of the future destinies 
of that country. It is to its advantage to cultivate friendly relations 
with the weaker South American States, because of the commercial 
inducements which they offer on the Pan-American plan. These 
inducements, unfortunately, appear sufficient to justify it, in the 
eyes of the American people and press, in giving military aid to 
Venezuela. 

Secretary Olney, it is said, has prepared a dispatch to Mr. Bayard 
which must soon bring the matter to an issue, for the dispatch is of 
a most positive and unequivocal nature; and as soon as it is placed 
before the British Government, it will raise a question which can 
only be settled by the retreat of one or the other Government; the 
stand taken by the United States being one that involves the oldest 
and most sacred traditions of the American Government—an enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. This dispatch declares it to be the 
belief of the United States Government, that the territorial claims 
which Great Britain has set up in Venezuela are in the nature of an 
attempt to seize territory on the American Continent to which she 
has no legal right. It points out two issues to the dilemma, leaving 
Great Britain to choose which it will accept. 

First: If the quarrel with Venezuela is an ordinary boundary 
dispute, having its origin in faulty descriptions, imperfect surveys, 
or other misunderstandings, a refusal to arbitrate the same is con- 
trary to the precedents set by Great Britain herself, and contrary to 
the practice of all civilised nations. 

Second: If, on the other hand, as appears to the United States 
Government to be, unhappily, the case, and as is the belief of the 
President, the dispute as to the location of a boundary line is a mere 
disguise under which Great Britain is attempting by superior force 
to extend her territorial possessions in America, this is directly 
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violative of the Monroe Doctrine and will never be submitted to by 
the United States. 

This is the gist and substance of a dispatch destined, perhaps, to 
become one of the most famous ever sent out from the American 
State Department, for it commits the United States to a position 
which must be adhered to, and the Administration seems prepared to 
stand by it and to believe it will have the enthusiastic support of 
Congress and the country. 

Few more serious questions have presented themselves to the 
Washington Cabinet within recent years, For while there is a 
hope on the part of the President and Secretary Olney that the 
British Government will perceive the impotency of an attempt to 
violate a principle so sacred to the American people, the firmness 
and persistency shown by Great Britain in defence of what she 
conceives to be her just rights in Venezuela, give slight hopes of a 
more conciliatory response to this declaration. 

Apart altogether from the Monroe Doctrine, the United States 
have a tangible commercial interest in this Venezuelan question. 
For if Great Britain absorbs or annexes a good portion of Venezuela, 
it is certain that the people of the United States would make less out 
of the territory thus definitively acquired than they would, should it 
remain under Venezuelan jurisdiction. Whether that be a sufficient 
reason for the United States taking the part of Venezuela in a 
belligerent sense remains to be seen. One ominous feature of the 
present outlook exists in the fact that the Secretary of the Navy 
Department, at Washington, has decided to order that the North 
Atlantic squadron of the United States Navy shall continue its 
evolutions during the ensuing winter, and make a demonstration 
along the north coast of South America. The southern line of its 
cruising ground will be about a degree south of the equator, so that 
the United States can, without appearing to make a hostile demon- 
stration, mass her warships along the entire coast of Venezuela and 
British Guiana. Heretofore it has been customary to discontinue 
the evolutions of this squadron during the winter months; but it 
will now rendezvous in the neighbourhood of Colon, and the evolu- 
tions will be conducted round the West Indies, in the Carribean 
Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, while the South Pacific squadron, near 
Valparaiso, could be readily communicated with, in case of need, by 
cable and ordered round Cape Horn. The North Atlantic Squadron, 
it may be observed, is the most powerful fleet of the American navy 
in American waters, and it is the intention of the United States 
Navy Department to add a number of new cruisers. With head- 
quarters at Colon, constant communication could be kept up between 
the admiral in command and the navy department at Washington 
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and the fleet would be within a day’s sailing distance of the antici- 
ated scene of trouble. 
To conclude: in the Navy Department itself this step is regarded 
as of the utmost gravity and of far greater significance than any 
similar action of the naval authorities for many years. It means in 
a word, that the Government of the United States proposes strictly 
to enforce the Monroe Doctrine and to have a power behind it to 
bring about this enforcement of such a character as to impress any 
foreign power, even so formidable a one as Great Britain, with the 
strength of the American navy. 


Since the foregoing article was penned, there are indications that 
an amicable adjustment of the strained relations between Great 
Britain and Venezuela will be soon effected. If this result be 
attained, it will be due mainly to the influence of the United States, 
and to the persistent tender of its good offices to both countries. 
Great Britain appears to be weary of her contention, and Lord 
Salisbury seems to realise that a continuance of the dispute may 
bring the United States into the affair, and thus cause trouble between 
the two great English-speaking nations. It is now rumoured that 
he will make some concession to American public sentiment, by con- 
senting to arbitrate the question of title to a portion of the territory 
now claimed on behalf of British Guiana, and contested by Vene- 
zuela. Should this result be happily obtained, it will have been 
brought about by the good offices of the United States, but not as 
the result of any ultimatum, as incorrectly reported both in the 
English and American press. 

According to statements made by Sefor Andrado, the Venezuelan 
Minister at Washington, there are no less than ten different lines of 
boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana; but only one of 
them has ever been recognised by the Venezuelan Government,— 
the Essequibo River, which was the recognised boundary when the 
treaty of Aranjuez was made in 1791 between Spain and Holland, 
before British Guiana was known, or Venezuela had achieved inde- 
pendence. Once, in 1886, Venezuela offered to accept the Rosebery 
line, but England refused, and every proposition to arbitrate has 
been spurned, because (according to Sefior Andrado) England feels 
better able to cope with Venezuela than with a stronger power. 
Venezuelans are sanguine and confident that the United States can 
force the questions at issue to arbitration, and that arbitration will 
dispose of England’s contentions. It should be added that diplomatic 
relations between Great Britain and Venezuela have ceased since 
1888, from which date England has not had a representative at 
Caracas. 


G. H. D. Gosste. 




















































PARTIES AND POLICIES. 
I.—_THE FAILURE OF GOVERNMENT BY GROUPS. 


Many of the most experienced and sagacious Liberals heartily 
agree with Mr. Gladstone that the overwhelming defeat of the 
party at the last election, if its causes are studied and its lessons 
profited by, may prove in the end a benefit to the cause and an aid 
in the ultimate victory of the principles of steady progress which 
they advocate. The speeches since the elections of the leaders on 
both sides have been characterised by a consciousness of this, but it 
is difficult for men still engaged in the contest of politics, and 
anxious not to offend those with whom they must work, to speak out 
as plainly as is necessary, however much they may deplore the 
mistakes of the past. It does not appear to me that the main causes 
of a national change of opinion so decided have been clearly brought 
out ; and, as an old hand, the last twenty-five years of whose life has 
been spent in active work in Parliament and anxious study of the 
course of politics, and more than double that period in sharing the 
efforts and watching the successes and failures of Liberal principles, 
Liberal leaders, and Liberal followers, 1 may perhaps be allowed to 
state my views of the mistakes made in the recent past to be avoided 
in the future. 

As a Welsh member, I have been a most anxious observer of the 
course of one of the groups whose action appears to me to have 
affected most injuriously the progress of Liberal principles, and 
threatens to be disastrous to English parliamentary government. 
I shall refer to the action of some of the Welsh members repeatedly 
in the following pages, for examples of the most fatal mistakes of the 
sections of the Liberal party during the last Parliament. 

But while, in drawing attention to the lessons of the late Parlia- 
ment, I shall for brevity’s sake take my examples mainly from the 
Welsh members, English and Scotch groups have also committed the 
same blunders in attempting to force their sectional interests upon 
the Government, by assuming an attitude of apparent readiness to 
separate themselves from the Liberal party unless their special 
demands were conceded. These groups must share with the Welsh 
the responsibility of the great Liberal defeat, and we must hope will 
also take to heart the lessons of this bitter experience. 

During the last two years of the late Parliament I felt continually 
more and more convinced that our party and the Government 
were preparing for themselves a signal defeat, though I was hardly 
prepared for its completeness. Small as the majority was with 
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which the Government commenced, I was satisfied, and am so still, 
that they might nave carried the majority of their most important 
measures, certainly through the House of Commons, probably 
through the House of Lords also, if, having stated their programme 
they had been allowed, or had insisted, as they might well have done, 
on being allowed to work out and bring forward in succession care- 
fully prepared measures, instead of being bullied by extremist 
groups into crowding forward at once a number of hurriedly 
prepared, ill-considered bills, to be rendered unworkable and un- 
palatable by concessions extorted to please everyone. It was a case 
of followers who were always pretending that they would not follow, 
and of leaders who did not insist upon leading. In the Liberal 
party there must be differences of opinion, and individual members, 
to be honest, must occasionally vote against their party; but that is 
quite a different thing from the formation of cliques or groups— 
a fatal system which has destroyed Parliamentary government in 
France, and would do so in England if continued. As a strong 
Liberal I do not hesitate to say that if our recent crushing defeat 
gives the death-blow to that system in England it will be the best 
thing that has ever happened to our party. 

My views of what might have been may seem sanguine, but I 
would point to the striking fact that until it became evident that 
by crowding bill upon bill, without bringing any work to comple- 
tion, no practical results were to be expected, there was a striking 
absence in the results of the bye-elections of any sign of the country 
having withdrawn their confidence and hopes from the Liberal 
Government. It is no paradox to say that if a Radical Reformer 
means one who goes thoroughly to the roots of a question, and brings 
forward measures carefully prepared to effect a radical cure for the 
evils he professes to deal with, the Radical party were turned out by 
the country because they were not true Radicals, but insisted on 
forcing the Government to attempt to carry a number of measures 
so crowded, hustled and bustled, that none of them were thoroughly 
threshed out or carefully considered. 

To take the case of the Home Rule Bill. Had the Government 
stuck to their principle of excluding the Irish members from taking 
any part in British legislation, except in those subjects which were 
excluded as Imperial from the powers of the Irish legislature, only 
allowing their presence in the House of Commons when such sub- 
jects were dealt with as were excluded from the scope of the 
Irish Parliament in the Home Rule Bill; had they further accepted 
reasonable amendments, such as requiring Imperial sanction to any 
laws involving the violation of contract, the objections felt in Great 
Britain to be most fatal to the Bill might have been met. But it 
seemed to me (as an old electioneerer) perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
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that a proud nation like the British would allow the Irish to have 
the power of interfering with and stopping British legislation on 
subjects with which Great Britain had no right to deal in Ireland, 
and thus to be able to extort concessions without inconvenience to 
themselves by a hand on the throat of our legislation. The 
blunder would, if possible, have been even more fatal to Ireland 
than to Great Britain, as their leaders would have been forced 
by public opinion constantly to devote themselves to extorting 
money and concessions at Westminster, instead of trying to 
administer with economy and ability the great powers and the 
pecuniary means placed at their disposal at home. 

But perhaps the causes of the disastrous failure of the Liberal 
Party in the last Parliament are most strikingly shown by a com- 
parison of the failure of the Welsh members to carry their measures 
in it, with their success in doing so in the previous one. 

When the Conservative Government came into office in 1886, 
Welsh education was at a very important stage of its development. 
We had secured our University Colleges from the previous Govern- 
ment, but the Principality was almost destitute of what were more 
necessary —Inutermediate Schools to prepare pupils for them. It was 
thought by a number that by perseverance and moderation we might 
persuade the Conservative Government (it not being a party ques- 
tion) to pass an Intermediate Education Bill; and though we were 
on the point of failure by the attempts of some members to insist on 
the impossible, the Conservative Government ultimately supported 
and passed a Bill, whose substantial provisions corresponded to those 
of the Bill originally introduced by Mr. Mundella, and thus placed 
Wales quite in the van, instead of in the rear, of the legal completion 
of the educational ladder from the bottom to the top. 

The opening of the Parliament of 1892-3 found the Welsh 
Liberals in the proud position of having an increased and over- 
whelming majority, and the Welsh Disestablishment Bill avowedly 
second on the programme of the Liberal Party and Government. 

Unfortunately, some of our least experienced and most extreme 
Welsh members, instead of learning from success how to succeed, 
lost their heads, and carried with them others who had no intention 
of splitting away from or embarrassing the Liberal Party. 

I believed then, and I believe now, that had the Welsh members, 
and the other groups, been wise in their proceedings, a Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill might have been passed, such as Mr. Gladstone 
would have drawn, founded on the lines of the Irish Bill, which 
would have given absolute religious equality, but guarding against 
the creation of new and unfair vested interests. 

Among the Welsh clergy and influential laymen of the Church 
in Wales, there is a consciousness that the present state of the 
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Establishment forms a wall between classes and religious parties, 
fatal alike to national union and prosperity, and to the interests of 
religion ; and which does much to keep many of the Episcopal clergy 
in a state of poverty, far greater than would be tolerated under a 
well-devised Disestablishment system, which would call forth volun- 
tury efforts and contributions, as Irish Disestablishment has done. 
I believe, therefore, that both laymen and churchmen, had such 
a Bill been offered, would have seen the wisdom of adopting the 
Scriptural injunction, “ Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst 
thou art in the way with him!” The Church, as a religious body, 
would have received a new stimulus; its clergy would have been 
better paid, with religious equality secured; and though, with a 
more liberal treatment of life interests, a less sum would have been 
available for other purposes, it would have become available now, 
instead of a generation hence. 

But instead of realising and availing themselves of the strength 
of this position, and assisting the Government by showing their 
confidence in the precedence avowedly assigned to the Welsh measure 
of Disestablishment, they began to pass resolutions implying want 
of confidence, and threatening to take a disloyal course, if they did 
not receive all sorts of pledges, which the Government might find it 
impossible to carry out. They thus set an example, fatally followed 
by other groups, of a make-believe of disloyalty and threatened 
secession, to which I do not believe they ever intended to give effect ; 
indeed, the result proved that, except in the case of a very few 
extremists, they certainly did not. They, however, knocked the 
bottom out of the Liberal Party by this unwise course, for they 
justified the assertion of their opponents, which gradually came to be 
believed in the country, that the Liberal Party had no cohesion, but 
were ready to split up as soon as the Government resisted the pres- 
sure of any extremists in their ranks. I am satisfied, on the con- 
trary, that, had the Government put their foot down at once against 
the dictation of groups, the groups would not have forced on defeat 
in the House, and their own annihilation in the constituencies, by 
insisting on taking, in every difficulty, the reins out of their leaders’ 
hands. By careful preparation and determined steering I believe 
the late Government could have carried most of their measures 
through the House. I do not say that they could have carried 
a Liquor Bill, for I do not believe any Ministry could do this, with- 
out devoting a whole session to a measure thoroughly thought-out, 
and with the conviction that it must be carried through both Houses, 
and before a fresh election. 

The past experience of both sides amply proves this. No Bill can 
deal effectively with this old subject without affecting many 
interests and falling short of many expectations; and unless the 
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Tlouse of Commons sees that the measure is so well-considered that 
it ought to pass and will satisfy reasonable requirements—not merely 
in its ideal, but in the power of practically enforcing that ideal— 
it will be dealt with quite as much with a view to a coming election 
as to its actual provisions and practical effect. The history of the 
question in this country, and still more in America, abundantly 
proves that the difficulty is not so much in legislation as in adminis- 
tration, and that to pass laws which not only the public opinion but 
the public will is not educated up to and prepared resolutely to 
enforce, demoralises both the police and loca! government, corrupts 
them and the constituencies, and introduces seven devils as bad as 
that of drink, which it thus reinforces, into the very soul of the 
community. 

I have ventured emphatically to warn Welshmen against the 
danger into which some of their less wise representatives would lead 
them, of allowing their noble national enthusiasm, which ought to 
be a great power for good, to narrow itself into provincialism, and 
reduce Wales into a copy of one of the old petty German Princi- 
palities, instead of being what she may be, a most influential partner 
in the government and resources of the great British Empire. This 
great opportunity, the love of the Welsh for education, their readi- 
ness to avail themselves of it, their willingness to sacrifice immediate 
indulgence for a distant ideal, in all of which they surpass the 
English, combined with their industry and frugality, fit them to 
succeed. But for the lesson how to do this they must look to the 
past history of Scotland ; and for the dangers of failure, to that of 
Ireland. At first the union with Scotland was as unpopular, and 
brought about by the same corrupt means as the union with Ireland. 
But the Scotch, with their natural shrewdness, stimulated by a large 
share of Celtic imagination, saw the advantage which they, by 
becoming better educated, might possess. In effect, instead of the 
greater country annexing the lesser, Scotland annexed England, in 
so far as she obtained for herself a share altogether out of proportion 
to her population or her resources, of the advantages in wealth, 
position, and employment throughout the empire. Everywhere, in 
India, in England itself, and all through the world, you find an 
extraordinary proportion of Scotchmen employed as administrators 
and successful leaders of industry. 

As long as England and Wales are one people under the same 
government, the Welsh may look, with the educational advantages 
now within their power, to obtain, as the Scotch have done, a share 
far larger than their numerical proportion would entitle them to, of 
the resources, wealth, and alvantageous employment, of the united 
Empire. But this would be difficult, if not impossible, if the line of 
separation between Englishmen and Welshmen were more sharply 
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drawn, instead of their unity being made more complete than it is 
at present. 

A friend, largely connected with business undertakings, who had 
just returned from a journey throughout the West and other parts 
of America, in order to form a judgment of its openings, said that 
he found almost everywhere, that where the bosses and managers 
of industrial undertakings were not native Americans, they were 
Scotch, Welsh, and English, rarely Irish, the latter being mainly 
prominent in electioneering management and corruption, as in New 
York. Looking at the past misgovernment of Ireland, it is not for 
us to blame Irishmen for what we must, at least, share the responsi- 
bility of; but I dread for Welshmen any imitation of Irish methods, 
and their result en character and position. Constantly you find the 
hardest, roughest work done by Irishmen; but except in the Scotch- 
Irish race, you tind them with a far smaller share of desirable and 
trusted positions than their abilities and genius ought to entitle 
them to. 

Having a great admiration for the practical intelligence of 
Scotchmen, I have never believed in the cry for Scottish Home Rule. 
The Scotch are, and I trust the Welsh in future will be, too sensible 
to wish to dissolve partnership with their capitalist partner. The 
alliance has been too profitable in the past, and ought to continue so 
in the future. 

If these arguments are, sound the experiences of the last three 
years prove conclusively that a practical nation like our own judges 
its rulers and legislators by the results in steady, well-considered 
progress, rather than by proposals and promises, however grand and 
ambitious, too numerous to be successfully carried out within the 
limits of time into which they are crowded and hurried; and expects 
from its statesmen carefully considered schemes and statesmanlike 
and firm leadership in carrying them to a successtul issue. 

But the most important lesson of all is that the nation will not 
tolerate the degradation of this Mother of Parliaments by its being 
split up into groups selfishly intent on narrow local interests and 
auiie inconsiderate of the national warfare. 

Wititram RaAruBone. 
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GREATLY misunderstood are present conditions if it is imagined 
that, with a majority of 152, a Conservative millennium is 
assured—or even a septennate, except on clearly definable conditions. 
The Liberal Ship, rammed by its opponents, has doubtless been sunk 
in overwhelming waves of amply merited disgust and distrust, and 
we shall see no more of the Derelict, though its survivors may still 
for a time make a struggle to keep afloat as critics of their con- 
querors. But the wreck of the Liberal Party is but one of the con- 
ditions that will bring into more effective play those profound 
underlying causes, not political only, but economic and moral, 
which have long been tending to form two parties in the country, 
very much more definitely opposed than are Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and which, with constitutional Government, must sooner or 
later have their organised representatives in Parliament. It is in 
fundamental economic, rather than in merely political principles, 
that these new parties will differ. But after 1830, or more definitely 
after the great Reform Act of 1832, there was as Lord Aberdeen,’ 
“ Athenian Aberdeen,” was one of the first clearly to see, no longer 
such an antagonism of even political principles as was indicated by 
the names Whig and Tory, and for these names were more and 
more generally substituted those of Liberal and Conservative, as 
indicating a much more superficial and much less definite difference. 
We have reached another such critical period in the history of 
Parliamentary parties. But there is this difference between the 
former and the present epoch of party development; the former 
was the opening, the present is the ending of a transitional period 
of already something more than two generations in length. As 
there was fundamental difference between the Whigs and Tories 
who preceded Liberals and Conservatives, there will again be funda- 
mental difference between political parties; but, as just indicated, of 
a deeper and more revolutionary kind than that which the Restored 
Monarchy inherited from the commonwealth. The time, however, 
of the definite formation and organisation of two such parties is not 
yet, nor is it likely to be for, at least, another decade. But the lust 
stage of a transitional period in which men could be characterised 
either as Liberal-Conservatives or Conservative-Liberals—how signi- 
ficant such a conjunction of terms as would have been impossible in 
the case of Whig and Tory !—will be dated from the great Liberal 
Debacle of 1895. 
(1) See his famous speech of 2nd December, 1852. 
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For the new situation consists in this, that while there is in the 
Country an ever-spreading antagonism of fundamental principles, there 
is no such antagonism in Parliament. I recently pointed out,’ and 
possibly with some effect, how fraudulent were the cries rather than 
principles with which the Liberal Party went to the country at the 
General Election, and how richly deserved would be its extinguish- 
ment. I feared, indeed, that it might be thought I used too strong 
language in speaking of the “Fraud of the ‘Abolition of the Lords’ 
ery,’ the “ Traud of the ‘Ilome Rule’ Cry, 

I guarded myself against any appearance even of personal aspersion 


the honour of Liberal leaders in their private relations. 


”* &e., though, of course, 

against 
» 4 1 . ; (t 7° 

Lut since the rout of the party at the elections this strong language 


has been more than justified by the openly cynical way in which 


Liberals—(with something apparently of the feelings of savages 
towards their fetishes after a defeat)—-huve made bonfires of every 


one of the banners under which they went into battle, and first of all, 
of their noble “ Chief’s ” concentration against the Lords. It seems 
now, indeed—(sce the Liberal Press passin’) —to be almost regarded 
as an insult to attribute to Liberals any Irish Home Rule scheme 
whatever, or anything more than such a pious wish as that of 
“Justice to Ireland”; an insult to pin them any longer to Local 
Veto, or anything but some gort of “ popular control of licences” ; 
an insult even to imagine that there is ‘‘any question now of such 


P * an } 


a cut and dried policy as the Neweastle Programme ” nsult to 
twit with Welsh Disestablishment, or anything less general than a 
desire jor “religious freedom and equality’’; and, above all, an 
insult to suppose that any scheme of Social Legislation which a 
Liberal is capable of proposing or supporting can have anything in 
common with “ the crude and mischievous follies and perversities of 
Socialism.” But what Conservative is there now who would not, 


more or less heartily, echo such generalities of mingled platitude 
and denunciation? How then, do Liberals now propose to 
distinguish themselves from Conservatives? There is talk of 
“ Liberal Reorganisation,” and of correcting what is now deemed 
the error of 1886 in transferring the headquarters of the National 
Liberal Federation from Birmingham to London, and muking its 
chief, Mr. Schnadhorst, the chief also of the Central Liberal 
Association. But what matters material organisation, if there is no 
soul of distinctive principle to be expressed ¥ And what in such cir- 
cumstances can “ Liberal Reorganisation ”’—to recall the simile with 


1) In an Election Pamphlet entitled The Liberal Party : Its True Character, Betrayals 
of the Workers, and Deserved Extinguishment. (Guildford, Billing & Sons). From the 
d»mand for t I may, perhaps, be justified in belicving that it contributed, in some 
slight degree, to making the ‘deserved’ an actual extinguishment, and particularly 
in the Highland constituencies, with which I have been associated in the Crofter 
movement during the last dozen years. 
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which this paper opened—be but the piecing together of floating 
spars and timbers to form a raft for the drowning survivors of the 
sunk battleship ? 

As Sophocles so clearly said, and finely showed, there is 
always a demoniac irony in human trageJies. It is indeed but a 
minor tragedy, this defeat of the Liberals, though, as will become 
more ard more clear, it involves not the fall of a ministry only but 
the extinction of a Party; and yet ever this minor tragedy has its 

ony. What, indeed, could in that way be finer than the spectacle 


the wrecked survivors of this historic battleship struggling for 


their lives tu pi together a raft, while their Captain ashore, and 
‘not,’ as he confesses, “so de pressed as he ought to be,”’* gaily 
surveys them from the nleasant vantage-ground of a racecourse ? 
Notwithstanding the leakiness of the old ship, never very sea- 
worthy, notwithstanding Liberalism’s lack of strong and consistent 
principle, it was still a fighting force as Gladstonianism. But as 
Rosebervism! And when interest on forcigon bonds, as in the 

zyptian Question, is at stake, Roseberyism, identiied with 
fsraclism. What a fall from the old Liberalism! 

It is certainly, for instanec, the development and spread of modern 
leas that now make manifest to all, what has till late ly been seen 
uly by the more penetrating political thinkers, that there is no 
litference of fundamental principle whatever between Liberals and 
Conservatives. But just as a real change in principle was marked 
oy the change of name from Tory to Conservative, a similar change 
in princip! ,is now beine marked by achanze of name from Con- 

rvative to Unionist. ITence, even the superficial cifferences that 


formerly distinguishee 


1 Liberals from Conservatives no more now 
distineuish Liberals from Conservative-Unionists. For Lord Rose- 
bery, therefore, and his Heutenants to talk now of distinetively 


Liberal” principles is mere b/egue and bluf!, whic 


i they dare not 
vindicate by even an attempt at definition. 2/ayue and bluff it is, 


> F 7 


however, whicl 


h, though not very honest, miy still perhaps be 
excused as a natural attempt of the castaways fo retain for them- 
selves, at least for a time, respect as a“ Party.” Dut the attempt 
will certainly not long impose even on the simplest. Most of our 


castaways will, therefore, soon be found clut hing at any rope that 
may be thrown to them from the victorious Unionist frigate, while 
the rest will be hauled in by Socialist fishing-boats. 

The Unionists thus dominate the situation as neither Whigs nor 
Tories, neither Liberals nor Conservatives, have ever done during 
the more than two hundred years of the history of our Parlia- 
mentary Parties. But if Unionists have Roseberyites only 
to face in Parliament, they have much more serious, though 

(1) See Lord Rosebery’s speech on the Address on the opening of the new parliament. 
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as yet, disorganized and conflicting forces to face in the coun- 
try. A great historical process of manifold social changes is 
now advancing to a new epoch of revolutionary consilience. It is 
this which has led to the development in the body politic of new 
needs which the shifty principles and policies of Liberalism have 
appeared altogether inadequate to satisfy. And it is the frank and 
full recognition of these constitutional needs, of the forces which 
arise from the consciousness of these needs, and of the necessity of 
satisfying them in their due order that must be, and indeed already 
promises to be, the basis of Unionist Policy. 

The economic constitution of a society, like the physical 
constitution of an individual, lies at the root of all its possibilities of 
development. The first of all constitutional needs, therefore, to be 
considered, is that which may be found in economic or industrial 
conditions. And that these are not satisfactory, and that, by a 
apidly increasing number of the workers the need of Industrial 
Reorganization is being more and more deeply and widely felt, will 
not, I believe, be denied by anyone duly acquainted with economic 
conditions, and with the facts of public sentiment and opinion with 
respect to these conditions, and especially as manifested during the 
late General Election. The need of such a reorganization, more or 
less wide and thorough-going, was definitely proclaimed by members 
of the various Land-Nationalization or Land-Restoration Societies, 
of the Independent Labour Party, and of the Social Democratic 
Federation. And the most remarkable thing about Conservative- 
Unionist election addresses was the unanimity with which they all 
testified to recognition of the fact that the great masses of the 
workers attach, and very naturally, far more importance to the 
amelioration of their economic condition than to such Liberal pro- 
jects as those of “ Concentration Against the Lords,” “ Irish Home 
Rule,” and ‘* Local Veto.” 

The political importance, however, of sentiment and opinion with 
respect to the need of Industrial Reorganization will not be duly 
recognised unless we take account of how much is included in the 
need thus generally defined, and take account also of the moral 
enthusiasm which the aim at satisfying this need is capable of 
exciting. Industrial Reorganization, fully and truly conceived, must, 
as I think, take definite account not only of mechanical, but of 
intellectual industry. The latter is at least as necessary as the 
former to the progress of mankind, and their lordship over Nature ; 
and to the perfection of each of these industries, specialisation is 
necessary. The result, therefore, of handing over “the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange” to the Hand-workers might 
not be quite so millennial as anticipated by the present school of 
Socialists. Hence, not a secondary, but a primary condition of 
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Industrial Reorganization is a system of State Education, gratuitous 
from its lowest to its highest stages, and which, including as it 
necessarily would, Endowment of Research, would create a new and 
veritable aristocracy. Thus largely conceived, Industrial Reorganiza- 
tion would appeal to other classes than the Hand-workers only, and 
especially to those actual or would-be Brain-workers, whose life, in 
cases innumerable, is, at present, the most miserable struggle between 
necessities of procuring the means of existence and desires of exer- 
cising intellectual capacities for which scope is denied, no less to the 
loss of the community than to the ruin of those possessed of these 
rare capacities. And such a Reorganization—not only of mechanical, 
but of intellectual Industry—would sweep off the bigoted intolerances 
which at present blight intellectual effort and degrade social life with 
abject hypocrisies. 

But there is still another consideration to be taken account of in 
judging of the political importance of sentiment and opinion with 
respect to the need of Industrial Reorganization. The decade that 
as passed since the “ Social Purity ’’ movement was initiated—with 
the customary irony of History, by advocacy such as that of Zhe 
Maiden Tribute—the decade since 1885, while it has both widened and 
deepened conviction of the need of a re-purification of social life, has 
likewise widened and deepened conviction, not only of the worse 
than futility of the means to that end generally advocated by the 
professional ‘ Social Puritans,’ but also of the adequacy to that end 
only of such economic changes as would be implied in a Reorganiza- 
tion of Industry. And so truly is moral aspiration the core of all 
triumphant social, as well as individual endeavour, that effort in the 
direction of Industrial Reorganization will be incomparably strength- 
ened when, as it already promises to be, it is generally inspired by a 
fervent enthusiasm for better moral, no less than for better material, 
conditions. 

To the abuses of our modern Capitalist System the growing 
consciousness of the need of Industrial Reorganization may be clearly 
traced. But, synchronous with the origin of that system was the 
origin of that Naval Power, and hence of that Colonial and Imperial 
Expansion of England which now creates the second, and, at 
present, as I think, most urgent of the needs which must deter- 
mine policy—the need of Britannian federation. Unionism, it is 
true, has hitherto generally meant little more than opposition to a 
Home Rule project, rather than policy, which would certainly have 
had such a result as our Western kinsmen faced the bloodiest of Civil 
Wars rather than tolerate. Let, however, the reader duly reflect on 
the indications furnished by almost every day’s newspapers, and he 
will hardly, I think, but come to the conclusion that the probable 
effect of a certainly not improbable event—a world-wide war, 
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menacing our existence as a Great Power, and endangering the in le- 


pendence of the Colonies as weil as our own-—would be such a sudden 


and immense enlareement of Unionist enthusiasm as would aim at 


the union of, at least, all the Eastern, if not also at the union of the 


Eastern and Western branches of the Race. And I submit that th: 


? 


latent strenoth ol this enth isiasm has been diseuist d by three cir- 


cumstances, which either are not, or need not be, now, inimical to it 
{ 7 2 
full expression. 
I 
The first of the Is th unguestionabl » and, as | taink, jus 
er et % ; : : ' 
aversion to Disraeli Imperialism, or ‘ Jing@oism. But th . 
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nionist Government may eive an iIncomparably Laroer scope, and 


more inspiring significance to the phrase than that which it has 


“4 2 i . : 7 ° 17 ' . 
hitherto usually vorne. [ nionist enthusiasm wiil now mean not 


such only as we have lately had practical evidence of in the rout 
of the “ Separatists;”’ but such larger enthusiasm as that for the 
protection and development of our Colonies, and the maintenance, 
and if necessary, extension of our Asiatic Suzerainty. Nay more, 
such larger Unionist enthusiasm will pass beyond dreams or draft 
schemes. It will effect a Federation of all our Colonies, and at least 2 


defensive and offensive Alliance, if not Federation, between the two 
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great Eastern and Western branches of what has hitherto been, 
considering its true ethnic composition, no less falsely than mis- 
chievously culled our ‘ Anglo-Saxon,” but which would be more 
truly named cur Norse-Keltic Race. And one may note, as an 
interesting illustration of the unity of English History, that the 
man called on now to direct and consolidate the English-speaking 
Peoples, is the descendant and representative of the man chiefly 
associated with the policy which led to that world-wide expansion 
which now makes consolidation necessary. 

The third of the constitutional needs that must now be recognised 
by statesmen is that of Parliamentary Reconstruction, a need of 
which there is certainly a growing, though it may not be yet an 
urgent, conviction. Great would, therefore, be the mistake of imagin- 
ing that the contemptuous rejection by Unionists, or even the 
repentant abandonment now by Liberals themselves, of the Liberal 
project of Irish Home Rule, is significant of general satisfaction 
with our Westminster Parliament, as entirely adequate to all the 
present needs of our composite Commonwealth. On the contrary, 
the discussion of the question of Irish Home Rule, and the mani- 
fest futility of Liberal attempts to settle this question isolatedly, 
and otherwise than as part of a great general scheme of Parlia- 
mentary Reconstruction, has only tended to show the need of such 
reconstruction, and also the necessity of its postponement for the 
maturing of its conditions. The Unionists have rightly seen the 
farcical impossibility of the Liberal scheme of Irish Home Rule, 
with limitations and safeguards all certain to be rescinded on pain 
of intolerable obstruction by the Irish members retained in the 
British House of Commons. Nor have they been without justifica- 
tion in fearing complete and ruinous dismemberment if Home Rule 
Parliaments were created, as the phrase is, “ all round”; and if thus 
a Parliament were conceded, not to Ireland only, but to Scotland, to 
Wales, and to England, and, zs already, in a measure, to that 
County of London which has a larger population than any one of 
the national divisions of the United Kingdom, save England 
only. 

Whether such dismemberment would really be inevitable, if 
Home Rule all round were coneeded, would, however, depend on the 
strength of the passion for Britannian unity; on the adequacy of 
the means for giving expression to that passion ; and particularly on 
the feasibility of the constitution of a truly Imperial or, rather, as 
I should say, Federal Parliament, disembarrassed of all but a 
general supervision and control of State Parliaments. Thus the 
question of Home Rule Parliaments is seen to be, in the most 
intimate way, connected with that of a truly Imperial, or rather 
Federal, Parliament. And with this, again, is seen to be no less 
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intimately connected the question of a more justly authoritative 
House of Lords. In the rejection, therefore, by Unionists, and 
abandonment even by Liberals themselves, of the Liberal project 
of Irish Home Rule, there has been, with many, quite as much 
of affirmation as of negation; and this will, I believe, be still more 
generally true the more the Home Rule question is considered, as 
it may now perhaps be, unobscured by party prejudices. If, there- 
fore, a satisfying Irish Home Rule scheme is, for the present, denied, it 
will rather be because of the affirmation of the necessity of a general 
reconstruction of our Parliamentary system, than because of the 
negation of what, in such a reconstruction, would be necessarily 
granted ; and pledges of this may be given in, at least, a temporarily 
contenting measure oi Local Self-government. 

But the question of Home Rule is by no means connected only 
with, and finally solvable only as part of, the solution of the larger 
question of Parliamentary Reconstruction. It is very intimately 
connected, also, with the question of Industrial Reorganisation. For 
Home Rule questions are by no means questions only of national 
sentiment, but also of economic aim. The settlement of the Irish, 
has become more immediately imperative than the settlement of the 
other Home Rule questions, only because it has been more defi- 
nitely connected with the settlement of the Land Question. And 
this intimate connection of political with economic questions is seen 
also in the change of opinion, which even men of only middle age 
may have noted, with respect to our present monarchical form of 
Parliamentary Government. As young men, they may have been 
ardent Republicans. But now they would probably not trouble 
themselves even to discuss the question of Republic or Monarchy. 
So generally is it now recognised, that the probabilities are that the 
Monarchy will fall, not as the result of a Political, but as an inci- 
cident of an Economic Revolution.’ And this is in accordance with 
a general law. The history of Political Forms demonstrates 
that, from the time of the substitution of Republican for Monarchical 
Governments in Greece and at Rome, down to modern times, great 
political changes are ever but the superficial expressions of great 
economic changes. 

More than is usually believed, human action, both in individuals 
and in societies, is still determined by instinct, or inarticulate feeling, 
us distinguished from reason, or articulate thought. Doubtless there 
was, during the late General Election, but little reasoned considera- 
tion of the bearing on each otber of these three great needs of our 
present economic and political condition—the need of Industrial Re- 
organization, of Britannian Federation, and of Parliamentary Re- 

1) Instructive in this regard was the recent correspondence in the Westminster Gazette 
4th to 19th September), on the question, ‘‘ Is the Royal Family English ?”’ 
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construction. But I venture to think that the Socialist vote would 
have been very much larger than 50,000 had there not been a wide- 
spread inarticulate feeling, even where no articulate opinion, that, 
however desirable might be very great economic changes, the Social- 
ists have by no means reached, as yet, an unimpeachable theory of 
these desirable changes; and had there not been a feeling also, 
even where it had not reached articulate expression, that the very 
existence of the country might be imperilled if Industrial Reorganiza- 
tion were, as yet, preferred before that strengthening, as well as 
safeguarding of the national positiqgn, which it was believed could be 
relied on if Unionists, but could not be equally relied on if Liberals, 
were given power. Nor, I venture to think, would Irish Home 
Rule have been so decisively negatived had it not been for the 
feeling, even where there was not a reasoned opinion, that National 
Unity would be thus endangered ; that, true as it might be, that a 
real union of all could not be attained without justice to each, the 
Irish question could not be treated isolatedly, as impracticably 
attempted by the Liberals; and that not the Irish Question only, 
but other Home Rule questions would one day render necessary a 
Parliamentary Reconstruction in which the House of Lords also 
would be far more effectively dealt with than by the charlatanism 
of Lord Rosebery. And though less obvious than the more articu- 
late causes usually assigned for the Liberal defeat, yet, perhaps 
more important was the inarticulate instinct that the country, 
under present, and still more under what appear to be rapidly 
approaching political conditions, would be safe only under a vigor- 
ously Unionist Government. 

While, however, the first place must, for the present, be given to 
both securing and expanding the Unity of our Race, it would be folly 
to imagine that the equally profound, though not, it may be, equaily 
pressing, needs of Industrial Reorganization and Parliamentary 
Reconstruction can be safely overlooked. It may be only ef future 
Parties that these needs will be the main determining causes. But 
I would urge that the great aim which should distinguish the 
new Conservative or Unionist Party can be achieved cnly if it is 
aided by such ameliorative and foresighted measures as will not 
only give such satisfaction to those other needs as is presently 
required, but will also lessen, in the future, the violence of 
revolutionary change when these needs, at once intensified and 
extended in the popular consciousness, demand, as they assuredly 
will, incomparably more complete satisfaction. 

Undoubtedly no great changes in the direction of Industrial 
Reorganization can be, as yet, attempted. But much of, at least, an 
ameliorative character may be accomplished by Land Acts, and 
especially by Irish and Scottish Land Acts. Such Land Acts supple- 
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mented by State aid to building, railway, harbour, and other schemes 
for the benefit, indeed, of special localities—London, and the Iligh- 
lands, or Ireland-—but for the ultimate benefit of the whole country, 
is probably all that can be at present attempted in the direction of 
Industrial Reorganization. And similarly attempts in the direction of 
Parliamentary Reconstruction must apparently be, for the present, 
limited to disembarrassing the Imperial Parliament of business which 
may be better dealt with by General Councils completing the scheme 
of Local Government already instituted. Thus, I venture to think 
D> 


that the policy lately summed up by an able writer in ios erie, 


..£.,1:900 


“Abroad be up and stirring; at home rest and be thank ul, 
would be one recommending such inaction at home as would make 


~ 
1 


the action recommended abroad d: ingverous, 1i not unpossible. Such 


: . . } . 1] ) “ al rstane ar 
action, urder present and prob ble international conditions, can be 


STs Cee ae ain hae tot. " 
safe only if backed by an enthusiastically united people. And 
without, at least, such ameliorative measures as those just indicated, 
tozcth« ith the assured hope of larger measures in like directions 


i 
in the future, we shall not have the enthusiastic union needed for 
triumphant encountering of the dangers by which we are now con- 
fronted. 

What are these dangers? The first, though it need by no 
means be the most formidable amongst them, is that of war with 
France. It may be undesirable to dwell upon, but it would be inex- 


+ 


cusable to ignore the bit erly persistent hostility of France to Eng- 


land during these twenty-five years since her humiliating defeat by 
Germany. In every part - the world, and in every possible way, 
this envious hostility has shown itself, even when no further 
advantage could possibly accrue to France beyond the satisfaction 
of pullinga hair from th« lion’: S “tail: Of course, one can understand 


the psye tholos gy of itall. France dared not, after her terrible defeat, 
recover her self-esteem by flouting Germany ; but England she be- 
lieved that she could not only safely flout, 

and even flog her lesser allies and dependa 


it here and there filch from, 
its. It has been a Gallic, 
but somewhat ignoble, way of recovering self-esteem after defeat ; and 


bi 
lar 


that especially as the general fecling in England after the Franco- 
German War was certainly one, not only of admiration of the heroic 
defence made by France, but of sympathy with her ia her fall, and 
indignation at her mutilation. But these twenty-five years’ experi- 


ences, not only of the insulting raving of her Press, but of the hostile 
action of her Government, have undoubtedly somewhat changed 
British feeling towards our encroaching neighbour. And neighbours 
as we are in every quarter of the globe, and assured as France now 
believes herself to be of the aid of Russia, war may, too probably, be 
found unavoidable. 


(1) September, 1895. Lord Salisbury’s Triumph. 
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But the greatest of ull the dangers that confront us is that of 
mutiny or rebellion in India. For two things, at least, are certain 


++} 


with f 


regard to that Suzerainty of ours in India which has already, 
to a great extent, and which, if it is maintained, will more and more 
become a Suzerainty of Southern Asia. The first is, that, consider- 
ing the disproportion between ows one or two hundred thousand and 
their two or three hundred millions, and the cireumstances which 
now make this disproportion more dangerous than it has hitherto 
been, the maintenance of our Suzerainty is possible only if it is based 
on a general conviction among the princes and peoples of India that 
this Suzerainty aids, rather than hinders, their prosperity and pro- 


eress. And the second fact is, that it is more than questionable 
1 } . . ° . ° 

whether any such general conviction exists. And this apparently 

for these three reasons chicfly: (1) because of the impoverishment 


of the — by the obiaitgatde a year exacted for military expedi- 


tions and works, as interest on railways and loans, and for salaries 
‘ ‘ " : 
and p MNSIONS ; “(3) ieee of the inadequate deer e in which the 


he country is shared with its leading natives; and 


Government of t 


(3) I fear it must be added, because of less faith than formerly in 


our plighted word, and, at the same time, greater impatience of our 
unsympathe tic haughtiness 
Possibly with this danger we might again be able to cope, as we 


i 
have already done, had we, as then, this danger only to encounter, 
But if anything in the political future is certain it would scem to be 
that, if there were rebellion in India, there would be also war with 
France, and probably also with Russia : and that, if there were war 
with France ond Russia, there would, if we do not see quickly to th 
preventing of it, be rebellion in India. The certain result of such a 
combination would be a more tremendous strain on our energies and 
resources than they have ever yet been subjected to. The possib] le, 
nay, it may even be not improbable, result of such a combination— 
considering especially our fateful dependence on foreign food supplies 


“ec 


—-might be the “breaking and shivering’’ even of our “ great 
State and Empire,” we too ‘“ becoming a prey,” and “ every bird 
taking a heidi: ” Nor are these any mere alarmist anticipations. 
They are but indications of possibilities, not at all for the sake of 
alarming, but in order to rouse to such action as will render them 
impossibilities. And it is with reference to the action that should 
be taken with this object that I would now briefly offer some 
considerations. 

The central knot of the fatefully entangled situation is the 
Indian problem. Without India, or with a thoroughly loyal India, 
European rivalries and European politics would be, or should be, 
little or nothing to a Power in undisputed command of the seas. It 
is because we have to solve a problem similar to that with which the 
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Ottoman Empire was confronted, but failed to solve, and so became 
impossible—it is because of a precisely similar political dilemma that 
European relations are for us unfortunately at present of so great 
importance. Just as had the Ottomans in Europe, so have we in 
India, to conduct an immense economic transition, complicated with 
religious and political issues of the gravest kind. Hence the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Ottoman Empire are for us, with 
reference to our Asiatic empire, of profound instructiveness if we 
rise to a somewhat truer view of these causes than that of the 
“Liberalism” which attributes them simply to the diabolic 
character both of the race and of the religion of the Turks. But 
for the interference of the European Powers it would seem to have 
been possible that the Sultans might have succeeded in their great 
task.’ And of us a similar story may be told if we too cannot 
achieve what they failed to accomplish: first, attachment of the 
people to our rule, and loyal association of them with our destinies 
by the liberties conceded and the benefits assured; and, secondly, 
such freedom of action for ourselves in achieving this difficult but 
glorious task as we can have only if neither interfered with nor 
menaced by European rivals. 

First of all, then, how are the princes and peoples of India to be 
attached to our rule and associated with our destinies in loyal 
co-operation’ As advisers we have Indian officials and Indian 
tourists; but the former are believed to be generally insufficiently 
sympathetic, and the latter to be certainly insufficiently informed. 
Surely, then, considering the facts above stated in indicating the 
danger of our position in India, the sooner an Indian Commission 
worthy of a Unionist government and worthily contrasting with the 
Indian (the faddist Opium!) Commission of the Liberal government 
is nominated and gets to work the better. For its mere appointment 
would or should convince both the princes and peoples of India of 
what is undoubtedly the fact, that popular sentiment and opinion in 
this country need but to be stirred by the report of such a Com- 
mission to be overwhelmingly in favour of whatever, in the way both 
of diminution of taxation and extension of rights of self-government 
and British citizenship, may be thus authoritatively recommended 
as Justice to India. 

There remains the equally serious question: How are we, in our 
attempt to achieve this difficult but glorious task in India, to insure 
ourselves such freedom of action as we can have only if neither 
interfered with nor menaced by European rivals? Certain Euro- 
pean Alliances have been urged. I more than question the policy of 
any Alliance but with our own kith and kin. The bold new 


1) See Europe and Asia, pp. 186 and following, a work in which I set forth, sixteen 
years ago (1879), the main ideas of the policy here indicated. 
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departure has also been proposed of abandoning our positions in the 
Mediterranean—save I should hope, Gibraltar, though far, a3 yet, 
from being an efficient sea-fortress. Such abandonment, implying 
as it would, withdrawal of all opposition to Russia in South- 
eastern Europe and Asia Minor, would rid us of the fear of any 
menace by her in India; would set free the whole of our Medi- 
terranean Fleet and garrisons; and would thus put all the 
colonies of France, which are mere nests of Officials, rather than 
centres of Industry, at our mercy. Nay more. We could not 
abandon the old Mediterranean, with Malta, Cyprus and Egypt, 
without giving rise to such quarrels among Mediterranean, and 
would-be Mediterranean Powers as would give us a tolerably free 
hand in the new Mediterranean, the Pacific. It is objected that 
such withdrawal would have an appearance of “scuttle” which 
would be more dangerous than even the attempt to continue still 
to hold our positions in the Mediterranean. But whether this 
would be so, or not, would depend on the other measures that 
might accompany such withdrawal—as, for instance, the assump- 
tion of Protectorates of Morocco, and of Arabia, with the Shereef 
of Mecca as Khalif. Here, however, I need express no definite 
opinion on a question so ably argued by others. And this only 
I will venture to say: that, if the great aim of Unionist Policy 
is to be, as I think it should be, the Federation of the scattered 
Peoples of our Race, and the Sovereignty of the Seas, it may 
quite possibly be not only worth abandoning, but necessary to 
abandon, the Mediterranean of the Old World for the consolida- 
tion of our power on that Mediterranean of the New Time, the shores 
of which are already peopled or colonised by our race—the Pacitic 
and Indian Oceans. 

Finally, let me point out that, with our success or failure in 
solving the Indian problem is more intimately connected the 
development and federation of our Colonies than is usually imagined. 
“T regard many of our Colonies,” said Mr. Chamberlain, in the course 
of the debate on the Colonial Office vote, ‘‘ as being in the condition 
of undeveloped estates which can never be developed without Imperial 
>; and within businesslike limits the country will cer- 
tainly endorse action on the principle thus indicated. Hardly, it 
may be hoped, will the country now permit such obstacles being 
thrown in the way of the interconnection and expansion of the 
colonies as was sanctioned, for instance, under a Liberal Government 
by Lord Derby in New Guinea (1883), by Lord Granville at Angra 
Pequeiias (1884), and even by Lord Salisbury in the late (by no 
means the last) partition of Africa. Almost certainly the dangers 
arising from the growing power of Russia, and of Japan, and from 
the coming conflict in the Pacific, will subordinate to the general 
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interests of the States of the Australian Continent those personal 
interests and ambitions of their politicians which seem hitherto chiefly 
to have prevented Australian Federation. And as to the Federation, 
not only of the Federated Australian and Australasian States, but also 
of the Federated Afrikander States, with the Mother country, much 
may be done by the creation of the conditions—and, as first of these, 
cheap and rapid means of inter-communication—from which Federa- 
tion will naturally arise, given the spirit of it. But the creation of tke 
muterial conditions from which a Federation of the English-speaking 
Peoples, under the hegemony of Great PBritain, will naturally arise 
is but the minor half of the problem. The spiritual forces have to 
be created, the desire, the passionate enthusiasm for such Federation. 
And whether such enthusiasm is excited, or not, depends, above all, 


on the way in which the Mother Countrv bears herself in facine the 


1 Nl 
perils to her Suzerainty in India and Southern Asia; the perils to 
. ‘ ia ; — % 
her due place in the China Seas ; andthe perils to ] very existent 


as a great Power or even independent Nationalit 
4 con E on , . . . } 4] + ms ] 
to think that she is now, and venture to prophesy that she will to all, 


? c 1 4 . _. i + 
before the end of the century, manifestly be confronted. Let her 


face these confronting perils heroically, and with just regurd to tl 
+ r 


ghts of others, and particularly of the Indian peoples, and the 


lederation of the English-speaking Peoples, under the hegemony of 
ee | et Peer , é 

Great Britam—though, of course, only as primus (ater pares-—is 
assured. And with this is, or ought to be, assured an immense 


advance towards that Federation of Peoples and of Races, all with 
varying capacities, but each with its indispensable function in that 


organism of I[umanity, the constitution of which is the goal of 
Civilisation. 


J. S. Srvart-GuLennie. 
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Ir seems somewhat bold to attempt to say anything fresh about 
Hamlet—a subject upon which more wise and more foolish things 
have been spoken than upon any theme within the scope of English 
literature. Indeed, it is only by ignoring the vast voluminousness 
of learned speculation and ingenious comment that I dare hope to 
put forward that which alone can excuse my temerity—an original 
point of view. My point of view is that of the actor, and in this 
declaration I trust I shall not be held guilty of a too fantastic pre- 
sumption, for were not Shakespeare and Ilamlet both actors?’ I 
purpose then to approach this most debated of Shakespeare’s master- 
I 


propose, in fact, to attempt to remove the seeming inconsistencies of 





pieces through the despised medium of practical experience 


Hamlet’s character with the assistance of an actor’s prompt copy. 
ilamlet is not only literature-—it is drama. Hamlet himself is 
human or he is nothing. It is in the living humanity which 
animates his whole being that the unequalled attractiveness of this 
great creation lies. It is because Hamlet is eternally human that 
the play retains its lasting hold on our sympathies. We are all 
potential Hamlets. And who more than the actor in the white 
heat of passion, can explore the giddy heights and latent tracts of 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece? Ile has the privilege-—a_ privilege 
which alone would make his life an enviable one—of speaking 
those noble words, of being for the time translated into the higher 
region of the great poet’s greatest imaginings; of soaring on the 
wings of passion into the rapt heaven of poetic fantasy; of experi- 
encing personally, in the portrayal of Hamlet, his youthful aspira- 
tions, his scorns of the insolence of oflice, and, perchance, his love 
for the fair Ophelia. 

Like all great works, Hamlet is distinguished by simplicity ; he 
who will approach this subject with the mind of a child will see 
clearly—it is only when we look at Hamlet as through the blurred 
microscope of super-subtlety that it becomes a nebular hypothesis. 
It is the first duty of the actor, in his interpretation of the tragedy, 
to bring home the poet’s meaning. Of course, each is bounded by 
his own personality, by the limitation of his own mental horizon. 
The question as to whether Hamlet was mad or feigning madness, 
has vexed the minds arid spoilt the tempers of countless writers. 
They have not the suppleness of mind to understand that a man may 


(1) The substance of a Lecture delivered to the Literary Society at Wolverhampton. 
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have many facets—that he may be everything by turns, and every- 
thing sincerely,—‘ A pipe for fortune’s finger to sound what stop 
she pleases.’’ Here is a young prince of lofty ideals, whose natural 
refinement of mind has been cultivated at the University of Witten- 
berg. His sensitive nature shrinks from the contemplation of 
the boorish court—where he is as much out of place as a jewelled 
ring in a hog’s snout. He returns to Denmark to find a riotous 
rabble merry-making over the nuptials of his own mother with his 
father’s brother. He sees this hiccoughing monarch sitting on his 
honoured father’s throne, and reeling towards his mother’s bed. 
What wonder that the world seems to him ‘an unweeded garden 
that grows to seed, things rank and gross in nature”? IJLamlet 
sickens at the sight—the flood of grief at the loss of his beloved 
father engulfs, for the moment, his tender passion for the fair 
Ophelia—and he gives vent to his feelings in an outburst on the 
frailty of woman. 

Hamlet learns from Horatio and his companions of the apparition 
of his father’s spirit. His prophetic soul already presages foul 
play, and through the darkness of his suspicions now rises the 
blood-red sun of revenge. Up to this point Hamlet has been 
a perfectly sane and rational young man. In the meeting with 
the Ghost, again, there is nothing abnormal in his attitude— 
he is overcome with awe on beholding his father’s spirit in arms, 
and is prepared to follow him regardless of perils. In the second 
Ghost scene Hamlet is overwhelmed with grief and indignation on 
learning of the infamy by which his futher met his death. To the 
actor this is a scene of intense and prolonged excitement, more 
exhausting, because pent up, than perhaps any passage in the whole 
play. I have sometimes asked myself, with that second conscious- 
ness of the actor, whether thus to waste one’s vital force could have 
any compensating effect upon the audience, for Hamlet’s eyes are 
fixed on the Ghost, his face is averted from the public, and probably 
the actor’s excitement is lost upon them. But, nevertheless, I con- 
clude that it is necessary for the actor to undergo this strain of 
self-excitation in order to reach that condition of hysteria which 
overcomes Hamlet after the Ghost’s departure. Here again Hamlet, 
it seems to me, behaves just as any highly-wrought young man 
would behave on hearing of the terrible fate which had befallen a 
beloved father. He is all on fire to sweep to his revenge with wings 
as swift as meditation or the thoughts of love. But the fire is too 
fierce—it perforce burns itself out. And here the actor should 
make clear to the audience that physical exhaustion prevents Hamlet 
from carrying out the impulse of his mind—the weakened physical 
machine is, as it were, unequal to respond to the promptings of the 
mind. Hamlet cries : 
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“ Oh, all ye hosts of heaven! Oh Earth, what else ? 
And shall I couple hell? Oh, fie. Hold, hold, my heart ; 
And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 
sut bear me stiffly up.” 


And turning towards the castle where his uncle is still carousing, 
he continues :— 


“Oh villain, villain, smiling damned villain.” 


His passion has reached its climax. He has drawn his sword, it 
falls back into its scabbard ; physical action, the immediate brutal 
revenge, is abandoned, and Hamlet cries :— 


‘*My tables—my tables—meet it is I set it down.” 


He turns from the sword to the pen, for his is essentially the literary 
mind. His strength is spent, subtlety takes the place of action,—the 
mind is stronger than the body. Here the same symptom is shown 
as in persons who become lightheaded from physical exhaustion. 
Hamlet can always, such is the agility of his mind, travesty his own 
emotions, and in this spirit he jots down on his tablets :— 


‘‘That one may smile and smile and be a villain—at least I’m sure it may be so 
in Denmark.” 


This same hysteria continues through the following scene when 
Hamlet addresses the ghost :— 


‘* Well said, old mole, can’st work in the earth so fast ?”’ 


The first indication of an apparent aberration of the mind occurs 
here. Horatio and Marcellus come in search of Hamlet and ques- 
tion him as to his interview with the Ghost. ‘Oh, wonderful! ” 
says Hamlet :— 


Hor, ‘Good my lerd, tell it. 

Ham, (Suspiciously). No, you'll reveal it. 
Hor, Not 1, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor 7. my lord. 


Ham. Wow say you then—would heart of man once think it? But you’ll be 
secret 7 
Ifor. and Mar, Ay, by heaven, my lord.” 


Hamlet is now evidently on the point of revealing the purport of 
=] I t 
rt , . . . e 
the Ghost’s message. ‘‘There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all 
Denmark,’’ he begins; then suddenly, his suspicion of Marcellus 
’ 5 ’ J? 
asserting itself, he adds, “ but he’s an arrant knave.” 
He continues to pour out “ wild and whirling words,” and makes 
them swear on his sword that they will never reveal the knowledge 
e fo) 
of what has passed that night. Upon being assured of their 
secrecy, he tells them clearly that the Ghost is an “ honest ”’ one, 
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and then he opens up to them what is in his mind. He may here- 
after, for his own purposes, “put on an antic disposition,’’—that is to 

, feign madness in order to be the better able to play the detec- 
tive, and he enjoins them, by all they hold sacred, not to reveal to any 
soul that he is thus by diplomacy about to undertake what his phy- 
sical enterprise shrinks from—the avenging of his father’s murder. 
After revereutly apostrophising the dead King’s perturbed spirit, he 
gives his companions the cue to go. Aguin he feels unequal to the 
terrible task imposed upon him, and cries : 


** The world is out of joint— 
Oh, cursed spite, that ever I was born to set it right.” 


With his dead father’s voice still ringing in his ears, he goes 
dazed and exhausted from the scene, contemplating may be, with his 
mind's eye, the terrible vista of events between him and the goal of 
destiny. 

In the second act we find Hamlet busy with his scheme of feign- 
‘ng madness, for Ophelia tells her father how Lord Hamlet had 
come to her in a disordered mental and physical state, and how by 
his demeanour he had affrighted her. The interview probably took 
place immediately after Hamlet’s meeting with the Ghost. Now 
this brings us to a consideration as to how far Hamlet’s mind was 
overbalanced by the terrible revelation. Hamlet evidently takes an 
intellectual and painful delight in exercising his ingenuity and his 
wit upon the various dupes of his feigned madness. He is, in fact, 
always an artist—the literary man who makes copy out of his own 
emotions for his own edification. He, as it were, vivisects his vic- 
tims, himself the greatest of these; the exercise proves fatal. But 
in considering the subject of Ilamlet’s madness or sanity, let it be 
borne in mind that never in his soliloquies, and never in his commu- 
nings with Horatio, does he utter words of madness. This is my 
case-—the antic disposition is only put on with those whom he does 
not trust, or with those whom he has an interest in hood-winking. 
As presented on the stage, I conceive that Hamlet enters slightly 
before his cue, detects the King and Polonius in their conspiracy, 
vanishes for a moment behind the curtains, and then enters stark, 
staring mad to Polonius. 

“ Do you know me, my lord?” asks Polonius. “ Excellent well,” 
replies Hamlet. «You're a fishmonger.” In his moods of madness, 
Hamlet takes pleasure in letting his wit run riot—like a colt ina 
paddock. On Polonius saying, ‘‘ My honourable lord, I will most 
humbly take my leave,” Hi umlet replies, “‘ You cannot, sir, take from 
me anything that I will more willingly part withal—except my life, 
except my life, except my life,’”"—leaping at a bound, such is the 
versatility of his nature, from the gay to the grave. 
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In the scene with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, who have come 
to spy upon him, Hamlet receives them with perfect courtesy till his 
suspicions are aroused, “Beggar that I am, I am even poor in 
thanks, but I thank you.” And here comes a point at which, as I 
have suggested before, the meaning of the play may be illumined 
by stage business. Hamlet, in all the frankness of his nature, gives 
his hand to Rosencrantz. He finds it moist, with moistness of ner- 
vousness and treachery. He looks into Rosencrantz’s eyes, and, 
reading in them a confirmation of the hand’s betrayal, he suddenly 
asks, ‘‘ Were you not sent fur? Is it your own inclining? Is it a 
free visitation ?”” And he wrings from the two confederates a con- 
fession of espionage. 

Once satisfied of the correctness of his own suspicions, Hamlet 
again puts on “the antic disposition.” ‘I have of late,’’ he says, 
“but wherefore I know not, lost all my mirth, foregone all custom 
of exercise ; indeed, it goes so heavily with my disposition that this 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile promontory; this 
most excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging 
firmament—this majestical roof, fretted with golden fire, why it 
appears no other thing to me but a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours.” But here he breaks off, the artist becomes ‘absorbed 
by his own eloquence rather than with its purpose, and with an 
enthusiasm very wide from all assumption of madness, he continues 
with those splendid words beginning, ‘‘ Whata piece of work is man!” 

In this scene occurs a passage which seems to me the key-stone of 
Hamlet’s character. It is a phrase in which the whole tragedy of 
his life is bounded as in a nut-shell. JIlamlet exclaims, ‘‘ There is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” In these 
words we find the clue to the failure of many a potentially great man. 
The man who most succeeds in life is he who only sees one side. The 
man whose mental horizon is wide, who is capable of seeing the good 
and evil on both sides, who wanders from the high-road of a fixed 
purpose into the by-lanes of philosophical contemplation, will not 
reach his goal so soon as he who only looks straight ahead, and 
follows the nose of his purpose unthinkingly. A demonstration of 
this is contained in the written play of Hamlet, which the brief three 
hours’ traffic of the stage prevents being shown in action. I refer 
to the character of Fortinbras. THe sees only one side of things, and 
knows precisely what he wants. And what is the result? Well, 
the result is, that when Hamlet is dead, this essentially practical 
unimaginative young man comes in, and, in the language of our 
modern slang, “ takes the cake.” 

Perplexed as he is, Hamlet is only too glad to turn to the 
players, in order for the moment to divert his “mind from the con- 
templation of the duty which the Ghost has imposed upon him. And 
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he asks them to give him a taste of their quality. But the speech 
of the actor only serves to remind Hamlet of his dormant duty. 
And here may be mentioned a bit of by-play, which may serve to 
emphasize what may have been in Shakespeare’s mind. In the 
course of his recital of Hecuba’s woes, the player makes use of the 
exclamation ‘“mobled Queen.”’ Hamlet repeats the words. This 
may be the first glimmering of Hamlet’s scheme to expose the King 
through the medium of the play, and with a view to illustrating this, 
the actor may take out his tablets and reflectively jot down some 
rough notes. . . . Hamlet is now left alone, and throws himself 
on a couch. The pent-up stream of hitherto unspoken thoughts 
is poured forth in torrents of eloquence in the speech, ‘‘O what a 
rogue, and peasant slave am I!” It seems to him monstrous that 
this player should for the imagined wrongs of Hecuba (‘‘ What’s 
Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?”’) be able to shed tears and to be 
distracted, while he himself feels impotent to avenge the bloody death 
of his owu father. Here again the artist is paramount. Instead of 
rushing to the immediate revenge, he chews the cud of his wrath. To 
illustrate this state of mind, I have introduced the action of Hamlet 
making sword-thrusts at the empty throne at the words, “ Bloody, 
bawdy villain! O vengeance ”’ Hamlet, in fact, loves to “ act,” 
while he shrinks from doing the deed of violence. The actor should 
suggest that Hamlet has spent his energy in vain unpackings of his 
heart, and the drawn sword drops by his side, as he cries in the 
impotence of his despair, “‘O, what an assamI!...” He turns 
to the thought of testing the King through the play, and thus 
excuses himself for his inaction. ‘The spirit that I have seen may 
be the devil . . . ,”” meaning that the Ghost may be an invention 
of the devil to entrap him into murder, to avenge what may not 
have been a murder after all! Hamlet will temporise ; “I'll have 
grounds more relative than this,” he cries. ‘The play’s the thing 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King.” Here, again, the 
actor may illumine the text with illustrative by-play. I have 
thought it permissible to illustrate the gruesomeness of the situation 
ly making the stage grow gradually dark. The only light comes 
from a huge fire, and with its aid, Hamlet, kneeling, dashes down 
on his tablets the lines to be embodied in Gonzago—the speech 
through which he hopes to “catch the conscience of the King.” 
This is, of course, purely a pictorial effect. 

In Act III. we find the King, the Queen, and Polonius scheming 
to find out from the fair Ophelia whether Hamlet’s madness is due 
to love or some other cause, and the meeting of Hamlet and Ophelia 
is pre-arranged by them. Ophelia, unwillingly it may be, consents, 
und sits down with a book in her hand before the pric-dicu. Meanwhile 
the King and Polonius have concealed themselves, and Hamlet enters 
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with the words, ‘‘ To be or not to be.” From her coign of vantage 
Ophelia listens to the self-torturings of Hamlet in that great soli- 
loquy wherein he pours out his very heart, and she falls upon her 
knees praying for her lover. Hamlet’s wondrous words may, per- 
haps, be thought to thus gain an added pathos and significance. 
Observe here, as in all Hamlet's self-communings throughout the 
play, that every word uttered by him is sane. In this instance he 
gives vent to his sighs—as who indeed has not before he reaches the 
middle age of cynicism, and accepts the world at its own valuation ? 
He longs for that sleep of death which shall be the term ofall ills; 
he rails at the oppressor’s wrongs, at the insolence of office, as who 
among us has not railed ? And he laments the spurns that patient 
merit from the unworthy takes. What wonder that a new pity gilds 
the love of Ophelia? So great is Hamlet’s shrinking from the task 
imposed, that at this moment he contemplates taking his own life in 
order to avoid taking that of the King. Revenge itself is now sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought. And then, again, the /eit- 
motif rings in our ears—that motif which, in considering Hamlet’s 
attitude, I cannot sufficiently insist upon: “ There is nothing good 
nor bad, but thinking makes it so.”’ Tempest-tossed, rudderless, 
anchorless, he stands before the fair Ophelia, the most pitiable figure 
the mind of man has ever conjured up. And seeking the sympathy 
of woman—as who has not in such moments ?—he exclaims, ‘“‘ Nymph, 
in thy orisons be all my sins remembered.” 

We have now come to a scene which has perhaps more than any 
other, vexed the minds of the analytical, but which by the aid of 
imaginative stage treatment—and let us always remember that 
Hamlet is a stage play—appears to me to have all the clearness of a 
blue sky. It should be the endeavour of the actor (with the aid of 
such imaginative stage business) to make it so clear. I have taken 
counsel of many, I have waded through innumerable comments, but the 
following seems to me a simple exposition of a supposed mystery :— 


Oph. ‘Good, ny lord, how does your Honour for this many a day ?” 
Ham. (Leaving her presence, and with infinite sadness). ‘‘ I humbly thank you. 
Well, well, well.” 


Ophelia stops him. ‘‘ My lord, I have remembrances of yours that I 
have longed long to redeliver; I pray you now receive them.” From 
my prompt book I now take the following :—Hamlet looks tenderly 
at Ophelia, as though on the point of embracing her. But at this 
moment his hand falls on the medallion containing his father’s por- 
trait, which he wears round his neck. He is reminded of the duty 
imposed upon him—the echo of his father’s voice rings in his ears. 
His duty towards his father is more sacred even than his love for 
Ophelia. le remembers that oath ‘to wipe away all trivial fond 
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records,’ and he at once assumes madness, as with a dazed look 
he says, ‘ No, not I—I never gave you aught.’ Of course, Hamlet 
would remember his gifts if he were sane; and his reply is 
an apparent confirmation of the contention that Hamlet is mad. 
Assuming him to be sane, the explanation is simple enough. I 
turn to my prompt book and I find this note :—Hamlet looks 
tenderly at Ophelia, as she in words of gentle chiding thus reproaches 
him :— 

‘My honoured lord, I know right well you did, 

And with them words of such sweet breath composed 

As made the things more rich; their perfume lost, 

Take these again; for, to the noble mind, 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

There, my lord.’ ” 
Hamlet is filled with love and pity for Ophelia. But, to him, all 
womanhood seems smirched by his mother’s act. Has he not ex- 
claimed in the first act, ‘‘Frailty, thy name is woman’’? Here, it 
seems to me that the actor may again elucidate what a hasty reading 
of the text may not make clear. Hamlet, according to my view, 
takes Ophelia by the hand, and, peering into her face, asks, ‘‘ Are 
you honest? Are you fair?” meaning, is there one woman whom I 
can trust? ‘ What means your lordship?” Opheliaasks. ‘That 
if you be honest and fair, your honesty should admit no discourse 
to your beauty... .” 


9 


The line, “ This was sometime u paradox, 
but now the time gives it proof,” is clearly pointed at the relations 
between the King and Queen. “I loved you not,’ says Hamlet, 
plucking, as it were, his heart from his sleeve. Ophelia sinks upon 
the couch. ‘I was the more deceived.” Jamlet goes to her. 
“ Get thee to a nunnery,” he says, and with great tenderness. His 
meaning is, “Go away from the world. Do not drift about in 
this relentless sea without the anchor of my love,” and he goes 
on to pour out the confession of his unworthiness, so that she 
may not grieve for him——‘“I could accuse me of such things, it 
were better my mother had not borne me. . . . What should such 
fellows as I do, crawling between earth and heaven? We are 
arrant knaves all; believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery.” 

At this moment Ophelia in her distress has risen. <A gust of pity 
and love surges up in Hamlet’s nature. He takes Ophelia in his 
arms and is about to kiss her, when over her head he sees 
the forms of Polonius and the King, spying through the arras. 
“Where is your father ?’’ he asks Ophelia, taking her face between 
his hands. Ophelia replies, “At home, my lord.” Hamlet has 
trusted Ophelia, and now it seems that she too is false. His soul full 
of loathing, he flings her from him, crying, “ Let the doors be 
shut up on him that he play the fool nowhere but in his own house. 
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Farewell.” Not knowing what is in Hamlet’s mind, Ophelia 
exclaims, ““O help him, ye sweet heavens.” And then Hamlet 
pours forth a torrent of words, partly of reproach to Ophelia— 
words which sear her soul—partly of pretended madness, which words 
are meant for the ears of Polonius and the King, who are watching. 
“Go to, I'll no more on’t; it hath made me mad! [ say we will 
have no more marriages! Those that are married already—all but 
one” (meaning the King) “shall live. The rest shall keep as they 
are.” And with one more wild exclamation of “To a nunnery 
go!’ Hamlet rushes from the room. 

I have read that Edmund Kean, in this scene, used tocome on the 
stage again, and after looking at Ophelia with tenderness, would 
smother her hands with passionate kisses, and rush wildly away. But 
it seemed to me that the tragedy of the situation lay in the fact that 
Ophelia goes to her death ignorant of Hamlet’s love. And bearing 
this fact in mind, I have made a variation in the ‘ business,’ thus after 
flinging Ophelia from him and rushing wildly from the room, Hamlet, 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling, returns. He finds Ophelia kneeling 
at the couch, sobbing in anguish. Hamlet’s first impulse is to console 
her. but he dare not show his heart. Unobserved, he steals up to 
her, tenderly kisses one of the tresses of her hair, silently steals from 
the room, finding his way without his eyes, giving, in one deep sigh, 
all his love to the winds. Ophelia cries: ‘ O, woe is me, to see 
what I have seen, see what I see.” That noble and most sovereign 
reason is now to her, like sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh. 
Hamlet’s antic disposition has had its desired effect; for the King 
and Polonius are now convinced of his madness, as is shown in an 
almost immediately succeeding passage in the play :— 


‘* Madness in great ones must not unwatched go.” 


Hamlet now re-enters with the players. Pointing to the manuscript 
in his hand, he begins :— 


‘Speak the speech, I pray, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly upon the 
tongue.” 


In this scene Hamlet is again the artist. He instructs the players 
how to hold the mirror up to nature; and certainly a more 
sane exposition of the whole duty of the actor cannot be imagined, 
or a more scathing satire on a deviation from that ideal. The 
interview concluded, Hamlet is once more seen to be exhausted by his 
own energy. <A sigh escapes him—he sinks into a chair, his 
head tossed, like a child’s, from side to side. But Horatio comes; on 
him, now that Ophelia is banished, Hamlet leans. In him he 
recognises a man who has those qualities in which he himself is 
tragically deficient. Here is a man ‘“ whose blood and judgment are 
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so well commingled that they are not a pipe for Fortune’s fingers 
to sound what stop she please.” © Horatio is indeed the ideal friend. 
Tle is the eternal Boswell who understands another’s nature by 


sympathy. And, what an important part in life is played by men of 


this restful nature. If not great in themselves, they have that other 
attribute of genius of being the cause of greatnessin others. IlLoratio 
is no courtier. He seeks no flatterers—to him, Hamlet can pour out 
his heart, pour out the heart silenced in that atmosphere of duplicity 
and self-seeking with which it has been surrounded, an atmosphere 
which to some natures is the very breath of life. 

And at this stage of the consideration of IHamlet’s character, a 
comparison and a reflection may be allowed me. Here ILlamlet is 
seen as the very opposite of Iago—of the man, that is to suy, who 
will swim with the stream of a callous utilitarianism rather than 
struggle against it. Men of the type of Iago are morally colour- 
blind. They traffic with intrigue. For them this mode of self- 
advancement has no ugliness. The study of their lives is social 
success; popularity is their religion. The voice of the people is 
louder than the voice of God. With them there is no brain-sickly 
misgiving as to the means by which they attain their ends. They 
go through life, slapping their fellow-men on the back, every- 
where making friends, taking care to nowhere make enemies. They 
are the “jolly good fellows” of a remunerative geniality. The 
social politician does not waste time in asking himself “Is this 
right?” He asks, “Is this expedient ?’’ and he “ gets there,” as 
the Americans say. The man with scruples cannot compete with 
him. Such an one, understanding the world, may say to himself, 
in weariness, “Is not life too short to circumvent intrigue and 
chicanery ¥ To attain my ends, must I not make terms with the 
Mammon of unrighteousness ?’’ And he may go so far as to buckle 
on his armour to join the noble army of “ log-rollers,”’ to enlist in 
the ranks of the great Society of Mutual Protection. It is by such 
unholy alliances that weak particles make themselves strong. But 
the inner man, the other sensitive, perhaps weaker self, will blush 
before the mirror of his conscience; in scorn he will fling aside the 
armour and spring once more naked into the arena. Cliques are the 
outcome of the instinct of self-preservation among the weak. There 
are two forms of log-rolling. The one form consists in amiably 
rolling the log to oblige those who are ready in their turn to roll 
your own. The more truculent log-roller is he who, for value received, 
will roll logs across the path of those who are not content to howl with 
the wolves and to bleat with the lambs. It has, alas, become of greater 
importance to be a good diplomatist than to act well your part. 

Let us return to Hamlet, as he reveals himself in the few hours’ 
trafic of the stage. We have left him with Horatio. ‘Give me 
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that man that is not passion’s slave,” he cries, ‘‘ and I will wear him 
in my heart’s core; aye, in my heart of hearts, as I do thee,” 
Then, with a gentle reserve, he adds, ‘‘ Something too much of this,” 
and returns to his purpose. After stealing up to the arras to see if the 
King is still hiding, he returns to Horatio, and into the ears of this 
one friend on wkom he can now rely, he pours, in brief but vivid 
words, his scheme for catching the King’s conscience. With 
the very comment of his soul, Horatio is to watch the King’s 
reception of “ ‘The murder of Gonzago.” Here is to be a first night 
which will give the audience pause, unless the Ghost is a damned 
one, and Huamlet’s imaginations as a consequence, “as foul as 
Vulean’s stithy.”” But the festal march heralds the approach of the 
Court to the play. And here I may mention another instance of 
stage-management which may make clear a passage that has taxed 
the ingenuity of commentators. 

“JT must be idle,’ Hamlet cries, and he at once puts on his 
antic disposition. A court jester heads the procession; with him 
Hamlet converses, and at him he plays the scene which follows. 
‘* Tow fares our cousin Hamlet?” asks the King. “ Excellent i’ 
faith, of the Chameleon’s dish. I eat the air promise crammed. 
You cannot feed capons so,” pointing to the cocks-combed 
jester. The King, surprised, says: ‘1 have nothing to do with this 
answer, Hamlet; these words are not mine.” ‘ No, nor mine now,” 
replies Hamlet, again pointing to the jester. To him also Hamlet 
addresses his comment on Polonius’ announcement, that he had 
once played ‘Julius Cwsar,’ and that Brutus had killed him i’ the 
Capitol. ‘ It was a brute part of him to kill so capital a calf.” 
Here is a minor point, but Hamlet’s punning reply would be appre- 
ciated by this particular listener, and the touch, light though it be, 
has been found, I believe, to lend relief and realism to the scene. 
The succeeding coarse remarks which Hamlet addresses to Ophelia 
(remarks which have also amazed the erudite from their being 
obviously foreign to the Prince’s noble nature), I conceive to have 
been directed really to the King’s ear. They are, indeed, episodical 
additions to the scheme of feigned madness. As the ‘‘ Murder 
of Gonzago ” proceeds, Hamlet, lying at Ophelia’s feet, watches the 
King from behind the manuscript which he holds in his hand, 
gradually crawling snake-like across the stage to the foot of the 
King’s throne. A writer describing Booth’s performance at this 
point, says, “‘As the mimic murder is accomplished, he springs up 
with a cry like an avenging spirit. It seems to drive the frightened 
court before it.”’ 

I think that I need not dwell further on the conduct of that great 
scene of a play within a play, during which Hamlet is irrevocably 
convinced of his uncle’s guilt, a scene which never fails to arouse 
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and arrest the excited attention of an audience, and which leaves 
Hamlet a prey to the hysteria which results in the speech, ‘* Now 
let the stricken deer go weep,” at the end of which he falls 
sobbing on Horatio’s breast. At the entrance of the spy-courtiers, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Hamlet reverts to his antic disposi- 
tion, trifling away with withering satire the time during which he 
might be accomplishing his undoing of the King. Polonius enters, 
and again Hamlet dances on the grave of his own emotion in the 
exercise of his scathing badinage. The strain of the tragedy 
through which his mind has passed is too great, and in this revulsion 
he finds that comie relief so dear to the hearts of audiences at a 
play. Dismissing the false friends, Hamlet is left alone, and there 
being no longer any object in assuming madness, he becomes perfectly 
sane, and recognises the necessity of action. 

Here I have made a new departure from the ordinary acting 
version of the play. To the soliloquy beginning with the line, “’Tis 
now the very witching time of night,” I have added that other soliloquy 
of the fourth act, which is, perhaps, the greatest of all of them, and 
to which, since Shakespeare’s days, the walls of the theatre have 
never or rarely resounded. Those noble lines, ‘ How all occasions 
do inform against me, and spur my dull revenge” (vividly illustra- 
tive as they are of the workings of Hamlet’s inner nature, and, 
therefore, of the highest importance to the play), have been banished 
hitherto from the stage, because they are imprisoned in that episode 
of the journey to England which cannot be presented from simple 
lack of time. From that prison I have freed them, by applying 
them here at a moment of one of Hamlet's self-communings, to 
which they seem equally applicable. And if the transposition be 
held to be daring, it may claim the excuse of having been done in 
the cause of preserving a literary gem, The concluding words of 
this speech are: “O from this time forth, my thoughts be bloody 
or be nothing worth.” And to these, in my version, the speech 
beginning, ‘‘’Tis now the very witching time of night,” are appro- 
priately joined. 

Hamlet now starts on his mission to his mother. Again his 
gentle nature asserts itself, and he kneels down to pray to the 
Virgin: ‘ Let not ever the soul of Nero enter this firm bosom—let 
me be cruel, not unnatural 





I will speak daggers to her, but use 
none.” On his way through one of the winding corridors of the 
eastle, he stumbles upon the very subject of his intended revenge. 
He finds the King praying. The opportunity so long looked for has 
come “pat”? at last. The soliloquy in which Hamlet’s purpose 
once more dissipates itself has been described by Johnson as * too 
horrible to be read or to be uttcred.” Hamlct finds relief in those 
terrible words. The scene is important, because it so clearly reveals 
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that tenderer side of Hamlet’s nature, which makes him seek for 
any excuse which may postpone the shedding of blood. Once more 
action is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of philosophy. 

In the scene with the Queen, which follows immediately upon 
this, Hamlet upbraids his mother in such passionate words as to 
lead her to think he is bent on murdering her. <A voice is heard 
behind the arras, Hamlet rushes up, wildly thrusting his sword 
through the opening—a dead body falls through the arras. “Is it 
the King?” asks Hamlet; then, lifting the arras, he finds Polonius 
is the victim of his momentary violence. He once more turns to his 
mother, and in words of passion, in which there is no madness, he 
contrasts the living husband with the dead. ‘ Look here upon this 
picture and on this—the counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” 
There has always been much hot discussion as to whether the 
pictures should be really shown, or whether they should only be in 
the mind’s eye. Personally I incline to think that Shakespeare’s 
intention was that miniatures should be used. That they were very 
generally worn (or rather supposed to be worn) at the period of the 
play is beyond question, for Hamlet says to Rosencrantz and Guil- 
denstern in an earlier scene, speaking of his uncle, “ For those that 
would make mouths at him while my father lived will give twenty, 
forty, fifty, a hundred ducats a piece for his picture in little.” 
But after all, it is not material to the great issues of the play whether 
the miniatures or pictures are pointed at, or whether their mention 
is only symbolical. In a crescendo of passion, Hamlet pours forth 
reproaches to the Queen, and in the height of his frenzy, the Ghost 
of his dead father enters to whet his son's almost blunted purpose. 
The sight of the Ghost is not vouchsafed to the mother, who cries, 
“ Alas, he is mad.” In the scenes in Act I. the Ghost hus appeared 
to the soldiers as well as to the practical Horatio, and it cannot, 
therefore, be maintained that the epparition is the creation of 
Hamlet’s disordered brain. Indeed, after the Ghost’s disappearance, 
Hamlet takes pains to undeccive his mother as to his madness, telling 
her that he is not really mad, but only mad in craft, and enjoins 
her not to let the King suspect his sanity. After counselling the 
Queen to lead a purer life “‘ with the other half,” Hamlet expresses 
his sorrow at having caused tke death of Polonius, and bids his 
mother Good-night, leading her sternly to the prie-dieu, at which 
she kneels sobbing. Hamlet’s words are, “I must be cruel only 
to be kind. Thus bad begins”; then fatefully he adds: “ But 
worse remains behind.” And so ends the third act of our acting 
version. 

As Hamlet does not appear in the flesh during Act IV., I need 
not refer to the events which take place in its course; suffice it to 
say, that there is nothing which could lead us to a different estimate 
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of Hamlet’s mental condition. In Act V. we find the two grave- 
diggers digging Ophelia’s grave. The churchyard is, as a rule, made 
a somewhat gloomy scene, and here, I may mention, that I have 
thought fit to change the setting. It is a Muy-day evening, the 
sweet-briar is in bloom, the birds are singing, the sheep-bells are 
tinkling—nature is rejoicing while man is mourning. It has seemed 
to me that rather than detracting from the tragic events which pass 
before our eyes, an added emphasis is thus supplied by the heartless- 
ness of nature. Hamlet appears with Horatio to hear the grave- 
digger singing a comic song while he is digging the grave; and 
this gives him an opportunity of indulging his passion for idle 
philosophy. On seeing the skull of Yorick he again gives full rein 
to his imagination, as he pictures to himself how— 


‘‘Tmperious Ciesar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


But his musings are cut short by the approach of the mourning 
procession. Hamlet is overcome with grief on learning of the fair 
Ophelia’s death. ‘ Forty thousand brothers,” he cries, “ could not 
with all their quantity of love make up my sum.” That Hamlet 
deeply loved Opbelia is thus shown. And in order to emphasize this 
side of Hamlet’s nature, I have introduced the following effect at the 
conclusion of the Gravevard scene. Hamlet has departed, followed 
by the King, Queen, Laertes, and the courtiers. In the church close 
by, the organ peals out a funeral march. Night is falling, the birds 
are at rest, Ophelia’s grave is deserted. But through the shadows, 
Hamlet’s returning form is seen gathering wild flowers. He is alone 
with his dead love, and on her he strews the flowers as he falls by her 
grave in a paroxysm of grief. And so the curtain falls on another 
scene. 

The last scene of all which ends this strange eventful history, 
takes place in the court-yard of the Palace. Ilamlet feels the hand 
of fate upon him—but to him death has lost its terror. “If it be 
now, ’tis not to come. If it be not to come, it will be now—if it be 
not now, yet it will come,” are his words to Horatio. The most 
determined quibbler could hardly find symptoms of madness in 
Hamlet’s latest utterances. With exquisite grace Hamlet makes his 
amende and his salute to Laertes, and proceeds to play with the foils. 
Here, in passing, I may touch upon a small point which nevertheless 
has been much debated—I mean the line “ Our son is fat and scant 
of breath.” I take it that Shakespeare wrote ‘ Our son is faint and 
scant of breath,”’ and so it is spoken on our stage. Mark how this 
reading is borne out by the dialogue as illustrated by stage-manage- 
ment :-— 

Hamlet and Laertes have been fencing violently. The King 
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asks that the cup be given him. Hamlet refuses the drink, resumes 
the fencing, and, for the second time, hits Laertes ; somewhat 
exhausted with the fight, he rests on Horatio’s arm. The King 
cries, ‘‘ Our son shall win” ; the Queen— 


‘* He’s faint, and scant of breath— 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin; rub thy brows.” 


The drink is again sent to Hamlet. The Queen goes to him and says 
“Come, let us wipe thy face.” While Hamlet is recovering, the 
King and Laertes are afforded an opportunity of their treacherous 
asides. Now, I maintain that this is a perfectly sane interpretation 
of the scene. There is nothing to indicate that Hamlet was a fat 
man, and I believe that the word was originally written ‘ faint,” 
but that the “i” and the “n’’ were somehow dropped out. More- 
over, the business of the scene is exactly that which would apply to 
a man who was faint—you would give him drink and you would 
wipe his brows. This, it seems to me, does not apply so well toa 
man who was suffering from obesity. But let us have done with 
quibble, for Hamlet is dying, struck by the poisoned sword of 
treachery ; fate enters his soul, and, at last, with the instrument of 
his own destruction, he kills the King. His last moments are softened 
by a sweet sanity. To Horatio his dying words are addressed. 


‘If thou did’st ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story.” 
Kissing the forehead of his friend, and with his father’s picture 
on his heart, Hamlet says, with his last breath, 


‘“‘The rest is silence.” 


Here as a rule the curtain falls in silence, but I prefer to preserve 
Horatio’s beautiful words, 
‘* Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet Princa, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 

And se, with the faint echo of heavenly musicringing in our ears, 
the record of Hamlet’s storm-toss’d life closes. The worst that can 
have been done has been done—the carnal, bloody and unnatural 
acts; the accidental judgments; the deaths put on by cunning and 
fore’d cause ; the purposes mistook fall’n on the inventor’s head— 
all these conspiring agents of an unshunnable destiny have worked 
their remorseless fill, and the end is serenity and rest at last. Hamlet 
sleeps, for good or ill—for there is nothing either good or bad but 
thinking makes it so. It is this refrain which rings once more in 
our ears as we take leave of the sweet Prince. It is this philosophic 
doubt which hangs like a miasma over our modern thought, and 
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Hamlet is the most modern of men—he is not only of to-day, he is 
of the day after to-morrow. The sickness which afflicted Hamlet was 
a kind of intellectual burrowing 





what the Germans call “gruebeln”’ 
which has laid many a noble nature low. Thought is the great 
destroyer. Our fondest teachings crumble in its presence like 
castles in the air—right and wrong become blurred and confused 
when we reflect that there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking 
rmaukes it so. 

It has been my aim by the practical assistance of an actor's 
prompt-book to show that Hamlet’s supposed madness was a feigned 
madness, and that many of the difficulties of this Shakespearian 
masterpiece are really little else than the outcome of a super-acute 
but unpractical comment. If to the pure all things are pure, to 
the plain-seekers many things often appear plain. And if some 
of the alleged obscurities of Humlet have been dispelled by an actor- 
manager’s prompt copy, the reason may lie in the fact that Shake- 
speare was an actor-manager himself. The fact must never be lost 
sight of that his plays were primarily designed for the stage, and 
not for the library; that though the greatest of poets, he was an 
experienced actor as well; and that the prompt copies of his own 
plays must have been originally filled with stage business in the 
highest degree illustrative of the text, and the greater part of which 
has been lost for ever. 

I may be allowed, perhaps, to'add that I have done my best to 
make myself acquainted with the works of the literary commenta- 
tors. J have admired—as who has not ?—Goethe’s exquisite com- 
parison of Hamlet’s nature to an oak-tree planted in a costly vase 
intended only for love flowers, and Lessing’s fine description of the 
majesty of buried Denmark as “A Ghost before whom the hair 
stands on end whether it cover a believing or an unbelieving brow ”’; 
and Hazlitt’s exquisite commentary on the real Hamlet who is in 
each one of us who has “lost his mirth, though why he know 
not’; and Klein’s exquisite ridicule of the German faddists ; and 
Victor Hlugo’s subtle illustrative quotation from the Prometheus 
“That to pretend madness is the secret of the wise.” But I still have 
the temerity to hope that I have been able to throw an added light on 
Hamlet's difficulties by a more practical medium than metaphysical 
speculation. I take my stand on the prompt copy. If by the simple 
application of an actor’s experience, I have been able to make 
Hamlet’s attitude in this great play more plain than it has hitherto 
appeared to many, my labours in what I feel to be a good and a sane 
cause will be more than amply rewarded. 

Herserr Breersoum TREE. 














COREA AND THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


AttHouGi thousands of travellers visit Japan, comparatively few 
of them visit Nagasaki, and fewer still make the tour from Nagusaki 
up the Eastern Coast of Corea to Vladivostok and further into 
Siberia. The prominence which these numes have acquired from 
recent events, their actua/ité, as the French express it, attracted me 
to go and study, for a short time, the places themselves in the 
summer of 1895, on my way from China to England by the C. P. R. 

The détfour is a pretty long one, as will be seen from the map :' 
160 miles from Nagasaki, in Japan, to Fusan, Corea; 304 miles 
from Fusan to Gensan, or “ Port Lazareff,” the northern port of 
Corea on the east coast; 320 from Gensan to Vladivostok; Viadi- 
vostok to Iman by rail, 280 miles over the easternmost section of 
the Great Siberian railroad ; Iman to Khabarofka, down tiie Iman 
River, then down the Ussuri—into which the Iman flows—and into 
the Amur, which receives the waters of the Ussuri—260 miles. 
From Khabarofka one may descend the great river Amur, which 
flows northward 650 miles or more, as far as Nikoldefsk, where it 
throws itself into that part of the Pacific called the Sea of Okhotsk, 
in latitude 53° north. 

Vladivostok ‘has the aspect of an inferior Hong Kong, of about a 
quarter the size. Hills crowned with forts rise round it up to a 
height of eight hundred feet. It lies on the south side of a penin- 
sula, 20 miles long, called Maraviéf Amursky, in 43° 6’ 51” N. 
latitude, and 131~ 54’ 21” E. longitude. The town is between four and 
five miles long, but is straggling and unconnected, and of no breadth. 
Some streets are very steep, and all are horribly dusty in dry weather, 
being never watered, and being continually crossed in all directions 
by droshkas driven at a smart pace. Instead of pavements, the 
streets have “sidewalks” of planks, as commonly seen in sew 
American cities. You take six stout planks, some twenty-five feet 
long, and lay them side by side, and you continue the process for 
the requisite number of versts, or miles (three versts are two miles), 
and the “sidewalk”’ is complete, save for a few props and nails 
where the ground is too soft, or the foundation degenerated into 
holes. 

The droshkas are driven by red-headed, snub-nosed, Russian 
izvozchiks in low, glazed, stove-pipe hats with very curly brims, 
red sleeves, pleated black skirts, and high boots. In them one often 
(1) Page 881, 
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sees, lolling as passengers, a couple of frowsy Chinese, or a still 
frowsier Corean. The fare is only eighty kopeks, or one shilling 
and eightpence an hour, or over half an hour; and from point to 
point there are tenpenny and fivepenny fares, according to distance. 
The regulations forbid charging more, but, with fine irony, allow the 
driver ‘‘ to take less, if he likes.” He may not leave his cab to take 
care of itself, may not “ sing, make a noise, or cause a disturbance ;” 
he must temper his pace to a “town trot,” and “ keep to the right- 
hand side of the road.” 

The ¢rotka has a dashing look; the horse in the middle trots under 
the arched duga, whose object and effect, when properly put on, is 
to keep the shafts at the same distance apart. The small horses 
right and left are cantering, and their bodies incline a little outwards 
rom the car. In Vladivostok are few complete triple teams; gene- 
rally there are only the ‘middle horse” trotting, and one other 
cantering on its near side. 

The water-barrel on wheels, drawn by horse or bull, and often 
driven by a soldier, is a frequent sight, carrying water up to the 
forts, and to the upper town. A funnier horse-vehicle is the sit- 
astride, cushioned beam, on which ‘zrozchi and cloaked and 
spurred officer sit, with dangling legs, one behind the other,—the 
officer behind. 

The Chinese here keep excellent shops, in good brick buildings, 
while many of the Russians are ‘living in log-huts. Messrs. Kunst 
and Albers have the finest house, lighted with electric light at 
night ; but they are Germans, not Russians, by birth. There are, 
however, some good Russian shops. The tailors are Japanese and 
Chinese; the barbers are Japanese. The harbour-boatmen are 
Chinamen from the north-eastern part of China, called Shantung ; 
the legal fare is sevenpence-halfpenny an hour, and the fares go as 
low as ten kopeks, or twopence-halfpenny, for short distances. The 
boats are just such sampans as are seen in China or Japan, pro- 
pelled by an oar over the stern in the fashion called sculling: which 
is effective, but imparts a disagreeable wobble to the passenger 
sitting on the red blanket in the bluff bows of the craft. 

A trip across the harbour in a Chinese sampan gives a refreshing 
respite from the dust, and a nearer view of the numerous vessels 
under the Russian, British, German and Norwegian flags. Here 
lie ten Russian men-of-war and ten torpedo-boats. The incident of 
a French transport having just landed reinforcements of Russian 
troops surely indicates a very friendly state of feeling between those 
two countries. 

The chief architectural feature of Vladivostok is the forts, and the 
greatest precautions are taken to prevent tourists intruding into 
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these, or even looking at them from the outside. One cannot stroll 
fur over the hills in any direction without finding the road barred 
by a board inscribed: ‘‘ Vkhot Vozpreshchayetsa; L’entrée est 
Défendue ; Eingang ist Verboten; Entrance is Prohibited.” The 
ordinary globe-trotter might, perhaps, be excused for not being able 
to read the first two words, especially as the letters used to spell 
them are not as I have given them, but Russian letters; but the 
addition of the other three languages will probably suffice to warn 
him that he will indulge his curiosity at his personal peril. The 
work of fort-building is going on with the greatest vigour. The 
streets swarm with soldiers; their officers are all in uniform, with 
black crape round the left arm of their white summer coats, in sign 
of mourning for the late Emperor Alexander the Third. They are 
solid, broad-chested, round-limbed men, many being tall as well as 
stout. They have white summer caps, with the Imperial badge in front, 
dark trousers with red stripes, sword hung on strapfrom right shoulder. 
Those with spurs on their high boots do not seem to ride with these 
stimuli, but to use them for travelling on steamers, driving, or 
walking. The fact is, that on Russian territory every employé of 
the Government has to be in uniform “all the time.” I hear 
200,000 troops were mobilized in Eastern Siberia in the summer of 
1895, and I can well believe it. 

The patient, bovine-natured peasants of Corea perform the office 
of pack-horse in this region, and three Coreans quickly presented 
themselves to me, on my landing from the steamer in a sampan, 
and carried up my traps to the Zolotoe Rog, or Golden Horn Hotel. 
This log-house certainly possesses the attraction of strong “local 
colour”?; nothing could be more Vladivostokian. Its bar and 
billiard-room, which are in one, are crowded with handsome, martial, 
uniformed figures every evening. Some are strutting round the 
billiard-table, and others, fork in hand, picking up an eclectic zakuska 





from the condiments 
front of a glittering row of miscellaneous alcoholic bottles. Some 
are tossing down liqueur glasses of colourless vodka—most abomina- 
ble of drinks !—others seated, two or three together, socially discussing 


vaviar, pickles, salt fish, ete.—exposed in 


garrison scandal, German bottled beer, and cigarettes. The Chinese 
billiard-marker, meanwhile, Iolls with all the sans-géne of a Montana 
mining-town marker, and watches the “ young barbarians at play ” 
with placid Mongolian superiority. 

The zakuska (a term formed on /usol, “a bit, a snack’’) gives 
an appetite, and also has to allay it, for the easy-going, good- 
tempered Russians do not insist on military punctuality from the 
Asiatic hotel servants, and these are not likely to volunteer to give it. 
Everyone waits in Vladivostok. The izvozchiks wait on the box 
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of their caléche for a fare; the Corean porter, with his carrying 
frame on his back, sits on the plank ‘“ sidewalk” and waits for a 
job; the European or Siberian guests sit at table, smoking cigarettes 
to beguile the hours, and wait for the waiter to bring them their 
obiéd or ujin (lunch or dinner), ten times already ordered and 
promised “immediately”; the long-tressed, cheerful-looking young 
Chinese waiters, ipso fucto, wait, and pass jokes ina loud voice be- 
tween themselves in the guttural dialect of Shantung (China), until 
the Japanese cook has got ready the povtsia—“ portion ” ordered by 
a guest an hour or two ago. It must surely be an error to render 
Seichass, by “immediately ;”’ literally, it means “this hour,” and 
the waiters in Vladivostok can mean nothing less by it. 

Another of the humours of the place is that there is no bath-room 
nearer than a quarter of a mile, and that the dressing-room there is 
almost as hot as the steam-heated bathroom, so that almost before the 
bather’s clean clothes are on, they are drenched with perspiration, 
und he must wrap himself well up and come back through the streets. 
at a trot to escape a severe cold. There is a great deai of open-air 
bathing, however, in the sea during the summer. On 24th July I 
noted the temperature of the air and water at a quarter to ten in the 
morning on the beach. Air 18° Réau., or 724° Fahr.; water 16 
Réau., or 68° Fahr. A queer local custom is that the women bathe 
either in no costume at all, or next to none as they may prefer; and 
the men despise alternatives or compromises, and simply wear 
nothing at all. I must do them the justice to say that fifty yards 
of beach or less intervene between the nymphs and the tritons; but 
the Chinese workmen on the jetty between, with all their submissive- 
ness and stolidity, look as if they thought this a peculiar custom. 
In contrast, curious to those who know Japan, a hundred yards away 
some neat little Japanese maidens of very low degree—the lowest, in 
fact—were going into the water attired in calecgons de bain, and even 
peignoirs, amidst vulgar chaff from the Chinese wood-stackers busy 
with the wood-piles. I am only speaking of one bathing-beach, for 
in fact there are several others, and all well provided with ladies’ 
bathing-houses built out into the sea, and reached by a plank. 

July 7.—Visit to the Greek Church, called Uspenskii Sobor, with 
Dr. M., an old “China hand.’’ A Pope in golden dress and golden 
hair down to his shoulders, with a loud bass voice, officiated. The 





people were very devout ; hats ure taken off on the very lowest of 
the church steps outside the door; and during the service the whole 
congregation, not very unanimously as regards the times of doing so, 
frequently kneel and cross themselves. <A sort of mujik, who might 
have stepped out of a novel of Tolstoi or Turguéneff, was just in 
front of me. He had long hair, high boots, and he was evidently 
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‘‘all that there is of most Russian,’ one who feeds on tea in tumblers, 
on cigarettes, vodka, and such curious plats as okroshka (frozen mint 
soup), borsch, and shchi. He seemed to be redolent of such queer 
things, and of leather boots, and he kept prostrating himself face 
downwards and “ knocking head ” (kow-tow, as the Chinese say) on 
the carpet. 

There was a first Communion of babies, who came “in arms,” a 
new kind of church parade, and an interesting sight. Each mother 
or nurse lighted a fresh candle as she took her place with her 
infant. 

The place was ill-ventilated, which is common in cold climates. 
In token that this is cold, the church had about a dozen enormous 
stoves, for winter warming, round its walls inside. No wonder, for 
although Vladivostok is further south than Nice, the temperature, 
which in summer climbs occasionally to 100° Fahr., sinks in winter 
to minus 28° Fahr., or 60 degrees of frost, when the ground freezes to 
seven feet down, and for three months and a half the harbour is 
locked in ice. The Japanese warm current, called the Black Stream 
(Kuro-Siwo), does not reach so far north-west, and en revanche a 
cold current flows from the Arctic regions. An absurd scheme has 
been mooted for damming this cold current by a breakwater and 
bridge from the mainland to the Island of Saghalien ! 

In the evening a troupe of Russian players who had come across 
the Asiatic continent from European Russia, performed Boccaccio in 
the hotel. Later on they did Mushketeri, i.c., Les Mousquetaires. 
There were few ladies in the auditorium, but a fine show of droshkas 
outside the hotel, and inside a grand display of uniforms—gold 
buttons, epaulettes, crape on left arms, tiny dirks of parade, and 
spurs. 

July 9.—Drove down in a droshka to the railway station, a solid 
red brick building, with an inscription in Russian, “ 9,877 versts 
from Saint Petersburg,” that is to say, 6,580 miles, a verst being 
about two-thirds of a mile, a kilométre. The railway when completed 
will really be about 4,900 miles long; that is to say, longer than the 
Canadian Pacific, which is about 3,050. The objects of the Siberian 
Railway are stated in an interesting paper supposed to be by the 
late Colonel Voloshinoff, of the General Staff. They seem to be as 
follows :—Rapid and unimpeded movements of troops and war 
material from European 'Russia to Vladivostok on Russian ground 
all the way. Secondly, the making of Vladivostok into a permanent 
and impregnable basis for the Russian fleet in the Pacific. Thirdly, 
the development of Siberia and its fusion with European Russia. 
Fourthly, the spread of Greek Church Christianity among the 
Siberian heathen, Fifthly, the opening of new markets, inaccessible 
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to foreign competition, for Russian wares, &c.—a magnificent pro- 
gramme, which will be carried out. 

Siberia is a Russian Canada, larger and more populous, and, like 
Canada, it has a great future before it. It is very rich in gold, while 
there are whole hills of graphite (black-lead) and lapis lazuli; coal 
can be picked up on the very road near Nerchinsk ; there is silver in 
the same district, and there are rich mines of iron near Nikolaefsk. 
Siberia, like Canada, is rich in fish. On the Amur River I was told 
that 200,000 puds of the kita fish have been caught within a few 
weeks in August, when the fish ascend the rivers: the pud (pood) 
being 40 lbs.; that means eight million pounds of fish. In the 
Khabarofka Museum is a stuffed kaluga fish weighing 30 puds, or 
1,200 lbs., caught in the Amur. 

The Russians have been struck by the fact ‘‘ that the prosperity of 
Canada and its productive activity have grown, and continue to grow, 
with a rapidity which appears to us (Russians) miraculous, and by us 
inimitable, just from the date of the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from the Pacific to the Atlantic Oceans.”’ (I quote 
from an official report in Russian.) In 1889 they deputed two 
engineers to observe the Canadian line and its conditions and results. 
Attention in Russia was drawn to the facts that Canada, a country 
then of 4,000,000 people, had, by its own resources, without any 
pecuniary help from outside, connected the two oceans by an iron 
road 4,500 versts (3,000 miles) long, over very difficult and expensive 
ground for building, in the short time of four years; that the ener- 
getic population of Canada, 3,600,000 in 1871, and only increased to 
4,300,000 in 1881, had reached 5,000,000 a year or two after the 
first through train passed Winnipeg in 1886; that the quantity of 
grain carried in Canada had increased from 303,571 tons in 1886 to 
500,000 tons in 1888; that in places without population there had 
arisen seven new towns, such as Vancouver, founded only in 1886, 
and holding 9,000 inhabitants in 1891. It was made known to 
Russia that “compared with those of the Canadian Railway, the 
technical conditions of the building of the Siberian Railway were in- 
comparably more favourable, and that the cost of the latter should 
not be even 65 per cent. of the cost of the Canadian Pacific.”’ 

With all these advantages in view, it is no wonder that the 
Russians are pushing forward the building of the Siberian Railway 
with all possible alacrity and vigour. Soldiers, convicts, Chinamen, 
Coreans, are working their hardest, encouraged by good pay and 
orderly government. 

The train goes very slowly through a great part of this extreme 
far east section of 300 miles, the reason being that the line traverses 
so much marshy land (bo/oto), whose presence is shown by the dark 
water which stands inches deep in the long shallow trenches whence 
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turf has been cut out, and by the beautiful purple iris, lover of marshes, 
known so well to the tourist in Japan as the ayamé. There is many 
a short stop in addition to the stops at the rare stations, and one sees 
oceasionaily a young officer, high-booted and spurred, spring out, hold- 
ing up his dangling scabbard, and spring in again in half a minute 
with an enormous bouquet of magnificent flowers for a lady friend. 

The train has no sleeping cars, but has a padded shelf in each 
compartment, which by day forms the seat-back, and by night can 
be let down and turned into a bunk, so that it is practically a sleeping 
ear in all but the curtains. The locomotive has a funnel which 
broadens out enormously at top. It burns wood. Wood is every- 
where, growing in the form, principally, of the silver-barked birch. 
There are also dwarf oaks with enormous leaves, Fir and pine and 
the like are conspicuous from their total absence. At the stations 
are miles and miles of chopped wood stacked high and long. In 
Canada sawmills would be dealing with piles of wood, but this 
Siberian timber country does not seem provided like thut in Canada 
with hills and rushing streams to supply power for mills. 

At the little log-hut hamlets which grow up by the railway 
stations the peasant women and little girls have turned out, and line 
the route, holding up bottles of milk, strawberries, curds, kvass (a 
bitter-sweet cooling drink made of grape skins). They are bare- 
footed, and have blue eyes and yellow hair, with a handkerchief 
round their heads, and wonderful frocks. The favourite colour for 
Siberian women’s and little girls’ clothes is red, the children’s 
stockings, when they have any on, being mostly red also. The 
Mandza—in this term are included Tartars, Chinese, Coreans, &e.— 
have blouses of very gay designs, looped in at the waist with the 
black leather belt which all men and boys wear in this region. The 
blouses are embroidered at the neck and wrists with red thread, and 
the skirt often shows elaborate adornment. The effect is brilliant. 
The mutch round the blonde heads of the fair sex is a useful protec- 
tion against the flies ; perhaps the long boots which so many of all 
ages and sexes wear are also used partly as a protection against these 
aggressive pests. 

Nikolskoye is the principal prairie town at which we stop; it is 
about 100 versts, or 66 miles, from Vladivostok. It is a considerable 
town for this part of the world, containing, perhaps, 2,000 people, 
with a Greek church, troikas, and izvozchiks to drive them, shanties 
for the sale of vodka and cigarettes, and other marks of civilization. 
A Russian officer, who speaks French nicely, tells me that there are 
old Chinese fortifications here. 

July 10th.—In the afternoon, after a thirty-six-hours run to do 
about 300 miles (cost one pound sterling), the train arrived at Iman, 
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the end (not the terminus—that will be at St. Petersburg) of the 
far-easternmost section of the Great Siberian Railway. 

The delay here, before embarking on the steamer, enabled me to 
take a graphic and permanent photograph in my memory of an 
interesting scene. The Iman River, with its swift current, Russian 
steamers, Chinese sailing barges, and clumsy Siberian row-boats ; 
soldiers swimming in the river near the bank; a few fireflies flitting 
about, and a chorus of croaking frogs. Near at hand, enormous 
piles of iron-work, sleepers, bolts, &e.; and a few hundred yards 
away Chinamen and Coreans, busy trundling barrows of earth, and 
working with pick and shovel at the pushing forward of the line. 
At Iman are sixty chasseurs and a force of gendarmerie, and many 
tall, smart-looking fellows were striding about in uniform, with 
revolver, sword and spurs. An encampment of little, brown, 
muscular, half-naked Japanese, who were cooking their alfresco 
dinner and arranging their mats and their rugs for the night—the 
yellow mats and bright-coloured railway rugs, some representing 
tiger skins, do duty both as screens and as bedding. These Japanese 
are to be carpenters in connection with the railway, bridge-builders, 
&c., for temporary wooden bridges are required. A few yards out- 
side of the group of log-houses that are Iman, the fa‘ga—the lonely, 
unconquered desert—stretches to far away out of sight, with its 
beautiful carpet of flowers, and its clumps of jungle in which bears 
and tigers roam. Over all, the flies buzz and bite: the fierce Siberian 
flies, that take a bit out of your neck, and then go away with their 
hnnger unsatisfied to bite some one else. 

The Iman River flows into the Ussuri, and before long we were 
speeding down that river, with a strong current, on our way north- 
wards into the great river Amur, into which the Ussuri flows, in its 
turn, near Khabarofka. We passed queer wooden villages, full of 
Russians, on the right, and far rarer Chinese and Corean villages on 
the left. On the starboard side we had civilization, on the port, 
barbarism; on the right bank was Russia, and on the left bank 
Chinese Manchuria, or Manchurian China. The Russian side ap- 
peared far the more settled and populous. The banks show no rugged 
or imposing scenery ; it is pretty, and, in fact, park-like, lined by 
woods of the ubiquitous silver birch, and occasionally diversified by 
little cliffs. The placidly-flowing river is studded with long jungle- 
covered islands. At one village quite a gorgeous Cossack came down 
to the boat, carrying a sign of office as a headman: a long red staff 
tipped with white metal at both ends. He was a big man, and 
looked dignified in a tall fur cap and dark blue uniform. There 
were a crowd of poor second-class passengers on our deck, pic- 
nicking on tea, brewed in their own pots, lumps of sugar, and 
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chunks of salt fish, and bread hacked off with a jack-knife. These 
said the Cossack was an Ataman, but, I think, this was wrong, for 
the Ataman is the chief of all the Cossacks in the Russian Empire, 
I hear. 

The immigrants (perese/entsi/) are, in the main, Cossacks from 
Zabaikal, or Transbaikalia, which lies east of the great Baikal Lake. 
To-day, on the Russian bank, I saw a camp of a few score men with 
ponies, cattle and boxes: some of the immigrants in question. They 
will, I suppose, soon put up their own log-huts, and piant crops. 
A French-speaking Russian officer employed on railway construc- 
tion, says immigrants get each a grant of 40 dessyatines (say 26 
hectares) of land, for which, in six years, they pay 3 roubles to 
the Government. He says less lazy people than Cossacks would 
make fine fortunes here; but that these people remain poor in the 
midst of the means of wealth, 

The same gentleman informs me that the total cost of the railway 
through Siberia will be 3800 millions of roubles. If it is finished 
in five years more, as expected, that will come to nearly £3,330,000 
expended for each year of the nine years taken to construct it. 

I note nothing of the “ assimilation ” which the Russians are said 
to practise with regard to “native,” i.e. Asiatic races. Russians 
and Chinese seem on good terms; the latter practically, as is 
fit, acknowledging the superiority of the former. There are no 
intermarriages. Russians keep to their own side of the river, and 
have their Russian wives, and swarms of sturdy, blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired children, who make as light of the heat of summer as of the 
cold of winter. The Chinese or Manchurian side seems to be 
perfectly deserted and left to the tigers. 

July 12th.—Arrived, early in the afternoon, at Khabarofka, and 
moored at the pristan, or port. The river here is of immense breadth— 
about a mile I should think ; the Ussuri, down which we have come, 
here meets the Sungari, and both continue their course northwards 
as the Amur. On the Ussuri we have had the Czar’s territory on 
the right and on the left the domains (for the present) of the Bogdo 
Khan, the Manchu Emperor of China. From Khabarofka the 
Amur leaves the ‘ Divine Khan’s ” realm behind, and flows through 
only Russian ground on both banks. 

Khabarofka is a wretched-looking little place, about a quarter 
the size of Vladivostok, although it is the capital of Eastern Siberia 
and the residence of the Governor-General. It lies about 49° lati- 
tude north, or six degrees north of Vladivostok. In the public 
garden is a bluff commanding a bird’s-eye view of the river, beach 
aud steamers. Here is a monument, in bronze, to Governor-General 
Adjutant-General Nikolai Nikolaievitch Muravief, who took part in 
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two exploring expeditions, 1854, 1855, and gained the title “‘ Amurski”’ 
for his services in the acquisition of this Amur region to Russia. The 
chief street in Khabarofka is called after him Muravief-Amurski. 
On the statue’s pedestal are engraved the names of himself, his wife, 
about twenty-six military officers, and seven scientific men, who 
‘shared in the toils and dangers of his expeditions.”” Near the statue 
is a band-stand, where a military band plays on Sunday evenings; 
and a little temple of the Blessed Virgin, the Bogoroditza, with 
painted pictures inside its walls. Further on is a pretty little wood, 
left for shade. Behind is the Governor’s house, a fine brick building, 
with sentries pacing before it. Past the wood a steep path leads to 
the bathing-place, where one has the choice of wading in from the 
stony beach, or diving from a regular bathing-house at the end of 
a dilapidated wooden pier. 

July 13th, Saturday (Ist July, old style).—An army doctor 
acquainted with English, who comes to eat at the ‘‘ Café-restoran,” 
informs me that the population of Khabarofka is 6,000 or 8,000 
including troops; that of Vladivostok, 13,000 troops and 3,000 
civilians, but 1 think this is understating it. 

The roads about Khabarofka are singularly uninteresting, except by 
the river. Their only redeeming point is that the boundless taiga 
(jungle) is so near, that a few yards’ walk takes you out of the dust 
to among the wild flowers. Only do not lose your way, or you 
will starve to death, or perhaps be eaten by tigers! So dry is the 
ground in summer, that in a road-side arbour, a public resting-place 
under a clump of trees, is a notice: Kurit vospreshchayetsa (It is 
forbidden to smoke), for fear of raising a prairie-fire. In winter 
how different must it be! The immense stoves in the churches and 
dwellings ; an old worn-out dog-sledge lying here and there; the 
habit of the people of wearing fur caps and clothes right through 
the summer, as if that season were really too short to trouble oneself 
with a change of costume; the occurrence, now and again, of a 
dusky, fish-skin attired Tungusian Tartar, some ‘‘Gold” or “Orotch,” 
on road or steamer; all these things are signs that 49° north is 
pretty far north in this part of the world, and that the frozen 
tundra and the encroaching Arctic zone are not far off. 

The church, the numerous barracks, the museum, a girls’ school, 
and a triumphal arch of wood erected, like that of Vladivostok, to 
commemorate the visit of the Czarevitch—now Czar—on his tour 
round the world, are objects of interest at Khabarofka. There is 
also the Military Engineering Department, whose log-hut gives a 
name to Ingenernaya (street), and the Department of Military 
Topography, the officer in charge of which received me courteously 
when introduced by Herr Prelle, the amiable representative of 
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Kunst and Albers. Here, at the Torographical Department, I 
bought some excellent Russian maps of all this part of the world: 
North China, Japan, Corea, Manchuria, and Siberia. 

July 17th.—Rain for the first time since three weeks ago ; and 
the thermometer marks a drop to 17° Réau., that is 7J~ Fahr. 
Our little steamer, lovingly hugging the barge “ Olga,’ her tender 


—which is full of wood for her furnaces—cleaves her way 
through the rather muddy waters of the Ussuri at about 7 versts 
—not quite five miles—an hour against current and wind. 
Both tower and towed are crammed with wood-logs. The 
consumption of such fuel is very rapid; I hear from a Khabarofka 
acquaintance, a prison official who talks German, that the small 
river steamer ‘‘ Muravieff,” but little larger than this one, burned 





sixty fuden in twenty-four hours, and that a German fuden is three 
Russian arshines, superficial measurement, and costs four roubles, ¢.c., 
eight shillings. 

Kukalefski, Veniukovoi, Kozlofski, and another village before 
reaching Iman. We have taken twenty-four hours to skim the 
current to the second of these, and on July 18th we come to the 
third of them. 

July 19th.—Iman again before 7 a.m, but the train does not 
start till afterlunch. On the 20th we have that meal at Nikolskoye, 
and on that evening arrive at Vladivostok again. 

On the return journey through Corean ports I could not help 
hearing much about the ill-feeling prevailing between the Japanese 
and the Europeans, a mere handful residing in Corea. The scowl on 
the faces of the soldiers of the Mikado when a European passed one 
was also very noticeable, and the way they fingered the triggers of 
their rifles a little disconcerting, when one reflected how subject 
some of the Japanese are to outbursts of fanaticism. 

The Europeans in Corea were unanimous in their praise of the Japa- 
nese powers of combining, and their disciplined obedience to a word of 
command from their Government. Thus, during the war, the word 
having been passed not to give any news concerning it to Europeans, 
every Japanese maintained the most absolute silence on the point, 
and the Europeans could only conjecture what news had reached the 
Japanese by watching their rather inexpressive faces. Thus again, 
six months before the war (for which Japan had been preparing for 
fifteen years) the Japanese Consul at Fusan advised his compatriots 
to buy up all the land they could buy within Treaty-port limits 
from Fusan, and this was done. 

Three rumoured incidents which were subjects of common talk will, 
if true, indicate the spirit of the Japanese towards non-Japanese, and 
their determination to have Corea for themselves. 
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(1) An American gentleman, agent for the Russian firm of Sheve- 
leff & Co., hired, under a Japanese name, a house in the Japanese 
Concession at Fusan. When the port was opened to foreign trade, 
the question had arisen of the name to be given to the civilized 
part of it, the Settlement. It appeared to the Europeans that if it 
were simply called the “ Foreign Settlement,’’ the Japanese would 
have their own way in it, while they would not reciprocate in 
the “‘ Japanese Settlement ;”’ it was proposed, therefore, to call the 
foreign settlement ‘the Settlement for Europeans and Americans ;” 
but the question was eventually decided, nevertheless, by calling 
it the Foreign Settlement, in order not to offend the tender 
susceptibilities of the Japanese by excluding them. The Japanese 
got free access to the general settlement ; but, as wasto be expected 
from people so jealous and exclusive, did not intend to reciprocate 
in their own ground; and consequently it was soon intimated to 
the U.S. citizen that he would have to depart. IHehad referred the 
case to the Legation of his country, when I was there. 

(2) Beans are an article of export from Corea. According to Treaty 
with Japan, the Corean Government have the right to interdict the 
export, in case of apprehended dearth in the country, on giving due 
notice. In 1894 it did give such notice; but owing to Japanese 
objections, the embargo was never enforced. Japan, nevertheless, 
put in a claim for compensation for losses occasioned to Japanese 
exporters of beans; the sum claimed was more than the total 
value of beans annually exported! Corea was distressed, and 
by the advice of the Chinese Resident, China paid the unjust 
claim, the object being a double one: to temporise with the 
Japanese, whom the Resident knew to be materially stronger, 
thus averting war ; and to pose before the Coreans as a wealthy and 
magnanimous suzerain State, which could afford to pay poor Japan 
such a trifle without haggling aboutit. It is, of course, well known 
that in the face of the Treaties with Japan and other foreign powers 
entered into by Corea as an independent nation, with the full know- 
ledge of China, China still, vis-a-vis Corea, claimed suzerainty, and 
Corea gladly acknowledged it. 

(3) But the most sensational rumour was that of Japan’s action 
with regard to the Corean conspirator Pak. It was as follows :—Pak, 
who had been a pensioner of Japan for twelve years, left Japan for 
Corea in order to raise a rebellion there and kill the Queen. The 
Queen was too quick for Mr. Pak, and sent fifty police to arrest him ; 
but the Japanese troops prevented the arrest. A Japanese trans- 
port went to Chemulpo (the Pirwus of the capital, Seoul), to take 
Pak back to Japan; while another transport sought another part of 
the Corean coast, to take Pak off from there in case the European 
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envoys at Seoul raised objections or protested, at the Capital, against 
proceedings hardly sanctioned by international law. Since then, Pak 
seems to have succeeded better in a second attempt. 

The general idea among the Europeans in Corea was that the 
Japanese were intending to break their promise to evacuate Liao 
Tung, and were going to resist Russia’s efforts to remove them by 
force if necessary. The war party was eager, said these residents, to 
measure Japan’s strength with that of some “ white” power. The 
Russophobe notions prevalent in some countries of Europe find 
no reception among the white men in Corea. Although “ jingoes ” 
in policy, almost to a man, they see in Russia a would-be friendly 
Christian power, in concert with which the Chinese question might 
be settled by the partition of China; and in Japan a dangerous 
rival to European nations, not only in the political but also in the 
commercial field. The question has become now, not what articles 
of export the Japanese can make which Europeans make, but what 
articles the Japanese can wot make, and cheaper if not better? And 
this second question will soon have a very laconic and true answer : 
None. 

Such were the rumours and such the anticipations and prognostics 
which formed the subjects of talk among the few isolated whites in 
that very strange land, Corea. 


M. F. A. F. 
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THE REPORT OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION 
COMMISSION. 


Dors the Report secure for us something like an effective Central 
Executive Authority for National Education ? Does it systematise 
and co-ordinate the efforts of the many various local agencies at 
work ? Does it cheapen secondary education for the professional 
and middle-class man, who has been contributing to a general fund 
for a quarter of a century for the maintenance of schools which he 
does not care to use, and paying extensively at the same time for 
the education of his own children? Does it guarantee for him the 
genuine article when he has paid the term’s fee? Does it facilitate 
the selection and appropriate development of the best brains of the 
nation irrespective of social accident? Does it secure the proper 
application of all endowments? And does it prescribe for the 
teachers fair and reasonable treatment ? 

These, it seems to me, are fair touchstones to apply to the result 
of the labours of our seventeen very industrious, very capable, and 
very highly qualified Commissioners, who have been at work upon 
this problem since March, 1894, And in all, save one particular, I 
have nothing but congratulation for the way the work has been done. 
Only, unfortunately, that one particular is vital. But of that more 
hereafter. Meanwhile let me rapidly enumerate the good things the 
Commission has achieved. 

The task was, admittedly, one of the most difficult character. 
Every speaker on the state of secondary education for the last ten 
years has found himself so paralysed by the spectacle of overlapping 
of agencies, multiplicity of authority, absence of security as to effi- 
ciency, and general entanglement, that he has thrown up his hands 
in despair and cried out ‘‘ Chaos! ” 

I have heard many hundred speeches on the subject, but never 
one that did not employ the word early on, either in its substantive 
or attributive sense. So we agree that the problem was cone of the 
greatest complexity. And we agree that in most matters the Com- 
missioners have acted with great discrimination, tact, and judgment. 

The unification of the three central authorities administering 
various branches of publicly-aided education was, of course, a foregone 
conclusion. Everybody knew that the first recommendation of the 
Commission would be the combination of the educational functions of 
the Education Department, the Science and Art Department, and 
the Charity Commission. Only those who have had to manage an 
elementary school enjoying a small endowment, know the delights of 
corresponding on behalf of its, say, fifty or sixty pupils with the 
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Education Department in respect of its instruction under the Educa- 
tion Code, with South Kensington in matters of drawing and may be 
science, and with the Charity Commission touching its endowment, 

The simplification of the machinery was therefore inevitable, as 
was the rechristening of the Vice-President of the Council by the 
more comprehensive style of Minister of Education. But although 
most edvcationists have been arguing for years that the Minister 
and his permanent officials should be assisted in their deliberations 
by the appointment of a council of outside experts, it was not quite 
so certain that the Commission would accept the suggestion. There 
were difficulties. First of all, it would be an entirely new idea in 
English administration—and that was by no means a trifling objec- 
tion. Everybody admits that what is known as the Committee of 
Council on Education (consisting for the moment of the Prime 
Minister, the Secretaries of State for the Home, Colonial, and War 
Departments, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Vice-President of the Council) is a huge joke; 
but then things have gone on pretty well even under the partial guid- 
ance of the First Lord of the Admiralty assisted by the Secretary of 
State for War. 

Then there was the question of the relations between the Council 
of outside experts and the Minister. Was he always to agree with 
its advice ? If not, need he give any reasons for dissension? Ulti- 
mately, the Commission grasped the nettle firmly. The central 
Authority must be assisted by the practical expert; the best edu- 
cated countries have already recognised the fact. The Minister’s 
position is to be safeguarded by the assurance that he can take or 
leave the advice tendered. The dignity of the consultative council 
is satisfied by the placing in its hands of the entire management of 
the Register of teachers hereafter to be established. Which is a 
very happy issue out of a very real difficulty. 

Having called its Central Executive into being, the Commission 
is extremely careful to remind it beforehand that no intolerant 
bureaucracy will be permitted. The new authority ‘should pro- 
ceed with caution and tact; it is not to override or supersede local 
action, but to endeavour to bring about among the various agencies 
a harmony and co-operation which are now wanting.” 

It is to obtain from each local authority a statement of existing 
school facilities and deficiencies. It is to examine schemes, tender 
advice generally, hear disputes, and publish lists of qualified persons 
from which local authorities may draw their inspectors of schools. 
Generally speaking, the functions of the Central authority are 
treated with much skill, cireumspection, and due regard to existing 
interests; and so fur we may emphatically say the Commission has 
done well. 
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I pass for the moment the questions of the constitution and func- 
tions of the local authority as being the most important of all, and 
the features of the Report which, as it seems to me, are most open 
to serious criticism. 

Perhaps the most eagerly-scanned pages of the Report will be 
those dealing with the case of the private school. And here, not- 
withstanding a well-grounded objection taken at the very outset to 
the constitution of the Commission, he will be hard to please who 
does not admit that extreme consideration and sympathy have been 
shown. The Report sets out with the very specific statement that 
‘ private enterprise cannot be entirely relied on.” But at the same 
time it is equally specific in its disinclination “ to see secondary edu- 
cation pass wholly under public control, and into the hands of those 
who are practically public servants, as elementary education has 
done.’ It believes ‘that where proprietary or private schools are 
found to be doing good work, it would be foolish as well as unfair 
to attempt to drive them out of the field.” It accordingly recom- 
mends “that it shall be the duty of the local authority to make, 
with proprietary or private schools, arrangements, by virtue whereof 
they will be recognised as supplying efficient education so long as 
they comply with certain prescribed conditions calculated to secure 
efficiency.” 

In the matter of sanitation it is very properly suggested that all 
schools should submit to inspection ; and, of course, for such private 
schools as secure a place “on the list” of the local authority, an 
examination into the educational efficiency is prescribed. But, adds 
the Report with considerable significance, “ the inspection we con- 
template is something quite different from the work hitherto done by 
Her Majesty’s inspectors in the elementary schools. All that it seems 
necessary for the local authority to secure is, a report from a compe- 
tent hand upon the general condition and equipment of each school, 
including particularly the number and qualifications of the teaching 
staff. There ought also to be power to require that each school, or a 
certain portion of the scholars, should be annually examined by some 
independent and competent person; but this may, under proper 
regulations (to be framed by the Central office), be allowed to be 
done at the instance of the schools themselves.” 

Taken altogether, I think that private schoolmasters will read 
this part of the Report, as well as that dealing with the delicate pro- 
blem of Registration, with a good deal of relief. For the aim of the 
C ommission has unquestionably been to treat existing interests with 
the utmost consideration, at the same time fairly to balance the stake 
of the private and proprietary school teacher on the one hand with 
the right of the public on the other. 

Touching very briefly the question of scholarships and exhibitions, 
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I venture to express regret that the system of attaching scholarships 
to the schools—in proportion to the average attendance—is not 
more generally recommended. J have no shadow of doubt that the 
teachers and managers would award these scholarships with incon- 
ceivably greater intelligence than is secured in the award made after 
a set competitive examination, the results of which three times out 
of four are more or less adventitious. 

I know of my own experience that the existing system of award- 
ing scholarships is fraught with real evil. Ido not make much of 
the “ overpressure ”’ objection, but I do insist strongly that scholar- 
ships awarded under the competitive examination plan, as a rule, 
full to those children whose parents can provide special, and often 
expensive, coaching. 

Teachers of all grades will, I think, find much to applaud in the 
Report. A very necessary means of appeal against capricious dis- 
missal is recommended for assistant teachers, and a much-needed 
plea is put in on behalf of the better remuneration of women teachers. 
In the matter of Registration, great care has been taken to guarantee 
to the public the genuine article, while at the same time safeguard- 
ing any existing practitioner from unfair dispossession. Represen- 
tatives of the teachers themselves, as already said, will have the 
entire management of the register in their hands. ‘ Admission to 
the register should be offered on the same terms to all teachers in 
whatever class or kind of school they may be engaged or seek 
engagement, nor should persons teaching in private families be 
debarred from its advantage. It should be so constituted as to 
include all that is most worthy of recognition in the whole profes- 
sion.” Persons desirous of entering the profession after the passing 
of the Act that will be necessary to give effect to the Commission’s 
recommendations, will need to possess, (1) a degree or certificate of 
general attainment accepted by the Council of Experts, and (2) a 
recognised diploma of adequate knowledge of the theory and prac- 
tice of education. 

Meanwhile those who have been engaged in secondary schools for 
three years before the passing of the Act will be entitled to regis- 
tration on producing “ satisfactory evidence of intellectual acquire- 
ments and competence to teach.” And it is suggested that, in the 
early days, even further discretionary powers in respect of those 
claiming exceptional treatment, should be vested in the Council of 
Experts. The closure is applied—and few will contend that it is 
not necessary—in the following suggestion :—‘ We think that after 
the lapse of a reasonable time—say seven years after the establish- 
ment of the register—no unregistered person should be allowed to 
be appointed as a teacher of a public secondary school, or of a school 
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recognised by the local authorities as contributing to the supply of 
efficient secondary education.” 

The question of the maintenance or assistance of the secondary 
education of the future has not been well handled by the Commis- 
sion. It sets out to reform our methods and improve our schools, 
and makes some most valuable recommendations on these matters. 
Then it rans away from the task of asking for the money without 
which these things cannot be made effective. It imposes conditions 
on all schools if they are to continue: but I fail entirely to see 
where financial return in the shape of State aid for these schools is 
to come from. Possibly the private school proprietor will think 
himself sufficiently well off if the assistance he gets is the negative 
concession of the local authority not to put a new school down near 
him. But he will have to pay a considerable price in many cases 
for the privilege. What the Commission has done in the matter 
of finance is to gather together all public monies at present spent on 
secondary education, or anything at all like it. With this fund and 
the hope that the districts will rate themselves freely under the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889, it seeks to set the thing agoing. 
My impression is, that there will be disappointment. Some good 
work will be ruined by the diversion of funds without providing 
enough money to give us a general scheme of secondary schools 
cheap and efficient. The proper line, I think, would have been to 
have faced the problem boldly and suggested a penny rate for 
secondary education after the manner of the system under which the 
Welsh Intermediate Schools have been called into being. 

Omitting the value of sites and buildings, endowments now being 
devoted to secondary education amount annually to £735,000. “We 
will put this into our purse as a nucleus,” say the Commissioners. 
“Then there are £100,000 a year coming into the elementary 
schools in the shape of small endowment-incomes. We must have 
this, too,’ continue the Commissioners. ‘“ Then there is the ‘ Whiskey 
Money ’—the annual proceeds of the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise Duties) Act of 1890; this amounts to £748,000; we ought 
to have this. Already £556,000 of it is spent in furthering tech- 
nical education, the rest going in relief of local taxation. Well, we 
wish no injury to technical education ; indeed, much of our new 
secondary education will be technical. But we will take the money 
all the same, and square matters by giving the new local authority 
the control of secondary and technical education. Again, there are 
certain of the grants for science and art dispensed by South Kensing- 
ton which we may as well appropriate; also various unconsidered trifles 
dispensed to Evening Continuation Schools by the Education Depart- 
ment, Finally, there isthe money raised by local taxation under the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889. Already eight county boroughs 
VOL. LVI, N.S. 3N 
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and forty urban sanitary districts are rating themselves under the 
provisions of the Act. This brings in £14,902. If an equivalent 
rate were levied over the whole of England, our fund would be 
augmented by £640,000.” 

The hope of the Commissioners obviously is that local authorities 
everywhere will rate themselves under this scheme, and they suggest 
that the limit of a penny in the pound—beyond which the localities 
cannot go at present—should be raised to twopence. Here, I think, 
there will be disappointment. The taxpayer is just now in the mood 
to do anything but add to his present burdens. There are, of course, 
quarters from which money for educational purposes could be realised 
without coming upon the never-failing ratepayer. But these only 
suggest themselves to vulgar radicals like myself. 

The nett result of the Commission’s scheme, if adopted, would be 
that much good work at present being done in the elementary and 
technical schools would be crippled without much more being given 
us in the direction of secondary education than elaborate machinery 
for the creation, management, and inspection of secondary schools 
to be called into being at some future date; always supposing that 
the hope of vastly increased local rating will not be realised, of 
course. 

I come finally to the problem of the local authority, the most 
critical and difficult with which the Commission found itself con- 
fronted. Treated in an exiguous and temporising fashion the 
development of national education is at once switched off in a direc- 
tion that perpetuates class distinctions and prejudices. Handled in 
a far-seeing and statesmanlike manner that fully connotes the social 
changes likely to take place within the next fifty years, and projects 
itself as far as possible into the English educationalism of the next 
century, the Commission might have achieved the finest social and 
educational stroke of the century. 

It chose to approach the matter in the narrower spirit, and 
therefore failed. There is no other word for it. It is a good thing 
for us to have the findings of Lord Taunton’s Commission brought 
down to date; but that does not, by a long way, meet the situation. 

I have said the Commission had placed before it a problem of 
extreme complexity. In the counties there is no general Board of 
Education. There are a number of School Boards, and a number of 
boards of voluntary school management, and a number of governing 
bodies for the higher and endowed schools. Supposing we hesitate 
to create a brand new piece of machinery for the control of educa- 
tion—and with the number of elections to which we are already 
treated, the variety of franchises, and the wealth of electoral 
machinery, one can easily sympathise with the hesitancy—there is 
nothing of a general and representative character open to us but the 
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County Council. And we turn in the direction of this organism the 
more readily since one of its Committees is already charged with the 
supervision of technical education. Taking the line of least resist- 
ance, then, the Commission falls back on the County Council, and 
builds up its county educational authority from this body, adding 
various other necessary and desirable constituents. 

Well, notwithstanding the difficulties of the situation, and the 
disinclination to the election of a body ad hoc, I feel very strongly 
that the proper course to have taken in respect to the counties would 
have been to have recommended the direct election of a County Board 
of Education hereafter to supervise every branch of education in the 
county, from the infants’ school desk to the University College 
lecture-room. And I may as well say at once that, in my judgment, 
the very heart of the future of national education lies in the local 
control of all its branches by one and the same general authority in 
each county or county borough. It is worse than a waste of time to 
talk of the co-relation of schools, and the co-ordination of educational 
effurt, so long as the various grades of it are placed under the control 
of different, and more or less rival, authorities. But to this point 
I propose to return in a moment. 

Now, with regard to the boroughs, the difficulty was by no means 
so acute. The Commission wanted a general and representative body 
out of whose side it should draw the rib which should be the main 
constituent of the new borough authority fer secondary education. 
It has two such organizations at hand, the School Board and the 
Borough Council. But one of these is elected exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes. It has entire control of elementary education, and 
its work has developed upwards in practically every case to such an 
extent as to have well entered the domain of secondary and technical 
education. 

The Borough Council, on the other hand, is not elected for educa- 
tional purposes. Since 1890, one of its committees has had the 
dispensation, for purposes of technical education, of the ‘ whiskey 
money,” and in the cases of eight boroughs, of a local tax also, 
raised for similar purposes under the Technical Instruction Act of 
1889. On the whole, it cannot be said that these technical education 
committees have very strikingly demonstrated the desirableness of 
mixing up the control of education with that of the police, of lunatic 
asylums, of main drainage schemes, and of open spaces for public 
recreation. But notwithstanding all these things, the Commission 
turns deliberately to the County Council rather than to the School 
Board in the selection of the predominant partner for the new borough 
educational authority. 

Its scheme for London is simply preposterous. Forty-two mem- 
bers there are to be of the new London Secondary and Technical 
3N 2 
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Education Authority. Eighteen of these are to be elected by the 
County Council, seven by the School Board for London! During 
recent years the School Board for London has not, I admit, gained 
for itself a title to administrative distinction. But the School Board 
for London is London’s representative educational authority. The 
School Board for London has raised the fabric of the State education 
already in existence, and it is upon that fabric mainly that the 
future superstructure of technical and secondary education must be 
founded. 

The egregious blunder made by the Commission has been to allow 
itself to be over-influenced by what is known as “ the County Council 
interest,” which found a very decided articulate expression in the 
1893 Bill, brought in by Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Sir Henry Roscoe, 
and Sir John Lubbock, for the promotion of secondary education 
in England. It is the Roscoe-Hobhouse influence upon the Commis- 
sion which has led to the calamitous findings with which I am now 
dealing. We talk about our anxiety to secure for the children of 
the poor the readiest possible enjoyment of the educational facilities 
which the State offers. No sentiment is more popular upon a public 
platform than the platitude about an educational ladder from the 
gutter to the University. And yet, after all, we propose to organize 
State secondary education practically without reference to the 
tremendous educational work already done by the State in the field 
of elementary education. Since 1832 the State has actually been 
engaged upon the organization of public education. It has drawn 
upon the Imperial exchequer to the extent of nearly eighty millions 
of money. It has called into being twenty thousand primary schools, 
accommodating considerably over five millions of children, and 
attended by five-sixths of the entire juvenile population of the 
country. It hus created an army of over one hundred and twenty 
thousand teachers, and even in the schools strictly devoted to primary 
work—with their science, art, modern languages and mathematical 
teaching—it has provided for the elder children a secondary educa- 
tion of a more varied character than a great deal of the instruction 
given in schools issuing far more ambitious prospectuses. 

In addition to all this, in strict communication with primary 
schools and telescopically developed from them, so to speak, the 
State has fostered the creation of something like one hundred and 
twenty higher grade and organized science schools which devote 
themselves exclusively to education of a very varied and superior 
secondary type throughout. To call into being new State secondary 
schools, and place them under management entirely apart from the 
State work ulready accomplished, is to contradict very materially 
our supposed desire fur co-ordination, and to compromise with our 
convictions as to what ought to be done simply in deference to the 
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desire for social exclusiveness. I very sincerely hope that all the 
friends of national progress will strongly oppose the keeping apart, 
in any way whatever, of the local management of the primary and 
the secondary State schools. I am well acquainted with the stock 
argument against overlapping and waste of teaching power. But 
there need be neither of these, and I repeat, to have recommended 
the establishment of the control of secondary education by local 
authorities other than those already at work on State education— 
and those could easily have been strengthened up to meet their 
added burdens wherever necessary—is to have missed the oppor- 
tunity of the century. 

The suggestion that the elementary school managers should hand 
over their higher grade and organized science schools to the new 
secondary education authorities is signally ingenuous, coming as it 
does from a body which assures us that it is anxious to avoid mere 
uniformity and State stereotyping. Nay, it is more; it is ludi- 
crously illogical when we find the same body recommending higher 
grade classes and departments in some of the rural schools, which 
presumably will still remain under primary school mangement. 

Taken altogether, then, the report of the Commission fails entirely 
at the critical stage. It deserves the greatest credit for many good 
points, and these I hope I have recognised. What is wanted to 
muke it an instrument upon which wise legislation may be founded, 
is the complete revision of the proposals affecting the local authority, 
a revision which will give the county a general board of education ; 
which will make the borough School Board the predominating 
partner in the borough county authority ; and which will secure 
that the same body which manages secondary and technical educa- 
tion shall have the direct supervision of the primary educational 
system we have already called into being. And since one of the 
first educational efforts of the new administration will be devoted to 
putting primary education, rather than secondary, upon a sound 
financial basis, we may take it that plenty of time for effeeting these 
«mendations in the scheme will be forthcoming. 

T. J. Macnamara. 







































THE BEGINNINGS OF A REPUBLIC. 
I. 


In the beginning of November, 1870, when Thiers sat down at 
Tours to watch Gambetta, the decree of the Government of the 
National Defence, purporting to summon the electors, was nearly 
two months old. In my previous article I stigmatised that docu- 
ment as a mean and pitiful sham, a shift intended to impose not 
only on the nation at large, but on some of its authors themselves. 
Crémieux, Admiral Fourrichon, and Glais-Bizoin left Paris under 
the distinct impression that its provisions would be carried out with 
the slightest possible delay. Almost immediately after their arrival 
in the ancient capital of Touraine they set about to find a suitable 
building for the sittings of the coming National Assembly, and in 
default of something better, it was decided that the Circus would 
have to do.'’ Alterations were fast being proceeded with, in spite of 
the contrary orders from Paris (by balloon), informing the three 
ministers that the elections had been postponed, when, on the 9th 
October, Gambetta drepped like a bombshell among them. A few 
hours afterwards Gambetta virtually proclaimed himself the master 
of France, and told the nation at large that, whether she liked it or 
not, the struggle would be pursued to the bitter end, and that no 
elections would interfere with his decision. For that was prac- 
tically the tenor of the document placarded all over the city, and 
transmitted to every commune in France. 

And France tamely submitted to the dictatorship of two lawyers, 
one of whom had already virtually become the mere tool of the 
other. France submitted, just as she had submitted seventy-seven 
years before, to the will of another lawyer, whose spell of tiendish 
power history has transmitted to us under the title of “the Reign 
of Terror.” Victor Huge.has said that “ poverty is a crucible into 
which Fate flings a man each time society stands in need of a god- 
like hero or of a diabolical criminal.” It seems to me that a revolu- 
tion among a Latin nation is the cauldron into which the three 
witches of ambitious sedition, alias the goddesses of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, fling a lawyer each time that nation re- 
quires a sublime patriot for her salvation. In nine cases out of ten, 
though, the result is not a sublime patriot, but a taciturn or loqua- 

(1) This was the same building in which, seventeen years later, Daniel Wilson, 
Jules Grévy’s son-in-law, faced his electors to refute the charges of complicity in the 
Caffarel traffic of decorations. It was at Tours, in fact, that the acquaintance between 


Grévy and Mme. Pélouze, Wilson’s sister, began; an acquaintance that led to Wilson’s 
marriage with Mlle. Grévy. 
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cious and arrant self-seeker. In the one case there emerges from 
the seething, hissing compound of human passions a Benito Juarez, 
in the other nine a Maximilian Robespierre or a Léon Gambetta. 
And more curious than the nation’s acceptance of the impostor at 
his own valuation is the passive acquiescence in his dictates on the 
part of the honest men in his immediate entourage, not to say their 
slavish obedience to them. I said honest men, and, as such, I must 
leave Thiers out of the question in this instance. Apart from the 
fact of his having been in bodily fear of Gambetta, as I shall be 
able to show directly, his dishonest, self-seeking, and personal policy 
commanded his temporary withdrawal from the scene of action in 
order to make his eventual leap for power more effectual. He was 
absolutely guided by the hackneyed French precept which enjoins 
us to “reculer pour mieux sauter.” No such considerations could 
have weighed either with Crémieux or Fourrichon, or even 
with Glais-Bizoin, in their senseless sanction of Gambetta’s war 
schemes. Not one of these three had anything to gain by the pro- 
longation of Gambetta’s self-bestowed power, and nothing to lose by 
his downfall. All three were essentially upright gentlemen, and 
two were possessed of more than ordinary talent and proved courage. 
I will deal with Glais-Bizoin first, as being the least important of 
the three. He was over seventy then, and utterly devoid of the 
faintest individuality or spirit of initiative. That, in fact, had been 
his chief claim to Favre’s and Gambetta’s notice on the 4th Sep- 
tember. They would have willingly composed the whole of the 
Government of the National Defence with men of Bizoin’s stamp, 
inasmuch as they did not want co-actors but mere ‘‘ supers” in the 
drama they projected. Nevertheless, the plot necessitated the en- 
gagement of “ supers”? who should bear the outward semblance of 
the characters they were supposed to represent, for, unlike the revo- 
lution of *48, this one was likely to have a very critical audience 
from the outside. Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Garnier-Pagés, and 
the rest, wanted nothing from the sovereigns of Europe; they might 
and did reluctantly admit an Albert Martin (Albert l’Ouvrier) 
among their number; Gambetta and Favre, at any rate, pretended 
to want something from four of the most aristocratic powers, Glais- 
Bizoin admirably fulfilled the conditions required of him. He was 
eminently respectable, had a good appearance, no voice nor will nor 
political talent worth mentioning, and he did not mind figuring 
different characters as the play went on. They did not even give 
him a portfolio, and then and afterwards he was held of so little 
account that the Commune would have none of him as a hostage. 
Arrested at the end of March in Paris, he was almost immediately 
set free. 
Of a different mental calibre were Crémieux and Fourrichon. 
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The former’s name ranked with those of the most illustrious of the 
French bar; the other’s occupied a proud position in the naval 
annals of his country, although he was not fitted for the task then 
imposed upon him as delegate of the Minister for War. The 
barrister’s intellect, his marvellous wit, his widespread knowledge, 
and above all his large-minded sympathy with everything that was 
good, great, and noble, have been, and are still, the subjects of 
numberless stories. His presumed ignorance of strategy and tactics 
could have been no obstacle to his perception of the hopelessness of 
further resistance, and his ministerial colleague could and would 
have enlightened them in that respect, probably did enlighten him, 
yet both these men, with no pressure to bear upon them—for 
(;ambetta had not arrived—affixed their names to the following :— 
‘Prussia is resolved to continue the war and to reduce France to 
the rank of a second-rate Power. To such shameless pretensions 
our only possible reply is, ‘ War to the Knife.’ ” 

What did they wish Bismarck to do? ‘To subscribe to a treaty 
of peace which would make the resumption of war within a few 
years a foregone conclusion, and probably under conditions far more 
disadvantageous to Germany than those under which the then actual 
campaign had been started ? Bismarck’s view of such a risk had 
been plainly foreshadowed in the interview of the Ist September at 
Donchery, to which I alluded in the previous article, and since then 
nothing had occurred to cause Germany to abate one jot of her 
pretensions. Or did they expect Bismarck to grant them an 
armistice on their own terms—that is, throw open the capital to 
the rest of France without a guarantee for the maintenance of the 
#dvantages Germany had already won; in other words, to allow 
France breathing time to hold her elections, but also breathing time 
io provision Paris, and to reorganize her armies. If Bismarck had 
complied with such a request, Germany in general, and Prussia in 
particular, would have had the right to brand him as a traitor to his 
ecuntry, while the world at large, and Europe especially, would have 
laughed his pretensions as a statesman to scorn, and been justified in 
classing him in that respect below those who had made the request. 

“Then,” says the impartial observer, “to hold elections, with 
Paris shut off from the rest of France, was practicully impossible.” 
I do not go quite as far, but admit that they would have been 
uttended with terrible difficulties. It is because of those terrible 
difficulties that I called the decree of the 16th September a mean 
aud contemptible sham, and some of those who signed it dupes, for 
I] am loath to confound men like Jules Simon, Crémieux, Glais- 
liizoin, and Fourrichon, although they also must have been alive to 
those terrible difficulties, with self-seekers like Gambetta, Favre, 
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Ferry, and Arago, and prefer to give the former of these the benefit 
of the doubt. There are many reasons for this verdict of ‘ non- 
proven” on my part, but the best and most comprehensive magazine 
article on such a vast subject as this can only provide a key to it, 
and I do not claim such superlative adjectives for the present con- 
tribution. What I wish to show most emphatically, even at risk 
of repetition, is the fact that neither Gambetta nor Favre wanted 
peace or elections, because, as I have ulready pointed out, both these 
would have put an end to their self-assumed power.' There was 
another reason for their objection to elections; they felt pretty 
certain that the nation, if consulted, would not pronounce in favour 
of a republic, at any rate not of a republic such as they dreamt of, 
und neither before, then, nor afterwards, did they admit the possibility 
of saving France except throagh such a republic, albeit that during 
the last twenty years France had unmistakably shown her dislike to 
be saved in that way. Hence they foresaw that a new parliament 
would not differ sufficiently in its composition from the one they 
had so cavalierly broken up as to affurd much hope for the desired 
régime ; desired by them only and a few adventurers whom we shall 
see at work direcily. 

Something, however, had to be done to invest their usurpation 
with a semblance of legality. To begin with, the bourgeois popula- 
tion, not a very formidable assailant at any time, was somewhat more 
formidable in 1870 than in 1830 or in 1848. In 1830 the bourgeois 
was frankly against the dynasty ; in 1848 it was neither for nor 
against the dynasty, but allowed itself to be carried away by the 
mob, from a contemptible feeling of vanity. They had suffered some 
rebuffs during the eighteen years’ reign of Louis-Philippe, who now 
and then, though not often, had refused to dance to their piping. 
Three years and a half of republican misrule had been enough for 
them, and on the 2nd December, 1851, they were practically on the 
side of Louis Napoleon, who it must be remembered, paraded the 
streets of the capital on that day in the uniform of a general officer 
of the National Guard. Nearly eighteen years of unprecedented 
material prosperity during the second Empire had created, if not a 


(1) The pseudo official inquiry on the events of the 4th September made it almost a 
point to ignore the damning evidence to that effect, and but for the strenuous efforts of 
private and public research, that evidence would have never come to light. For con- 
clusive proof of what I have just stated I must refer the reader to the Revue Historique 
(March, 1884). It containsa telegram from Gambetta to Favre. dated 9th November, 
i870, which lets a flood of light into the whole affair. When, in the end of January, 
1871, the elections could no longer be postponed, although Gambetta would have post- 
poned them then, he frantically agitated for the exclusion from the list of candidates 
of any and every one who had been in the slightest degree officially connected with the 
Empire, and even of those who had sat on the Governmental benches. That was his 
version of the freedom of elections. 
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deep-seated attachment to the dynasty, at any rate a cupboard lover- 
like affection for it on the part of the bourgeoisie. On the 4th 
September, 1870, the Paris bourgeoisie, and perhaps the provincial 
also, were probably imperialists to a man, or if not that, at least, 
anti-republican, remembering, as they did, the horrors that had 
marked the second republic and the stagnation of trade that had 
prevailed until the period when nearly every one began to detect the 
coming Emperor behind the Prince-president. The régime that 
tried to balance itself on the overtoppled Empire, if left uncontrolled 
by elections, bade fair to be more democratic than that of 1848-1851, 
for in reality the race for power between Favre, Gambetta & Co. and 
Blanqui, Pyat & Co., had been a very close one, so close that the 
latter then already made up their minds to have another run for it. 
It was in order to reassure the bourgeoisie in that respect that the 
decree of the 16th September was mainly invented. Favre and 
Gambetta were perfectly aware that thisdocument held out the hope 
to the bourgeoisie of repairing the blunders they had committed by 
letting the revolutionaries and republicans have it all their own way, 
and, moreover, held out the hope of repairing those blunders without 
risk to life or limb, a great consideration to the French bourgeois, 
whether metropolitan, provincial, or rural. The second aim of the 
document was to keep Blanqui and his turbulent rabble quiet by 
opening the prospect of power to them. If, as they averred, they 
were in a majority in the land, they might make that majority felt 
in the promised elegtions, and thus without firing a shot or shedding 
one drop of blood, oust their rivals, who had been too quick for them 
on that memorable Sunday. The third aim was to throw dust into 
the eyes of the European powers whose intervention the Government 
of the National Defence solicited through Thiers. 

The authors of the document soon became aware that as far as 
its three aims were concerned it might have been left unpublished. 
The bourgeoisie would not be conciliated ; the alternative to the 
Empire, in their minds, was not a republic, not even a conservative 
republic with M. Thiers at its head, but a restored monarchy. On 
the other hand, Felix Pyat, in his Combat, and Auguste Blanqui in 
his Patrie en Danger, spoke with no uncertain voice about their in- 
tentions to frustrate all attempts to establish such an order of things. 
Neither the composition of the National Assembly of 1871 nor the 
Commune which followed hard upon its opening, were mines 
sprung on a set of unsuspecting men. Both were plainly foreseen by 
them. When, in addition to this foreknowledge, it became patent, 
as it must have done from the beginning of Thiers’ mission, that the 
European powers would not stir in behalf of France on the simple 
promise of elections, Gambetta, for one, flung off the mask, a very 
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transparent one at the best of times. He made one bold bid for the 
whole of the power, the partial possession of which had already 
proved so sweet to the autocrat within, and intoxicated him to such 
a degree that the mere idea of its relinquishment drove him literally 
frantic with rage. Blindly infatuated with himself though he was, 
Gambetta knew, however, that the capital itself was at that moment 
the least favourable spot for the assumption of a dictatorship. 

I am somewhat tired with being constantly reproached of syste- 
matic hostility against the men of the Third Republic, with being 
corrected in my appreciation of events such as the liberation of the 
territory by Thiers, and the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, on the part of 
reviewers who, whatever their general knowledge of French history 
and other qualifications, have not devoted as many hours to the study 
of those particular questions as I have months; reviewers, the 
greater part of whose lives have been spent in England, and not in 
France, who have, therefore, never seen, iet alone been in frequent. 
contact with, the personages who played the chief parts in those 
transactions. I hold no brief for any representative of the fallen 
dynasties, least of all, for Prince Victor Bonaparte, the brave and 
worthy son of a brave and worthy mother, rather than the heir of 
the magnificent but misguided intellect of his father, and whom 
(Prince Victor) Heaven may preserve from the onerous burden of 
ruling the French nation. Nor have I, though it has been hinted 
more than once that I have, a mission—self-conferred or otherwise 
—to plead the interests of Germany in her relations with France. 

Hence, rather than have those accusations repeated in this instance, 
I prefer to say as little as possible with regard to Gambetta’s 
scholarly attainments. But, whatever history had failed to teach 
him, it had probably taught him this one thing ; that a dictatorship 
such as he aimed at must be based on the goodwill of the greater 
part of the army, and not on a mere understanding with its chiefs. 
He was thoroughly alive to the risk of attempting to establish such 
an understanding with men like Trochu, Vinoy, and Ducrot, who 
disposed of the sole available remnants of the armies of the Empire, 
with the exception of a comparatively small number of troops from 
Algeria, and a still smaller number of recruits who, at the beginning 
of the war had been left in the depéts. Both these were scattered 
over the eastern and western provinces. It is more than doubtful 
whether the army in Paris would have endorsed such an understand- 
ing if it had been arrived at. The spirit of indiscipline was rife ; 
defeat upon defeat had made the men sceptical with regard to the 
capacity of their leaders; the only one who was not absolutely dis- 
credited was Vinoy, for he, at any rate, had saved some of the troops 
from the worse fate of the rest by his timely retreat into Belgium. 
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Yet, dissatisfied as they were, or just because they were dissatisfied 
with their chiefs, fey would not have suffered the imposition of 
another Carnot. The improvised troops that fought within the next 
few months under Chanzy, Faidherte, Aurelle de Paladines and 
Martin des Palliéres had, as we shall see directly, no such scepticism 
with regard to their leaders, while the latter themselves had at least 
two valid reasons for obeying Gambetta’s orders when he appeared 


upon the scene of their operations, and virtually none for refusing 
such obedience. 

Did Gambetta carefully weigh all those points of the problem 
before he decided on leaving Paris, or was the step a spontaneous 
one dictated by the situation in the provinces ? 

I am inclined to think that from the very outset Gambetta in- 
tended to be the absolute master in Paris if possible, if not thére, 
then in the provinces, and that his plans to the latter effect were 
worked out to a nicety beforehand. Of course, if he had succeeded 
in reducing all his colleagues, Trochu included, to mere ciphers, the 
provinces would probably have been left to shift for themselves as far 
us his personal efforts were concerned. But it is doubtful whether he 
ever had much faith in the capital’s faith in him. The bourgeoisie 
disliked him on account of his blatant “demagogism,” the proletariat 
began to mistrust him almost immediately after his election to the 
Chamber. They positively hissed and hooted him in February or 
March, 1870, at a meeting at Belleville. Those among the working 
men who had little or no fault to find with the existing régime, 
which gave them bread and butter and more, resented his constant 
attacks on the Empire, the final drift of which attacks their un- 
tutored minds instinctively detected. They probably had heard of 
Mirabeau, and that he would have rallied to the monarchy of 
Louis XVI., if he—Mirabeau—had lived long enougb, and if the 
price to be paid for his conversion had been commensurate not only 
with his most urgent pecuniary needs, but had left a sufficiently 
respectable margin for future indulgences. Mirabeau, in that case, 
would have become Louis XVI.’s minister, his genius might have 
averted the collapse of the Bourbon dynasty, and the monarch’s 
death and the history of the Revolution and its stupendous emanci- 
pation of many millions, would have been written in red ink—in ink 
slightly tinged with blood—instead of in undiluted gore. In justice 
to Mirabeau’s contemporaries of all classes, and all shades of opinions, 
be it said, they looked at what the man would have accomplished, 
and not at the personal motives that prompted his efforts.’ 





(1) The Patriotic Letters of Papa Duchénc, by Lemaire, which must not be confounded 
with the Pére Duchéne, of Hébert, albeit that there was little to choose between their re- 
spective languages, bewails Mirabeau’s death in strong but scarcely classical terms. 
In Paris every man dons black, every woman white in sign of mourning. During the 
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Gambetta’s contemporaries, at the beginning of 1870, refused to 
look upon him as a second Mirabeau, whose suspected, if not 
ascertained, self-seeking, should be forgiven him for the possible 
good that might accrue from it to the commonweal. They fore- 
saw that Léon Gambetta was going to repeat the tactics of Emile 
Ollivier—that is, make systematic opposition the stepping-stone to 
the premiership of the Empire—and I have not a moment’s hesitation 
in saying that but for the fall of the Empire, Gambetta would have 
made a bid for power in that way. But even those who applauded the 
opposition—as distinct from those who blamed it—would have hated 
the result, and they remembered their suspicions when the [Empire 
fell. They wanted no dictator, no matter what his title. ‘“ Ni 
Dieu, ni maitre” was their motto. It may be taken for granted that 
the would-be master never lost sight of that fact. If he did, he was 
peremptorily reminded of it during one of the three or four prologues 
to the Commune; I mean the one enacted on the 5th October, hence, 
a couple of days before Gambetta’s departure from Paris; and I feel 
personally convinced that it was that prologue that finally determined 
Gambetta to shake the dust of Paris from off his feet, and not the 
proved incapacity of the Tours delegation. The apostrophe of 
Milliére to the capital itself could have left Gambetta no doubt that 
a dictatorship there was out of the question.’ 

As for his dictatorship in the provinces, it had been practicaliv 
prepared for him by none other than Glais-Bizoin. Whether the 
most colourless, the most mediocre, but by no means the dullest ot 
all the members of the Government of the National Defence enacte:t 
the dictatorial “‘ warming-pan ” knowingly or unconsciously, I have 


month after his death twenty-eight masses for the ‘ repose of his soul’’ were celebrated 
at the expense of the various working men’s societies, the French merchant navy iu 
every foreign port where the news of his death had spread flew their flags half-mast, 
and fired twenty-one guns on the day of his funeral. Claude Hvin, the painter in 
ordinary of ‘‘ Monsieur” (the Comte de Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII.), drew 
‘*the Apotheosis of Mirabean.”’ 

(1) Jean-Baptiste Milliére, shot-—and, to all appearance, innocently shot—at the fal! 
of the Commune. He was one of the most advanced and determined, but, at the same 
time, most upright revolutionaries. On the 5th October, Gustave Flourens, the brother 
of the sometime Minister for Foreign Affairs under the Third Republic, repaired at th: 
head of his battalions to the Hotel de Ville, summoned the Government of the National 
Defence to more energetic action, and claimed the 10,000 chassepéts stored in the 
armouries of the State. Trochu, Dorian (the Minister of Public Works), and Jules 
Ferry, who was only Secretary to the Government then, endeavoured to pacify him, 
but without success. Gustave Flourens emerged from the Hotel de Ville, sword in 
hand, and at the sight of him the band intoned the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ and his legions 
hailed his reappearance with frantic acclamations of joy. ‘Thereupon, Miiliére, who 
happened to be on the Place de Gréve, stretched forth his arm, and in a stentorian 
voice, semi-tragical, semi-ironical, thundered—-‘‘ Now then, ye crowd, out with thine 
applause ; make unto thyself a king of Paris; give unto thyself a dictator.’ (Allons, 
foule,’applaudis, fais un roi de Paris, denne toi un dictateur.) 
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never been able to decide for myself, and the information I have en- 
deavoured to gather on the subject left me nearly as ignorant as 
before. Nearly—not quite. There is a small group of well-informed, 
absolutely impartial Frenchmen, all of whom, moreover, knew the 
Breton gentleman well, who maintain that his constant differences 
with Fourrichon were of his (Bizoin’s) own seeking and not the 
result of secret instructions from Gambetta. That small group feels 
convinced that Bizoin meant to conduct the military operations in 
the provinces against the Germans, and that, in pursuance of that 
wish, he worried the admiral-delegate of the Minister for War into 
resigning his functions. ‘‘The blunders that marked Gambetta’s 
‘reign’ at Tours and Bordeaux,” they say, ‘‘ would have been com- 
mitted all the same, but they might have been less frequent, there- 
fore less disastrous ; and that not in virtue of Bizoin’s superiority as 
un amateur strategist to Gambetta but because of their different 
temperaments. The alternative between Bizoin and Gambetta as 
acting War Ministers,” they add, ‘ would be sufficient by itself to 
show into what hands the National Defence had really fallen. But 
with Bizoin there would have also been less violence and less 
arbitrariness but not less tinsel and ‘ high-falutin,’ although the 
final result would have been similar in nearly every point.” 

Thus far the little group and their argument must not be 
dismissed unanswered. Gambetta aped Carnot; he professed to win 
battles from a distance, he “ordered the victory.” From what I 
know of him, Bizoin, in spite of his years, in spite of his almost 
entire extinction of voice, probably would have ridden into battle 
with the troops, for he, Dorian, Crémieux, and Jules Ferry, were 
the civilian members of the Government not utterly devoid of 
physical courage. Bizoin had a tendency to imitate the great 
Napoleon. He who had joined Lamartine in his vigorous protest 
against the removal of Napoleon’s ashes from St. Helena to Paris, 
struck Napoleonesque attitudes at the camp of Conlie when reviewing 
the troops or the undisciplined, woebegone masses, standing knee 
deep in mud, who were supposed to represent troops. He trudged 
up and down the lines with his hands behind him, then came to a 
sudden stop, and, nodding his head, whispered—“ Soldiers, I am 
pleased with you.” But he had courage, and it is just because of 
this courage that I doubt whether he would have struck his flag 
before Gambetta unless there had been a previous agreement 
between them, which agreement he was too honest to break. 

The assumption that without the advent of Gambetta the arbitrari- 
ness and violence would have been less, though not a jot of the 
tinsel and the “high-falutin ” would have been abated, is upon the 
whole correct. To begin with, neither arbitrariness nor violence 
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could have gone beyond the limit Gambetta carried it, and the 
wonder up to this day is that among all those whom he bullied and 
hectored, both military and civil, there was not found an officer, a 
journalist, or a former parliamentary colleague either to twist his 
neck or to send a bullet through his brain and thus rid France of 
a scourge. It need not have been murder or assassination, an 
ordinary challenge would have done the trick, for Gambetta was a 
coward from nape to heel. It would appear that later on, at 
Bordeaux, there was a plot to carry him off, of which plot he got 
wind and which he frustrated, but at Tours, where I spent three 
days in the end of October, one could only come to the reluctant 
conclusion that he had the whiphand of everyone. And what 
strikes one as still more wonderful, the submission in most instances 
was voluntary. After all, why should ordinary tradesmen, inn- 
keepers, adventurers and the rest not have obeyed, when one of the 
master-minds of France, the same who had written 


‘* Par les petits tyrans les peuples sont froissés,” 


persisted in looking on this petty tyrant as a great man. For on 
the morning after the scene described in my previous article, 
M. Antonin Proust took Gambetta to Victor Hugo, who at the 
termination of the interview stamped him as “ great.” 

I am not exaggerating when I say that at that moment there was 
not a man in the ancient capital of Touraine who dared to call his 
soul his own. The editor of Za Sarthe having commented rather 
epigrammatically on M. Gambetta’s doings was flung into a dark 
cell, refused communication with the outside, and arraigned after- 
wards before a council of war, who, it should be said, unanimously 
acquitted him, But it wanted all the influence of the Marquis de 
Talhouet and several erstwhile deputies to prevent Gambetta from 
bringing M. le Nordez before a court-martial, presided over by a 
captain of francs-tireurs, selected ad hoc, which would probably not 
have acquitted the editor. 

I transcribe verbatim et literatim from one of my old note-books. 
These extracts did duty five-and-twenty years ago as the foundation 
of some articles. 

Wednesday, Oct. 26, 1870. Tours.—I arrived here this morning 
and luckily for myself with only a small bag, which for more than 
three hours I had to carry from house to house in search of a lodging. 
I entered five or six cafés, asking the waiters or the cashier at the 
desk to take care of it for me. I was absolutely worn out with my 
railway journey from Bordeaux, whither I came from London by 
sea. Both cashiers and waiters refused, not exactly impolitely, but 
in an off-hand way. They are simply coining gold, for at a rough 
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guess there are about fifty thousand strangers here (exclusive of the 
improvised troops around the town) all of whom want feeding and 
to all appearance feeding well, for there seems to be no lack of 
money. After four hours’ trudging I managed to secure the attic— 
it is no more—in which I am writing this, as it would not do, even 
if it were convenient, to sit writing for any length of time in a café, 
unless one had at least a dozen friends or acquaintances around who 
might vouch for one’s identity in case ofneed. For case of need, read 
in case one were accused of being a spy. By standing on a chair 
and lifting myself by the sheer force of my wrists on to the sill of 
the window in the sloping roof, I might catch a glimpse of the room 
in which Honore Balzac was born. It would be a waste of time, for 
involuntarily I should be led to think and talk about him, and great as 
he was and much as I admire him, he never wrote a scene——not 
even in his Chouans—to equal those one witnesses here at every 
moment. 

Only, those scenes are not tragic, they mostly border on the 
comic. With the exception of a half-dozen English and American 
correspondents, the whole of the floating population appears to have 
gone stark mad, and, what is, perhaps, more remarkable, the cause of 
the aberration is in every instance the same. They all suffer from 
“ Gambetta onthe brain.” The effect of the name is various. On 
the majority it acts as a stimulant, on the minority as an irritant. 
At dinner—for I have succeeded in getting a decent dinner, which 
is in itself an expluit—I was seated next to a very good-looking, 
elderly gentleman, who each time the name of Gambetta was men- 
tioned put down his knife and fork, rose to a semi-upright position, 
and muttered between his teeth, ‘le saltimbanque.’”’ As this 
occurred, at least, fifteen times every minute, and as the meal was 
dispatched at express speed, there being a third batch of would-be 
diners waiting for us to evacuate tho room, I am under the impres- 
sion that my neighbour had practically a Barmecide feast. Opposite 
me there was an army chaplain, bearded like the pard, with a 
weather-beaten, kindly face, with the Geneva band around his arm 
and the cross of the Legion of Honour on his breast, and I was 
secretly hoping that he would “ say thanks for what we had received,” 
in order to make the joke complete, but he did not. 

The good priest—I feel sure he is that in every sense of the word 
—this missionary of ‘“ peace on earth and good-will to men” is 
listening attentively to a lantern-jawed fellow who is explaining to 
him his new invention for destroying the enemy by the thousand at 
each discharge of his machine. I have not been able to make out 
whether it isa gun, a catapult, ora mortar. There were, I should 
say, about a hundred persons dining in that room, and to my know- 
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ledge this is the fourth inventor among them. He buttonholed me 
while we were waiting for our dinner, and as I had been listening 
to the explanation of three other inventions within the previous forty 
minutes, and as I felt very hungry, I begged him to defer his com- 
munication until later. I do not suppose for a moment that the 
Hotel de Bordeaux, where this happened, has tie exclusive mono- 
poly of ministering to the comforts of the inner inventor; there are 
at least five or six large hotels at Tours besides the smaller, and in 
addition to these, several good restaurants, so I am not far wrong in 
computing the number of inventors intending to ‘free the sacred 
soil of I’rance from the polluting presence of the hated German” by 
means of their machines at three or four score. 

And all these gravitate towards one man—Gambetta. The name 
rings upon the welkin from morn till night. It would want a very 
clever onomatopw@ic method to convey with any degree of accuracy 
the pronunciation of it by those various petitioners for his favour—by 
the motley crews that crowd the streets, by the Garibaldian officers 
and erstwhile pontifical Zouaves, by the journalists and /rane tireurs and 
former deputies who stand vociferating outside the cafés; but one 
thing is certain, the name is on everybody’s lips. It reminds one of 
the story of King Psaphon and the parrots which had been taught by a 
That Psaphon 


did not become a great king proved his inherent littleness, for praise, 


servile courtier to shout, “ Psaphon is a great King.” 
even if undeserved, is often a more powerful incentive than blame, 
though deserved. Is Gambetta a mere Psaphon? I have the answer 
ready, but will not write it, lest I should have to accuse myself of 
allowing my prejudices-—albeit that they are founded upon know- 
ledge, and not hearsay—-to run away with me. Not once, but a dozen 
times to-day have I heard comparisons instituted between Gambetta 
and his lieutenant, M. de Freycinet, on one side and Lazare Carnot 
and Prieur on the other. Iam not altogether ignorant of French 
history, and have my own views with regard to the part of Carnot in 
the victories ot the First Republic, but after all is said and done, 
Carnot and Prieur had received a solid military training. It would 
not do though to venture on such a remark here, or for that matter 
on any remark casting a doubt on the final victories of the French ; 
my day’s work, therefore, has been strictly confined to listening. 
Thursday, Oct. 27, 1870.-—At the H6tel de Bordeaux, where I got 
my dinner, the bigwigs of the coming Republic foregather. There 
is Jules Grévy, the author of the famous amendment of 1848 on 
the choice of a President of the Republic ; there is Cochery, the 
author of the famous amendment inspired by Thiers which virtually 
forced Grammont’s hand and made war inevitable; there is Glais- 
Bizoin, &c., &c., all of whom take the dictatorship of Gambetta au 
VOL, LVIII. N.S. 30 
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grand sérieux now. Of course, they do not mingle with the ordinary 
mortals in the common dining-room ; trust to a Republican qui est 
arrivé for being exclusive. They are the assiduous guests of Madame 
Pélouze, who is no other than the daughter of Robert (?) Wilson, 
the virtual founder of the Paris Gas Company, and the sister of 
Daniel Wilson, the sometime would-be rival of the Duc Grammont 
Caderousse during the heyday of the Empire. Madame Pélouze, 
whose demesne (Chenonceaux, of Diane de Poitiers-fame) is within 
a few miles from Tours, occupies the whole of the first-floor of the 
hotel. But though exclusive and determined to keep their own 
counsel, especially in any and everything that might impair the 
prestige of the Government of the National Defence, stories do leak 
out. Here is one. General Martin des Palliéres, who is still suffer- 
ing from the wounds he received at Sédan, has nevertheless taken 
the command of the Ist Division of the 15th Corps. Naturally he 
wanted maps to conduct his forthcoming operations, and the only 
one available was that of a Guide Joanne (say Baedeker’s or Mur- 
rays), bought at a bookseller’s at Tours. The delegate of the 
Minister for War (Gambetta) and the chief of his staff (M. de 
Freycinet) were, it appears, not better off in that respect, which did 
not prevent the former from planning his strategic movements and 
the other from approving them. Gambetta, on his arrival at Tours had 
said that this map ad to do, inasmuch as the plates of the official 
maps of the general grand staff in Paris had been sought for in vain." 
A young officer, a former pupil of the Keole Polytechnique, and a 
native of Tours, remembered, however, that the Mayor of Tours had 
a pretty large atlas of France, and on examination the particular 
map wanted proved more comprehensive than the one in the guide 
book. The next thing te do was to produce ever so many hundreds 
or thousands of copies of the map by photography and that is what 
the efficer proposed, but the delegation of war refused to sanction 
the measure, alleging that no credit for the purpose had been opened, 
and it took a full fortnight before the objection was removed by 
some of the habitués of Mme. Pélouze’s Salon to whom the young 
officer had applied as a last resource. Meanwhile from his arm- 
chair Gambetta had ordered the fortifying of the bridge at Blois, 
dismissed a half-dozen generals and put as many civilians in their 
places, notably a M. de Lissagaray, a cousin of Paul de Cassagnac, 
but unlike the latter, a republican of the most pronounced type. 
Comment on all this is unnecessary.” 

(1) They were found afterwards on board a man-of-war at Cherbourg, but no 
explanation was ever vouchsafed how they got there. 

(2) “The second thing I remember was an enormous strip of calico outside a book- 


seller’s shop, with the announcement, ‘ Dictionnaire Francais-Allemand i l’usage des 


Francais 4 Berlin.’ In less than two months I read the following ; it was an extract 
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I have to leave Tours to-morrow night for Versailles, though 
how I am to get there, Heaven alone knows. A /a guerre comme 
d la guerre. Meanwhile I may resume the impressions of the last 
few days. They are these; the final defeat of France is to my mind 
inevitable, but Gambetta will go on sacrificing men, blood, and 
money until the end, unless by some means or other France gets 
rid of him. Never was a nation so hoodwinked as the French, but 
the nation herself is largely to blame. She allows things which 
would raise a protest from the down-trodden Russians. This is what 
I read outside a café in the Rue Royale to-day. ‘The sellers of 
the odious journals, entitled L’ Union, clerical journal, La Gazette de 
France, Legitimist journal, and other reactionary organs, whether 
Bonapartist or Orleanist, are forbidden to enter this establishment.” 
That is the liberty of the press as understood by the supporters of 
the new régime. ‘The reason alleged in high quarters is that those 
‘vile papers’’ spread news of imaginary defeats. I have carefully 
looked and have seen no traces of such reports. On the other hand, 
here is what I have read in the Republican sheets. ‘‘ Garibaldi is 
in Bavariaand in full march on Berlin. He has compelled the nuns 
to evacuate the convents in all the towns of Burgundy through 
which he has passed. It is but fair to say that those nuns were most 
anxious to do so; the majority of them have taken service under 
Garibaldi as female sutlers.” “The French fleet has forced the 
harbour of Jahde, destroyed the Prussian fleet, and set free 15,000 
French prisoners impounded there. These 15,000 prisoners have 
immediately formed themselves into a small army and are now 
marching on Berlin, across the north of Germany in which there 
are absolutely no troops.” 
* * st * * * 

I do not propose to follow Gambetta step by step through his 
disastrous dictatorship. The events that led to the removal of the 
seat of Government from Tours to Bordeaux need not be recapitu- 
lated here. ‘ No elections and war to the knife” was his motto 
throughout. “‘ We may be obliged to bend beneath numbers, but we 
will form anew at a distance and resume the campaign; ” he tele- 
graphs to Jules Favre after the heroic defeats in the north, the east 
from the interview between Bismarck and Moltke on the one side and General de 
Wimpffen on the other, on the eve of the capitulation of Sedan: ‘You do not know the 
topography of the environs of Sedan,’ replied General von Moltke; ‘and, seeing that 
we are on the subject, let me give you a small instance which thoroughly shows the 
presumption, the want of method, of your nation. At the beginning of the campaign 
you provided your officers with maps of Germany, when they utterly lacked the means 
of studying the geography of their own country, seeing that you had no maps of your 
own territory.’ I could not help thinking of the bookseller, and wondering how many 
dictionaries he sold during these first few days.”—<dn Englishman in Paris, vol. ii., 
page 201. 
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and onthe Loire. He foresees the surrender of Paris, for in that 
same dispatch he says, “‘ Even if Paris should fall, France can and 
must continue this war,” &c. To impose the republic on France, is 
after all, his only aim. ‘I once more beseech you to proceed to the 
London Conference in order to have the republic acknowledged as 
the rightful government.’ How can Favre get to London, seeing 
that Paris has been closely invested since the 18th September ? 
Nothing is easier, according to Gambetta. Like Carnot, he orders 
une sorti torrentielle, he commands the Parisians to be victorious, 
while he himself takes care to save his skin by preparing for another 
removal of the “seat of the government ;”’ which preparations inspire 
Ponson du Terrail with a parody only the last act of which I have 
space to quote. Ten years are supposed to elapse since the beginning 
of the dictatorship. We are in 1880, and Henry V. (the Comte de 
Chambord) after a few years’ reign has abdicatedin favour of the 
Comte de Paris. France’s wounds are healed, she has resumed her 
place among the nations and almost forgotten her misfortunes. Thiers, 
whom du Terrail evidently intended to be a centenarian, Thiers, 
after having been raised to the marshalate of France in recognition 
of his military services is at that moment Governor-General of the 
Invalides. Suddenly a balloon descends on the Esplanade des Inva- 
Jides. It comes from the depths of unknown Africa and brings to 
the editor-in-chief of the Journal Officiel a telegram from citizen 
Gambetta, whom in the previous act we left at Algiers. The 
message contains but a few words. ‘‘ War tothe bitter end. Let 
us stand or die to the last man. I am preparing to move further up 
country.” Ponson du Terrail died a few days afterwards, a victim 
to the malignant fever and small-pox prevailing at Bordeaux. 

The truth, as distinct from the parody, is that long before the fall 
of Paris, Gambetta and his satraps—-by which I mean neither 
Crémieux, Glais-Bizoin nor Fourrichon—had abandoned the capital 
to her fate. Five weeks previously Gambetta had been told ina 
dispatch by balloon that resistance had become hopeless. His 
answer was “ Hold out for another week and I’ll be responsible for 
everything.” His responsibility consisted in giving the invaders 
more and more scope and allowing his creatures to batten and fatten 
upon the sorely-tried populations. 

When the news reached Bordeaux of the surrender of Paris, of 
the signing of an armistice, and the summoning of an Assembly, 
Gambetta flung off even the transparent mask he had worn hitherto, 
and openly raised the standard of revolt, trusting, for personal 
safety especially, to his pretorian guard, viz., the delegates of the 
demogogic clubs and committees of Limoges, Toulouse, Lyons, and 
Marseilles, whom he had ordered to Bordeaux immediately after his 
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arrival there. Every one of these—and there were several hundreds 
—was paid, and well paid, by the Minister-delegate of the Interior 
(still Gambetta). Gambetta’s cry was just the same to the last, 
‘No elections ; war to the bitter end.” This time, though, the pro- 
vinces, instead of being told to go to the rescue of the capital, 
were told to wait for the Parisians, who, now that they were free, 
would come to their aid. Twenty-four hours later the elections were 
reluctantly conceded, but hedged round by so many restrictions as 
to constitute virtually the ostracism of three-fourths, if not nine- 
tenths, of the men of note in France. An Assembly elected under 
such circumstances would have been a mere farce, nay, an insult 
to the nation; a graver insult than the Germans had inflicted or 
could inflict upon her. The other contention was that Paris alone, 
and not France, had concluded an armistice. 

For forty-eight hours after Jules Simon’s arrival in Bordeaux 
with unlimited powers, it seemed as if civil war would be the next 
episode. It was only deferred. Thiers sat trembling in his shoes ; 
and on the night of the 2nd—srd February, had himself sur- 
rounded by a body-guard, an improvised one, commanded by M. 
Saubot-Dambergez, a captain of the Mobiles of the Basses-Pyrenées. 
Jules Simon, though not frightened, foresaw a like arrest. For one 
night heslept away from Bordeaux. Not one, but a dozen prominent 
men were, in fact, arrested by order of Gambetta. The papers that 
printed M. Jules Simon’s “ orders ’’ were seized, the Moniteur Officiel, 
of which Gambetta was the master, refused to print them. The new 
delegate had not even sufficient money to stamp a number of cir- 
culars that were dispatched to a great many provincial mayors to 
protest against these arbitrary proceedings, with the request to have 
the protest published in their papers. The envelopes bore the names 
of several leading firms in Bordeaux ; ostensibly, they were business 
announcements. Gambetta’s postal officials, had they suspected the 
real nature of the contents of those wrappers, would have intercepted 
them. 

Things remained pretty well the same until Monday morning, the 
6th February. Then the dénoucment came suddenly. Having be- 
come practically convinced of Gambetta’s rebellion, M. Jules Simon, 
on the Friday morning, dispatched M. Liouville, who had come to 
Bordeaux with him, to Paris for reinforcements. M. Liouville, if I 
mistake not, was an eminent barrister, and a candidate for Parlia- 
ment in 1857, when the first five opposition members were elected. 
On his side, Gambetta dispatched Crémieux on the Sunday morning. 
Jules Simon’s envoy had, therefore, the start of Gambetta’s by forty- 
eight hours, and the train which took Crémieux to Paris, entered 
the station at Vierzon just as the train from Paris taking Liouville 
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back to Bordeaux steamed in at the opposite side. M. Liouville 
was accompanied by MM. Garnier-Pagés, Kugéne Pelletan, and 
Emmanuel Arago—not to be confounded with his uncle Stephen, 
who had resigned his connection with the Government of the 
National Defence three months before. M. Liouville’s companions 
persuaded Crémieux, of whom they providentially caught sight, to 
return with them, and these five reached Bordeaux at 7 A.M. on the 
said Monday.’ 

Jules Simon, accompanied by his three colleagues, immediately 
proceeded to Gambetta’s, and whether from sheer surprise or because 
he saw that the game was up, the dictator gave in and tendered his 
resignation there and then. ‘Thiers had kept coy all the while; he 
had his reward; the wild beast had not devoured Gambetta, but the 
authorities——such authorities—had suppressed the performances, con- 
sidering them too dangerous to the nation at large, and also because 
they interfered with their own projected entertainments. 

In his book, Souvenirs du Quatre Septembre, le Gouvernement de la 
Défense Nationale, M. Simon scarcely breathes a word of all this. 
When it was published Gambetta was a power, and, perhaps, it was 
wise on M. Simon’s part not to besmirch his own nest. I was not 
bound to similar reticences, and I have by no means exhausted the 
subject. I do not say adiew to the reader, merely aw revoir. 

Apert D. VANDAM. 





(1) For an equally curious coincidence, which also affected the destinies of France, see 
An Englishman in Paris, vol. ii., pp. 3 and 4. 
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Tuere are still larks at heaven’s gate singing. This simple fact is 
one of the most remarkable features of our ornithological records 
to-day. Far more wonderful than the regular visits of those vast 
flocks of refugecs that find their perilous way over the wild north 
seas year by year, far more strange than the occasional appearance of 
rare aves like the ruddy sheldrake, the sandgrouse, and other dis- 
tinguished aliens, that every now and then set the hearts of all the 
naturalists aglow. Judging by the ordinary laws of probabilities, by 
the common results of cause and effect, the British lark ought long 
ago to have gained the honourable distinction which belongs to such 
extinct species as the dodo and the great auk, or to have joined the 
exodus of those sensible birds that like the hoopoe and the goiden 
oriole shun lands where persecution is rife. For the lark abides in 
the midst of foes. 

There was a field on a hillside opposite our windows, a rough field 
high up on a spur of the Surrey hills, where, contrary to the 
customs of most small birds, the larks elect to frequent the heights 
in winter. A rough grass field, where corn and turnips and vetch 
ones took their turn, and which now, lying fallow, shows traces of 
previous harvests among the thick growth of weeds that has suc- 
ceeded them. - This is just such a spot as larks love, and with 
ploughed land and hay meadows adjoining, all hilly ground and 
undulating, is a good type of the haunts of the larks in winter. 
They are there in legions, agrarix truly, and among the best 
defenders of the field. Alas! for bird and for farmer, the scenes 
tbat are enacted there are typical also of the fate that awaits the lark 
elsewhere. Day by day, for many months last year, my ornitho- 
logical eye was grievously offended by the raids of the birdcatchers. 
Two men, comfortably clad in warm overcoats, arrived upon the 
scene daily about ten o’clock. Each one carried a large white 
bundle slung oa a faggot of sticks. This is all the impedimenta 
necessary to the art, and always carried thus it forms a badge 
which makes its owners a salient feature in the winter landscape. 
The bundles were quickly unfolded and the nets and cages they 
contained disclosed to view. The nets, supported by the sticks, 
were then spread on a sunny spot in the open, where seeds of thistle 
and charlock are spread broadcast, and the larvae of moth and beetle 
abound, and an unfortunate decoy bird was tied by one slender leg to 
flutter and struggle until its flesh was torn and its limbs mangled 
in the efforts to break loose. The men then retired to a respectful 
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distance and, quietly waiting, watched for the result. In about two 
hours there were enough birds entangled in the net to fill the cages 
—these generally included several greenfinches and sparrows, a few 
starlings, an occasional bullfinch and chaffinch, and twenty or 
thirty larks. The cages were quickly filled, and the day’s work, so 
far as we might observe operations, ended. We know that the 
birds caught thus day by day form an inconsiderable proportion of 
the total number netted and trapped, by far the greater muss of the 
birds that are sent in sackloads to all the large markets for table 
purposes, as well as the thousands that are sold alive, are taken at 
night, when the larks roost'on the ground. They are caught then 
in hundreds at a time by nets dragged over the grass. 

The sale for these little birds is incredibly large. JIlundreds of 
thousands find their way into the poultry markets for table purposes ; 
still more are sold for the sake of their wing feathers, which are 
dyed to counterfeit those of tropical species; many live birds find 
purchasers among the lower classes in great towns, who keep birds 
for the degrading purposes of betting on their respective powers of 
song, and of letting them fly at shooting matches, and a few, very few 
of the total number caught, find homes as pets. Permit me to 
quote some statistics from Miss Carrington’s pamphlet, The Evter- 
mination of Birds, which will serve to give some idea of the enormous 
numbers in which larks are destroyed for table purposes alone :-— 


**A London shop-front recently exhibited festoons of larks with the notice 
attached: ‘ Special order !—ten thousand larks.’ ” 

‘*The London market is glutted with sacksfull of these exquisite warblers, 
wantonly snared in their homes among the far-away green fields.”’ 

‘** Another fifty years or so of carting the tiny songsters into London thirty 
thousand at a time and the schoolboy of the future will have to rest contented 
with remote guesses at what Browning could have meant by a bird which 


‘*** Soars up and up, shivering for very joy.’’ 
“‘Tt was stated in a London paper in March, 1891, that the London markets 
alone were at that time receiving more than forty thousand larks daily, which 


arrived at Jeadenhall market in sacks, and were sold to the poulterers by the 
bushel measure.” 


The numbers of those taken for the feather market and for the 
trade in live birds are probably as great. It is obvious that this 
cannot continue indefinitely ; notwithstanding the extraordinary 
pertinacity with which birds continue to people a district which 
suits them, extermination must eventually follow such devastating 
methods. Lut there is still time to avoid such a catastrophe. Eng- 
land, partly owing to the natural advantages which a genial climate 
and varied stores of food offer to birds, and in part to the protection 
which, though insufficient in some eases, is afforded them here, is 
peculiarly rich in bird life. Ience our comparative immunity from 
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the disastrous plagues of the smaller insects from which the crops 
of our Continental neighbours (the well-preserved pastures of 
Switzerland, where birds abound, being excepted), are not so well 
guarded. ‘The wonderful fact remains that we still have in con- 
siderable numbers species that are persistently persecuted, the rook 
and the plover, the thrush, the finch, the nightingale, and tie 
lark ; the echo of a ery that has been loud and long, ‘“ Audi alteram 
partem”’ forbids my mentioning the sparrow in this list of benefits 
forgot, except in a whisper. 

There are still larks in the high skies singing. The shower of 
liquid song, simple and monotonous, not in itself beautiful, but in 
association blessed, still descends upon our hearts, adding its quota 
to the unconscious joy of youth, or waking tender memories like 
Charles Reade’s immortal bird that sang to the miners in a far-away 
Australian gold-field. 


‘*Then the same sun that had warmed his little heart at home came glowing 
down on him here, and he gaye music back for it more and more, till at last, 
amidst breathless silence and glistening eyes of the rough diggers hanging on 
his voice, out burst in that distant land his English song. 1t swelled his little 
throat and gushed from him in thrilling force and plenty, and every time he 
checked his song to think of its theme, the green meadows, the quiet stealing 
streams, the clover he first soared from, and the Spring he sang so well, a loud 
sigh from many a rough bosom, many a wild and wicked heart, told how tight 
the listeners had held their breath to hear him; and when he swelled with 
song again, and poured with all his soul, the green meadows, the quiet brooks, 
the honey clover, and the English spring, the rugged mouths opened and so 
stayed, and the shaggy lips trembled, and more than oue drop trickled from 
fierce unbridled hearts down bronzed and rugged cheeks. Dulce domum!” 


But it is not from a sentimental point of view that the question 
of protection for the sweet birds can be approached even by those 
who value them as one of nature’s modes of expressing poetic 
thought and beauty and something more that we can neither name 
nor fathom. There are two sides to most questions, and it may be 
that from the bird-catcher’s point of view an ill-clad wife and 
hungry childreh would more than counterbalance the value of a 
little bird’s life, or the pleasure it might awaken in a man’s breast. 
Let this pass, therefore, and let us try to point out how the little 
being that sings at heaven’s gate is hard at work also at earth’s 
portals. 

The economic value of birds is untold. This fact might be 
placed beyond dispute if it were possible to prepare two tables— 
one showing how many wire-worms it would take to destroy a mile 
of turnips, how many grubs to ravage the wheat harvests of a dozen 
farms, how many insects to strip the leafy glades of a forest bare, 
how many to spoil the fruits of wide orchards ;—the other recording 
the fact that these very numbers of those same insects are eaten by 
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a few humble birds in the course of the year. That the result would 
be conclusive evidence of the birds’ value may be safely foretold by 
a glance at a few facts which have already been brought to bear 
upon the question. 

In the spring, when there are clamorous young birds in the nest, 
the house sparrow returns every three or four minutes, each time 
bearing spoils in the shape of insect food. Calculated at its lowest 
possible value—that is allowing only one insect to each journey—this 
thankless task represents tens of thousands of captured insects as 
the work of one pair of birds in one month. Swift fliers like the 
swallow that hawk for food in the air may rank higher, they slay 
their hundreds of thousands. But Mr. Fowler quotes an in- 
stance which will show how far below the maximum is this com- 
putation :— 


** One day a martin dropped a cargo of flies out of its mouth on to my hat, 
just as it was about to be distributed to the nestlings; a magnifying-glass 
revealed a countless mass of tiny insects, some still alive and struggling.” 


Who could vie with the birds in such feats as these? It isa 
sorry sight to see men trying to do their work. One gardener, by 
dint of continued watchfulness and patient endeavour, with his own 
two eyes, dim compared to those of a bird, and his own ten fingers, 
clumsy in such work in comparison with a bird’s beak, may contrive 
to cope with the insects in a conservatory, but a hundred men, each 
argus-eyed and equipped with the arms of an octopus, could not 
protect the crops on a large farm. The arts and the crafts and the 
sciences also have tried, but they fail to supply any insect killer half 
so sure as a flock of hungry birds. 

We will not dwell upon the work of birds in general, for there is 
one in particular to whose services we wish to draw attention, that 
one whose perilous position we have already pointed out. It is for 
its work in winter that the lark is so precious. In the summer 
its labours are shared by many, but as winter draws near and the 
metamorphic insects assume their most dangerous guise, all the 
summer migrants desert and the task of catching them devolves 
upon those species, native and refugee, that winter here 
plover, thrush, and lark are invaluable then. 

When the leaves have fallen and the fruit is stored there is not 
much mischief to be done in the trees, the tits and the tree-creepers 
suffice for this work ; the hedges are bare save for the berries, and 
the berry-eating birds, a host in themselves, are well able to defend 
these, their own wild orchards, from the insects harboured there ; 
there are but few flies on the wing, the air is almost cleared, it 
matters little that swift and swallow are gone. But in the grass 
insect life is still aboundin~, and in its most dangerous form. Hidden 
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in the rough tussocks or lightly covered by a thin layer of earth, 
myriads of insects are wintering, most of them in the second or larva 
stage of their destructive lives, and most voracious. Caterpillars, 
grubs, and maggots, have abnormal appetites, their greed is insatiable, 
and they seem capable of devouring a mass of food out of all propor- 
tion to the size of their bodies. They also reach the maximum of 
mischief by other devices, for as well as developing this gross 
manner of feeding, they learn to worm their evil way into the very 
vitals of the plants they attack. Some remain thus for a few hours, 
some for a few weeks or months, while others maintain this point of 
vantage for several years—-among the latter the wireworm is 
notorious. It is to the grass-loving birds that we must chiefly look 
to destroy insects at this dangerous point, the field birds—among 
which, though small in stature, the lark is not least—render incalcu- 
lable service then. When the crops of these birds are opened they 
are found to contain some seeds of corn and wheat. What of that? 
the seeds of noxious weeds also discovered make handsome amends 
for the worth of these. But the proportion of vegetable matter, 
lawful and contraband, is small compared to the mass of grubs, cater- 
pillars, chrysalises, nymphs, as well as fully developed insects, all 
more or less destructive, that they contain. Such a tale points its 
own moral if the mischievous power of insects is recognised, but 
lest any should commit the fatal error of despising the enemy, we 
will blazon forth some of their ill deeds. 

It may be well to quote from the valuable work of Messrs. Kirby 
and Spence, for they, writing entirely from an interest in the offending 
side, will not be suspected of exaggerating the evil powers of the 
grubs that birds eat. 


“From the moment that the wheat begins to emerge from the soil to the 
time when it is carried into the barn, it is exposed to the ravages of insects. 
... One of its earliest assailants is one of the numerous tribe of lrachyptera 
or rove-beetles. This animal infests the wheat in its earliest stage of vegeta- 
tion, beginning even with the grain itself. It eats into the young plant about 
an inch below the surface, devouring the centre part, and thus, vegetation being 
stopped, it dies. Out of fifty acres sown with this grain one year, ten had been 
destroyed by the grub in question as early as October. . . . Other predaceous 
coleoptera will also attack young corn. This is done by the larva of Zabrus 
gibbus, both with respect to wheat and barley, and not only is this larva thus 
injurious, but the perfect beetle itself attacks the grain both of wheat and 
barley when in the ear in vast numbers. . .. The caterpillar of a moth, 
Agrotis segetum, occasionally devastates large tracts of wheat and rye; but 
with us is chiefly injurious to turnips and garden vegetables. .. . When the 
wheat blossoms another marauder takes its turn to make an attack, an orange- 
coloured gnat deposits its eggs in the centre of the corollas. These being hatched, 
the larvie sometimes destroy the twentieth part of the crop. . . .’’ Even in the 
granary wheat is not secure—‘‘ there the weevil, Calandra granaria, in its 
imago, as well as in its larva state, devours it; sometimes this pest becomes so 
infinitely numerous that they are collected by bushels. . . . Three other 
insects attack stored wheat, which are even more injurious than the weey.1. 
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One isa minute moth, 7'inea grancl/a, the wolf, another is a species of the same 
genus, the third is 7'rogosita caraboides (the grub of which has been known to do 
more damage than even the weevil or the wolf). . . . The caterpillars of a 
moth, Curadrina cubicularis, found in such quantities in a wheat stack that 
they could be gathered up by handfuls, had done much injury to the grain.” 

** Barley, likewise, has several insect foes besides the beetle already alluded 
to. . . . The gelatinous larva of a saw fly, Zenthredo L, preys upon the upper 
surface of the leaves, and occasions them to wither. . . . JJdusca hordei 
also assails the plant. .. . A small species of moth, 7'inea lorde’, devours 
the grain when laid up in the granary. Concealed (each one in the centre 
of a grain), the little animal does nothing that may betray it to the watchful 
eye of man. 

Oats suffer from ‘‘ the universal subterranean destroyer of the grasses—the 
wireworm. 

‘** Buckwheat, a grain little cultivated by us, but which is an important crop 
on the Continent, is sometimes wholly cut off by the larvie of a moth, Botys 
silacealis, 

‘** Peasand beans, which form so material a part of the produce of a farm, are 
exposed to the attack of a numerous host of insect depredators. . . . Great 
havoc is made in peas by the grub of a small beetle, Bruchus granarius, which 
will sometimes lay an ezg in every pea of a pod and thus destroy it. Some- 
thing similar occasionally injures beans. 

‘* Great profits sre sometimes derived from clover crops, but this is not often, 
for a small weevil, Apion flavifemoratum, which abounds everywhere at 
alinost all times of the year, feeds upon the seeds of the purple clover, and does 
considerable damage. Another species, Apion /lavipes, infests the white clover. 
The young plants of purple clover are often much injured by the same little 
jumping beetles, /altica, that attack turnips. 

‘*One of the worst of the grass destroyers is the grub of the common 
cockchafer, Melolonthu vulgaris. This insect, which remains in the larya state 
four years, sometimes destroys whole acres of grass. . . . The larva also of 
another species of a cognate genus, Hoplia pulverulenta, is extremely destruc- 
tive in moist meadows. . . . Amongst the Lepidoptera the greatest enemy of 
our pastures is the Charaas yraminis. This is luckily scarce among us, but our 
northern neighbours have suffered greatly from it. In one year the high sheep 
farms in Tweeddale were so infested by it that spots of a mile square were 
covered, and the grass devoured to the root. . Grasses, both natural and 
artificial, are attacked by the larvie of several species of beetle. . . . Even 
the seeds of grasses have their insect enemies. Mr. H. Gibbs stated at a 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Suciety that, generally, not one in a dozen of 
the foxtail grass seeds vegetate, owing to their vitality being destroyed by a 
small grub, Cecidomyia.” 

There are also insects which extend their ravages to all our crops. ‘‘ The 
wireworm, Hiater segetis, destroys indiscriminately. When told that it lives in 
its larva (or feeding) state not less than five years, during which time it is 
supported by devouring the roots of grain, and will often injure turnips, 
potatoes, &c., you will not wonder that its ravages should be so extensive. 

. . Here, also, may be included the larva of the long-legged gnat, Zipula 
oleracea and 7’, cornicinau, known as the grub, sometimes very prejudicial to 
grass, and, at others, not lessso to corn. In many parts of England it cuts off 
a large proportion of the wheat crops; in the rich district of Sunk Island 
hundreds of acres of pasture were destroyed by them one spring, being rendered 
destitute of all vegetation except a few thistles; a square foot of the dead 
turf being dug up, two hundred grubs were counted upon it. This animal 
is not killed by lime, even when applied in much larger quantities than 
usual. 

‘‘The roots of the hop plant are subject to the attack of the ghost moth, 
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Hepialus humuli, that sometimes does considerable injury. ... A small 
beetle, also, Hultica concinna, is particularly destructive to the tender shoots. 

‘* Roots are another important object of agriculture which do not escape the 
attack of insect enemies. . . . The carrot crop is often very much injured, as 
is also the parsnip, by a small centipede, Geophilus electricus, and another 
polypod, Polydesmus complanatus, and they are both sometimes totally destroyed 
by the maggot of some dipterous insect.” 

Unbidden guests, ‘‘coenis etiam non vocatus ut museca advolo,”’ 
their name is legion, but we have enumerated only those that more 
particularly fall a prey to the grass-feeding birds. 

It will perhaps illustrate the efficacy of any means of destroying 
insects which attacks them while in the more or less helpless condi- 
tion of larvee if we refer to a case which was brought to our notice 
some time ago. The beautiful gardens belonging to the late Mr. 
Harry in the island of Malta, were at one time so infested with swarms 
of gnats that these became ascourge. The flies were bred in myriads 
in the subterranean tanks, fishponds probably of medizval monks, or 
the impluvia of still earlier Roman occupation, which lie below the 
gardens. The owner having tried various ways of destroying the 
winged and perfect insects without success, devised a means of killing 
them in their earlier and less agile state—he introduced quantities of 
goldfish into the ponds. These soon accomplished their purpose and 
the plagues have ceased. The lark in the grass is doing the same 
work as the fish in the pools. The fish, for their worth, are jealously 
preserved, our larke are in danger of being annihilated. 

Protection, that vexed problem which engages continually the 
attention of politicians who have the agricultural interests of the 
country at heart, protection oz the farmers’ interests, protection of 
the merchants’ profits, protection of the consumers’ gain, sinks, 
though we do not under-estimate the importance of the question, into 
insignificance before the primary necessity of protection for growing 
crops; seed full of promise, tender blade, quivering leaf, bud and 
fruit, must be guarded from their many foes. Their natural guardians 
are the birds, these are their best defenders. 

The lark, arising from its dewy bed to hymn the morning sun, 
has won the title of Alauda, bird of song; arvensis it earns by its 
care of field and fallow; surely we have for it a word of praise, and a 
little care to save its frail life from destruction ! 





F. A. Fuicuer. 


MENDELSSOHN: A CRITICAL ESTIMATE. 


Tat Mendelssohn, as a composer, was immensely overrated in his 
lifetime, and for a considerable period after his death, in this country 
especially, is a proposition entirely undeniable. Indeed, the extent 
to which his genius and his importance in the art were exaggerated 
by English amateurs and musical critics thirty years ago would seem 
hardly credible to those of the younger generation at the present 
moment. That his style represented Beethoven and Bach rolled into 
one; that Aiijah was a greater work than The Messiah, and distin- 
guished especially by a much deeper religious fervour; that the 
“ Reformation Symphony” was worthy to be classed with the 
“Ninth Symphony,” are among the opinions which I can remember 
to have read in print or heard in conversation. But I think it is 
equally undeniable that in the present mood of musical criticism and 
musical fashion he is just as much underrated. His reputation is 
paying the penalty for the exaggerated enthusiasm of the past in the 
exaggerated depreciation of the present generation. With the masses 
indeed he is still popular; but .the essentially musical population in 
this country, having become conscious that their fathers had placed 
Mendelssohn on too lofty a pedestal, are now nervously anxious to 
evince their own critical orthodoxy and insight by going far to deny 
him any pedestal at all. The weaknesses of his style, which are un- 
questionable, are dwelt upon, to the forgetfulness of its equally un- 
questionable beauties. We are keenly conscious of his mannerisms, 
but we hear nothing about the mannerisms of Schubert, which are 
just as conspicuous, because Schubert is a fashion at present with 
musical critics, as Mendelssohn was thirty years ago. Presently 


people will discover that they have been greatly exaggerating 
Schubert, and then they will turn upon him, just as they have 
turned upon Mendelssohn. 


In inviting the reader to consider dispassionately what is the real 
truth about Mendelssohn, let me say at once that I have never been 
among the Mendelssohn-worshippers. In my early youth the altars 
to him were still in full flame, but my conscience is clear of having 
ever burned the required incense. I enjoyed his compositions then, 
I enjoy them now: some of them, certainly, not so much as in 
former days; some of them, perhaps, rather more. But I am not 
writing asa partisan; I am only desirous to urge that the tone of in- 
difference and depreciation with which we often find Mendelssohn 
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referred to at present is based on caprice and fashion rather than on 
a critical view of his work, and that it needs reconsideration. 
Whether he has a valid claim to that seat among the “ great com- 
posers,” the dii majores, formerly accorded to him by acclamation, is 
another question, which also may be considered here. 

Before any musician can be generally and permanently accepted 
as a composer of the first order, worthy to sit with the few who 
occupy the highest range of niches in the musical Pantheon, he must, 
I think, satisfy the following requirements. He must have created 
a style of hisown ; he must command sufficient variety of expression, 
form, and treatment, within the confines of that style, to escape from 
producing an impression of mannerism; he must show himself a 
master of technique and construction in his art, but in such sort that 
his science, and technical accomplishment, and attention to finish of 
form, should impress themselves on us, not as an end in themselves, 
but as the condition of the perfect artistic expression of the musical 
idea which is the central motive of the composition. Intensity of 
feeling, expressed through clumsy and ill-balanced musical form, 
has no more chance of permanent survival than highly-finished form 
which is only the expression of dry and commonplace ideas. And 
lastly, a great composer must have been what in the medical pro- 
fession is called “a general practitioner ;”” he must have shown him- 
self capable of understanding and handling all forms of musical 
composition. Gluck, who succeeded only in opera; Chopin, who 
could handle only pianoforte music, and could not even instrument 
effectively the accompaniments to his own concertos—such composers, 
however great within their own lines, are only specialists, and cannot 
claim to stand among the world’s great composers. 

Now some of the most important of these qualifications Mendels- 
sohn possessed in a high degree. No composer was ever more 
thoroughly a “ general practitioner” than he was. Oratorio, church 
cantata and psalm, symphony, concerto, string quartet, concerted 
music for strings and piano, vocal part-writing, songs for single 
voice—all these he dealt with, and seemed equally at home in all of 
them. Whatever opinion may be held as to the absolute value of 
his music, it is impossible to say that he was relatively weak in any 
of the numerous ciasses of composition which he took in hand: he 
was a thoroughly all-round composer. That he made his own style, 
again, cannot possibly be denied; his own generation ratified that 
claim by such a dose of the flattery of imitation as few composers 
have been honoured with, and with the same kind of result as that 
indicated in Tennyson’s trenchant words,— 


1) At the time when the above was written (some months ago) I had not read 
Dr. Parry’s Art of Music, where I am glad to find the same opinion expr-ssed as to 
the versatility of Mendelssohn’s genius, 
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‘* Now most can raise the flowers, 
For all have got the seed ; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.” 


"His early compositions, like those of other young composers, are, 
of course, deficient in originality; his first Symphony is a very 
colourless work; his early opera, Camacho’s Wedding, seems like 
a weak imitation of Mozart. But the overture to the Idsummer 
Night’s Dream was unquestionably, at the time it appeared, some- 
thing absolutely new in feeling and style, and considering that it 
was written at the age of seventeen, his genius may really be said 
to have come to maturity earlier than that of many other eminent 
composers. His style was completely fixed in this early composition, 
which has as distinctly the Mendelssohnian quality as anything that 
succeeded it, and which, for originality, poetic feeling, and unity 
and balance of form and design, the composer indeed hardly sur- 
passed in any subsequent instrumental composition. 

If we take for a moment a comprehensive mental survey of the whole 
mass of Mendelssohn’s contributions to the art of music, how can we 
summarise the characteristics of this Mendelssohnian style, thus early 
matured? We shall recognise, I think, in his instrumental music, 
a pervading element of poetic fancy and feeling, always suggestive, 
nearly always beautiful—seldom indeed is Mendelssohn dry, crabbed, 
or merely scholastic—but with: the drawback that the range of feel- 
ing and expression seems limited ; we feel as if listening to a poet 
who is frequently recurring to the same idea expressed in slightly 
different language. And this mannerism of the imagination, as one 
may call it, is accompanied (not unnaturally) by a mannerism in 
details of musical form and treatment, some of which we may note 
more particularly just now. Such mapnerisms impress us more, 
perhaps, partly on account of what is in one sense, a merit of 
Mendelssohnian style, viz., a general breadth and massiveness of 
treatment, in which, however, there is rather a deficiency of charac- 
teristic detail. It was urged by one of Mendelssohn’s warmest 
allies among musical critics,’ that Mozart had his favourite turns of 
modulation and his favourite forms of close and cadence, as strongly 
marked and as peculiarly his own as any of Mendelssohn’s manner- 
isms. ‘This is perhaps true in a sense, but the fact is masked, in the 
case of Mozart, by the clear and strongly defined outline of his 
music, and its far greater variety of design in detail. We can 
discern in all Mendelssohn’s compositions, of whatever class, a most 
conscientious attention to completeness and symmetry of form as 
regards the whole design of the piece, whether long or short. No 
Greek artist could have shown more refinement of perception in this 


(1) The late H. F. Chorley. 
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respect than Mendelssohn. His smallest “‘ Song without Words” is 
a completely-modelled composition, in which the balance and propor- 
tion of parts is studiously observed, On the other hand, in construc- 
tion—the power, that is, of building up separate melodies or parts 
into a connected whole '—Mendelssohn was exceedingly deficient, as 
is very evident in his choral compositions, and his not very uumerous 
fugues, vocal and instrumental. In his treatment of choral effects 
en masse he is always successful, often grand, but as soon as he comes 
to part writing, where each voice should contribute a separate feature 
to the design, his weakness is apparent, and his fugues or his 
passages of imitation are really little more than successions of chords 
the component parts of which are broken up into a kind of semblance 
of part-writing. It is curious too that in his choral fugues he seems 
unable to make up even a clearly designed and effective subject for 
fugal treatment; the fugued choruses which form an orthodox close 
to Elijah, St. Paul, the Lobgesang, and the 42nd Psalm, and others 
that might be mentioned, are founded on subjects which are little 
more than vocal ejaculations, without either dignity of form or 
balance of phrasing, or suggestion for effects of modulation. It may 
be urged that Mendelssohn regarded the fugue form of chorus as 
passé, as a form practically worked out: that would have been a 
reason for abandoning it, but not for writing weak and superficial 
choral fugues. What is remarkable is, that while his instrumental 
fugues are mostly open to the same condemnation as the choral 
fugues, of being superficially-handled gud fugues, and by no means 
models of that type of composition, they do not generally show the 
same poverty of subject. Nothing could be better of the kind than 
the subjects in the “Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ ;” 
they are not only excellent subjects for fugal treatment, but they 
are highly original musical ideas: moreover, all these three fugues 
are effective to listen to, as compositions, though it must be admitted 
that the one in D minor is the only one of the three which is really 
a good example of sustained fugal composition, perhaps the only 
example among Mendelssohn’s works;? the other two are only super- 
ticially treated. The fugue which closes the second Orgun Sonata is 
ulso built on an admirable subject, and opens in a very promising 





(1) ‘*Construction’’ and ‘ Form’’ seem to be occasionally confounded with one 
another. In Sir G. Grove’s rather too long and enthusiastic article on Mendelssohn in 
the Dictionary of Music (too long, that is to say, in proportion to the shorter articles 
devoted to greater composers), Mendelssohn’s mastery of ‘‘ construction” is insisted on; 
it should have been ‘‘form,” otherwise the assertion is certainly not true. A composer 
may plan out a whole movement of a symphony with a perfectly satisfactory design in 
regard to balance and completeness of form, and relation of parts to the whole; but it 
may fail in permanent interest on account of the weak construction of the different 
features in themselves and in their relation to each other. 

(2) The fugue which forms one of the early ‘‘ Characteristic Pieces’’ (Op. 7) is too 
mere an academical work to be reckoned. 
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manner, but the development of this again is superficial in style; it 
must be admitted that it is both agreeable to play and effective to 
listen to; still, it can never be quoted asa classic example for study, 
In the remark which he makes in one of his letters, speaking of a 
composition of his own which might be accused of resembling Bach’s 
treatment of the same words, that ‘(I am sure you do not think that 
I would merely copy his form without his substance,’’ Mendelssohn 
curiously deceived himself. He was destined to fail in the opposite 
manner. One of the most reverent admirers of Bach, who did more 
than any other man to bring about the modern study and apprecia- 
tion of his works, Mendelssohn did now and then catch a good deal 
of the spirit of Bach, and reproduced it with a kind of modernised 
flavour. It was Bach’s mastery in craftsmanship, his constructive 
power, that his modern worshipper failed to reproduce. 

Two other characteristics, entirely admirable, seem to stand out 
prominently when we attempt to generalise the quality of Mendels- 
sohn’s work. One is, in his instrumental music, the nice percep- 
tion which he displays of the quality and capabilities of each 
instrument, when employed singly, and of their effects in combina- 
tion. No orchestral music ever written is better instrumented 
than Mendelssohn’s, or more satisfactory to the ear in its mere 
balance of sound and tim/re; he had the art of being sonorous 
without being noisy ; he produced in softer passages a tone-colouring 
often of exquisite beauty, always in keeping with the sentiment 
of the music, and in many respects distinctly his own, at least at the 
time it was written. And in his passages for single instruments 
we always find a clear perception of what the instrument can best 
do, both in regard to expression and executive power ; if there: are 
one or two isolated passages for special instruments which are 
troublesome and ungrateful to the player, that is no more than what 
is to be found here and there in the works of every great instru- 
mental composer ; in general, the peculiar genius of each instrument 
is instinctively kept in mind. The other characteristic referred to, 
as being prominently recognisable in a general survey of his com- 
positions, is the manner in which, in his vocal compositions, 
whether for solo or chorus, the expression of the feeling and intent 
of the words is obviously, and almost without exception, the com- 
poser’s main object. He never introduces passages into his choruses 
or solos for the mere sake of vocalising effect. There could hardly 
be found an instance of more perfect fitting of vocal music, in the 
form of a sustained air, to the expression of the words, than in the 
great air, “Hear ye, Israel,” in Elijah; notice especially the 
rather rough and indignant turn given to the music at the words, 
“Say, who art thou?” and the sudden tone of tenderness and 
pathos at the words, “And forgettest the Lord.” This may be 
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said to be a little thing, but it is a stroke of real genius, introduced 
as it is without in the least breaking the continuity and unity of 
the whole composition, which keeps its stately and sustained style 
throughout. Certainly, Mendelssohn is not always at this level, in 
his oratorio music; both choruses and airs are unequal, and many 
of the former are compuratively weak in style ; but throughout 
them all, as well as in such things as the incidental music to the 
Antigone, or the interesting setting of the Ze Deum and Jubilate 
for the English Cathedral Service, it is always apparent that the 
composer’s aim is to express the feeling of the words as he per- 
ceived it; not neglecting artistic form, but making it subordinate 
to truth of expression. 

Considering his works more in detail, it may be observed that 
a good deal of the special individuality of Mendelssohn’s instru- 
mental music consists in a peculiar power of conveying through 
music the sentiment of scenes in nature, but in a manner totally 
distinct from mere word-painting, or what is now called “pro- 
gramme music.” His two leading symphonies, called the 
“Ttalian” and the ‘Scotch’ symphonies, are entirely occupied in 
giving, through music, the local colour of the landscape and life 
of the two countries indicated, or perhaps we might rather say, 
the impression which they produced on the composer’s imagination. 
The overture culled The Hebrides is an example of the same 
kind; so in fact, though not nominally, is the Midsummer 
Night's Dream overture, where the sentiment of the quiet moon- 
light is so exquisitely conveyed by the few slow chords for the wind 
instruments, bringing us at once into the scene for seeing fairy 
revels. This use of instrumental music for painting the moods and 
aspects of nature is not the most intellectual use of the art; it is 
apt to degenerate into a kind of sentimentalism, in which the outer 
or superficial expression of the music is more thought of than its 
constructive framework; and in many of Mendelssohn’s smaller 
compositions, such as the ‘Gondola Songs” which occur, in the 
Lieder ohne Worte, it does thus degenerate, and compositions 
are produced which have, no doubt, a vivid suggestiveness 
of broken lights and rocking boats and voluptuous serenading 
music, but which soon tire us, from their lack of innate musical 
interest. More or less, this sentimental taint is over a great 
proportion of Mendelssohn’s instrumental music; the habit of 
attempting to translate into music the sentiment of scenes, led to a 
predominance of sentiment over construction, even when there wus 
no ostensible scene-painting proposed. The fact is.quite in keeping 
with his own admi-sion of his difficulties on being asked to extem- 
porise, when he had “nothing in his head but benches and cold 
fowl ” (it was after a supper); his imagination required an external 
3P2 
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stimulus. Beethoven, as has been elsewhere observed, required, 
under similar circumstances, no stimulus but the feel of the key- 
board under his hands; his sources of inspiration were within; 
and though he made his one great and successful production in 
‘‘programme music,” his style was never in any way dominated 
by it afterwards. Mendelssohn, on the other hand, had difficulty 
in getting away from this external influence, or piercing through 
it. In instrumental music, he was at his best in such tone-pictures 
as the symphonies, Zhe JHebrides and Meerestille overtures, Xe. ; 
but at the same time it must be said that his tone-painting 
is of the broadest and most poetic kind. He never falls for a 
moment into mere realism ; he is much fartber from it, in fact, than 
Beethoven is in some parts of the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony.” There is 
a distant suggestion of the bagpipe in the quaint subject of the 
wherzo of the “ Scotch Symphony,” given out by the oboe; but it 
is nO imitation, it only suggests such a melody as might be suitable 
for a bagpipe, if the bagpipe were capable of giving voice to any 
melody at all, in the strictly musical sense. Both the symphonies 
are remarkable for their beautiful finish and completeness in every 
detail, and for the spontaneous character of their leading themes. 
The closing movement, in the major key, of the ‘Scotch 
Symphony,” alone impresses one, perhaps, as being a little forced 
end artificial; but all the rest is inspiration, The fresh, buoyant 
theme with which the “Italian Symphony” leads off is one of 
those haunting melodies which, once heard, never leaves the brain ; 
which one finds one’s self singing, at a moment when life seems 
happier than usual, as a natural expression of joyous feeling, with- 
out remembering where it came from. The adlegretfo from the 
same symphony is certainly one of the most purely beautiful move- 
ments in the whole range of instrumental music. We may admit 
that neither symphony touches the deeper chords of the human 
heart; we may find the sa/tare//o of the “ Italian Symphony ” 
rather “harmless,” in comparison with more recent efforts in 
piquant and characteristic music; we may feel that there is greater 
power in some more recent symphonies; but can it be suid, after 
al], that any symphonies have been produced, since beethoven, 
which are so remarkable for spontaneous melodic beauty and for 
perfect artistic finish as these two of Mendelssohn’s ? 

The Hebrides overture is perhaps his greatest instrumental 
composition, for, with all the spontaneity and musical finish of the 
symphonies, it has a broader and grander style and more intensity 
of expression, and really merits the epithet “great.” Much has 
been said, and truly, of the pathetic and haunting beauty of the 
second subject in Schubert’s B minor symphony, but the second 
subject of Zhe Hebrides overture may fully dispute the palm with 
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it. Mendelssohn was, in general, very happy in the “second 
subjects” of his large compositions; this is apparent in the first 
movements of both the symphonies; and the second subject of the 
Ruy Blas overture (a composition I am not very fond of as a 
whole) is a little bit of rhythmic and melodic creation combined that 
is worthy of Beethoven, and might almost pass for his. No reference 
to Mendelssohn’s orchestral music can be made without a word on 
the ‘“‘ Wedding March,” the full beauty of which cannot be realised 
without bearing in mind that it must be taken in connection with 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, as the musical expression of that 
superb boast of Duke Theseus— 


‘* But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling.’ 


bd 


It is the precise expression of the promise of Theseus ; a triumphant 
march for a triumphant wedding; sadly degraded to be the stock 
accompaniment of every parish church wedding where there is an 
organ, an instrument on which it is utterly misrepresented. There 
ought to be a tax on its performance, with the condition that it 
should only be performed by anorchestra. ‘ What! that hackneyed 
thing?” Yes, reader; it is part of the business of criticism to get 
behind the hackneydom, and to think of a work as it would sound 
to us as if we heard it fresh. The “‘ Wedding March” is one of the 
noblest marches ever written; and the codu, where the wedding-joy 
seems at last to thrill the whole air in the pulsations of those long 
chains of shakes, is a stroke of real genius; never was there a 
happier application of a good though old-fashioned form of musical 
ornament. Indeed, I should feel sorry for any man, even now, 
whose pulse did not beat quicker at a good performance of this 
march by a first-class orehestra; it has not become old to the present 
deponent, at all events. 

Of Mendelssohn’s compositions for the instrument on which, 
according to contemporary evidence, he was such a fine performer— 
an artist, but not an «artiste (what a gulf separates the English and 
French form of the word as applied to musical executants !)—the 
principal one, the Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, is, I think, under- 
rated at present. It may be admitted that it is somewhat superficial 
in style, in which respect it has been contrasted with Schumann’s 
concerto, which is, no doubt, more original and more powerful in 
its musical ideas; but it must be remembered that one object of a 
concerto is to bring out and exhibit to their fullest extent the special 
capabilities of the instrument; and in this respect Schumann, who 
wrote for the piano like a man whose fingers were all thumbs, is far 
behind Mendelssohn, whose delicate ornamental detail, in the slow 
movement especially, is admirable; the subject of the fina/e, too, 
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is singularly bright and taking, though some parts of the treatment 
are rather commonplace. Still, though Schumann’s may he the 
better music, Mendelssohn’s is the better pianoforte concerto. It 
was unfortunate that he wrote a second pianoforte concerto, which 
only served to show that he had no more to say in this form of 
music, and repeated the mannerisms of the first in a weaker form. 
The composer’s mannerisms are more apparent in his pianoforte 
compositions than in any other branch of his music. He always 
handled the instrument admirably as regards its special properties, 
but he seems to have been unable to vary his figures and passages 
sufficiently, and the constant recurrence of arpeggios on the chord of 
the diminished seventh, and the device of melodies formed by the 
upper notes in rapid successions of chords, becomes sometimes a little 
irritating. Considering his success in symphony writing, it is curious 
that his pianoforte sonatas in the orthodox form are prominent 
failures. His successes in pianoforte-writing, besides the concerto, 
are to be found in the detached shorter pieces—the Capriccio for 
pianoforte and orchestra, the various Rondos and other pieces for 
pianoforte solo, all of which are bright and effective, pleasant both 
to player and hearer, though with rather too much sameness of 
manner. The “ Variations Sérieuses”’ stands on a different level, 
and is a noble work, evidently suggested by Beethoven’s C minor 
variations, but in no sense a plagiarism, even in general form, and 
perhaps a work more musically interesting than Beethoven’s, though 
not such a finished study in pianoforte form and treatment. 

The Violin Concerto is a work of which one can speak without any 
reservations. The practical homage paid to it by one great violinist 
after another has stamped it as the finest and most important work 
of its class since Beethoven’s violin concerto. Perhaps partly because 
he was not himself a violin player, and therefore had formed no 
special handling of his own, Mendelssohn’s mannerism is much 
less obtrusive here than in his pianoforte works ; the subjects of all 
the movements are beautiful and spontaneous, taking the ear at 
first hearing; and, like the pianoforte concerto, the composition is 
admirable from the concerto point of view, showing off the powers 
of both performer and instrument to the greatest advantage. In 
concerted chamber music, in which strings are employed along 
with the pianoforte, Mendelssohn is also seen (or heard) at his best. 
He had always an instinctive sympathy for the violoncello, employ- 
ing its rich penetrating tones with great effect in his orchestral 
compositions; and his duet-sonata in B flat for piano and violoncello 
is a work of the first order, full of broad melody, and in which the 
two instruments are admirably combined and contrasted, His two 
Trios for piano, violin, and violoncello, compositions on the largest 
scale and characterised by great breadth and grandeur of style, must 
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certainly, I think, like the violin concerto, be ranked as the finest 
works of their class since Beethoven; the finale of the D minor Trio 
{the finer of the two, taken altogether) is marred, no doubt, by 
very pronounced Mendelssohnian mannerisms; but, on the other 
hand, what a broad style and what fine and characteristic treatment 
of the three instruments are displayed in the first movement, what 
a brilliant playfulness and glitter in the scherso. This is a work 
that will always hold its place, and which is still listened to with 
respect even by those who affect a general contempt for or indifference 
to Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn’s sympathy for the organ, and his perfect compre- 
hension of the genius of the instrument, are apparent over and over 
again in his letters, but his compositions for the organ are little 
known except to organ players (the instrument being such an un- 
fashionable one in this country), and therefore few of Mendelssohn’s 
admirers or detractors are aware that in his first organ sonata he 
made two most important and suggestive innovations in the treatment 
of the instrument. In the third movement of this sonata he, for the 
first time, suggested the idea of giving a declamatory effect to organ 
music, by the introduction of passages of a recitative character 
alternating with harmonies on the full organ, with very grand and 
original effect ; and in the fina/e of the same sonata he made an even 
bolder innovation by engrafting on the organ the brilliant effect of 
rapid arpeggio passages, formerly regarded as peculiar to the piano, 
but treating them in a manner which brings them entirely within 
the proper capabilities of the instrument, by writing them as what 
may be called ‘closed arpeggios,” each note being held down as 
struck, till the arpeggio of the chord is complete; and as the organ 
sustains all sounds in their full power as long as the key is pressed, 
the effect of these passages on a large organ is exceedingly striking, 
sounding like a succession of tumultuous crescendos. The whole 
movement is full of brilliant effect produced in such a manner as 
to be completely in keeping with the genius and mechanism of the 
instrument. The second and the fifth of the organ sonatas are also 
exceedingly beautiful and original compositions, introducing a new 
style of treatment of the instrument ; they are among Mendelssohn’s 
most meritorious works, and it is a pity they are not more popularly 
known. The preludes to the fugues in C minor and D minor (from 
the “Three Preludes and Fugues for the Organ”) are very fine 
and effective compositions of their class, combining the breadth 
and solidity of the old school of organ music with a certain modern 
fervour and brilliancy of style. 

To estimate impartially the value of Mendelssohn’s oratorios and 
sacred cantatas is rather difficult. There can be no doubt that his 
three principal compcsitions of this class—St, Pau/, Elijah, and 
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the Hymn of Praise, have moved the hearts of the masses, in 
this country at all events, as they have been moved by no other 
oratorios since those of Handel; and this fact cannot be left out of 
consideration; for however little one may think of the critical 
judgment of the English public in music, the hearts of a whole 
people are not stirred within them for nothing. The strength of 
these works seems to lie to a great extent in the genuine feeling for 
the spirit of the words, the genuine desire to express this in the 
music, which permeates them ; the simplicity and directness of the 
musical expression—a quality in which Mendelssohn, in spite of his 
very different style, has something in common with Handel; and 
the real musical beauty of many of the movements, more especially 
among the solos and concerted pieces. The solo airs, “If with all your 
hearts,” ‘Hear ye, Israel,” ‘Woe unto them,” “It is enough,” 
“O rest in the Lord,” and “ Then shall the righteous,” all have the 
merit of being beautiful examples of writing for the voice, and true 
and sincere expressions of the feeling of the words. So also we may 
say of the duet and chorus in the Hymn of Praise, “I waited for 
the Lord,” and the tenor solo, “ The sorrows of death”; while in 
St. Paul the airs “Jerusalem” and “Be thou faithful” are 
perfect examples of musical and spiritual beauty combined. Not 
even Handel has realised the feeling of the words more exquisitely 
than in “Be thou faithful,” with its simple vocal phrases, its 
beautiful violoncello accompaniment, and its unaffected earnestness 
of expression ; the final phrase, as it used to be given out by Mr. 
Sims Reeves, seemed to go to one’s heart, and I feel sure it came 
from the composer’s heart. That is where Mendelssohn’s strength 
lies in these works; he felt the words himself, and wherever it is 
a question mainly of the expression of feeling by ¢amparatively 
simple means he is eminently successful—indeed, successful seems a 
cold word to use. We see this again in the contrast between the 
chorus of Pagan worshippers in St. Pau/—**O be gracious, ye 
immortals ”’—so charmingly and gracefully Pagan, so delightfully 
Greek, and the opening of the chorus, “O great is the depth,” 
where for the moment he is really sublime; the passage is worthy 
of Handel at his best; but as soon as it comes to the working out 
of the chorus Mendelssohn’s weakness appears, and one can only sit 
through it in a spirit of perfunctory respect. So with the chorus in 
Elijah, “ Be not afraid.” The opening, as an expression of con- 
fident and exulting faith, is splendid (1 shall never forget the effect 
on my own feelings on hearing it for the first time), but the middle 
portion is as weak as water—anyone might have written it. In the 
Hymn of Praise, again, there is hardly a more poetic page in 
oratorio music than that accompanied recitative, ‘‘ Watchman, will 
.the night soon pass ? ” answered by the pure tones of the unaccom- 
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panied soprano voice, like the first streak of morning light, ‘The 
night is departing”; but the effect is all spoiled by the impotently 
noisy chorus which follows, and it is only with the introduction of 
the chorale, ‘“‘ Let all men praise the Lord,” which is very finely 
treated, that we are brought up again to the higher level of feeling. 
So again in Liijah it is almost melancholy to listen now to the 
chorus, “ Behold, God the Lord passed by,” once thought so 
sublime—the cheap sublime! though the “Sanctus ” which follows 
it is really fine. In short, Mendelssohn’s oratorios abound in beauty 
and in musical and spiritual expressiveness in the solo parts and in 
many of the shorter choruses, but the construction of great sustained 
choral movements was beyond him, and he seems, unfortunately, to 
have been quite unconscious of this himself. It must be admitted, 
however, that the unity of design and feeling which characterises 
his oratorios, and which is one of their merits, renders the weakness 
of the large choruses less conspicuous when we regard the work as a 
whole than when we consider the various movements separately. 

The settings of some of the Psalms and the music to the Antigone 
and Gdipus of Sophocles show the composer again at his best, because 
here he was called on only to express feeling, situation, and local 
colour in short detached movements, and such a task was exactly 
suited to his genius. The incidental choruses in the Antigone are 
full of poetic beauty. The three Psalms which he set as unaccom- 
panied eight-part choruses are among the finest of his. minor choral 
compositions as far as style goes, because he was here under the 
happy necessity of depending on strict vocal part-writing for his 
effect, and could not operate by letting the band rush about in scale 
passages, &c., and leaving the chorus to disconnected ejaculations. 
Athaliah and the Walpurgis Night have the same kind of merits and 
weaknesses as the other choral works; both contain some of his 
most characteristic writing, and are worth hearing from time to 
time. But though “the bearded Druid, with the trombones sound- 
ing behind him, diverted” the composer ‘immensely ” (according 
to one of his letters), he is somewhat disappointing to the hearer, 
who feels that the most has hardly been made of the subject. 
Possibly the writing in this case was too much of a mere recreation 
to the composer to prove very serious to the hearer. 

As to Mendelssohn’s personal character there have been very 
various opinions expressed. That he was a man very much beloved 
by a large circle of friends there can be no manner of doubt. It is 
the fashion now to refer to him as having been, if not vain, at least 
egoistical, very much wrapped up in himself and in his own music, 
and jealous of any one who seemed likely to draw away public 
attention from himself. There seems really to be no ground for 
this, except in the fact that he did not take Schumann as sericusly 
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as it is supposed that he ought to have done. But this may surely 





be accounted for without any discredit at least to the moral side of 
Mendelssohn’s nature. Artistically, the two were not and could not 
be much in harmony with each other. Schumann was essentially an 
enthusiast, with something of the narrowness of an enthusiast. He 
regarded music as before all things a medium of poetic expression, 


and was indifferent to finish of detail so long as the expression was 


genuine, sincere, and striking. 


Mendelssohn, with his acute and 


refined perception as to finish of form and detail, must naturally 
have regarded Schumann’s work as deficient in this respect, and may 
on that ground have quite honestly misconceived and underrated the 
real value of Schumann’s compositions, which must have appeared 
to him as often crude and unpolished; nor so far can it be said that 


his judgment was at fault. 


Schumann may have been the more 


earnest poet; Mendelssohn was certainly the more accomplished 


artist. 


The best key to Mendelssohn’s real disposition, for those who did 
not know him personally, is, of course, to be found in that series of 
sparkling and vivacious letters to his family and friends, which 
attracted so much attention when they were published about fifteen 
years after his death. Coming before the world at a time when the 
fever of admiration for his compositions was still (in England at 
least) little abated, their intellectual interest was somewhat ex- 
aggerated. The letters of musitians, it must be confessed, have not 
generally been very interesting reading to the world at large. It 
was something new to find a man whom one had only heard of as a 
composer of music evincing such varied sympathies with whatever was 
beautiful in art and nature, and with his own opinions, expressed in 


a very lively manner, on political and social questions. 


But, after all, 


there is nothing in these letters, apart from the subject of music, 
which many another well-educated man might not have written 
without any noise being made about it; but they throw an in- 
teresting light on his views and his temperament as an artist. We 
may gather from them that he was much more in earnest in his 
artistic aspirations than is at present generally admitted ; and on 
the other hand, that he was exceedingly catholic in his sympathies, 
and that he attached great importance to finished execution in 
musical performance. These two latter qualities have probably done 


him no good with the advanced school of critics. 


It is quite certain 


that Mendelssohn could have had no sympathy with the style of 
composition of which Rossini was the coryphwus (indeed he says so 
very decisively himself), and yet, instead of hating and libelling 
Rossini, as he manifestly should have done, he writes with the 


greatest enjovment of his meeting with him at Hiller’s one day :— 
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‘*T really know few men who can be as amusing and witty as he is, when he 
chooses; he kept us laughing incessantly the whole time. 1 promised that the 
St. Cecilia Association shou!d sing him the B minor Mass, and some other things 
of Sebastian Bach’s. It will be quite too charming to see Rossini obliged to 
admire Sebastian Bach; he thinks, however, ‘different countries, different 
customs, and is resolved to howl with the wolves. Ile says he is enchanted 
with Germany, and when once he gets the list of wines at the Rhine Hotel in 
the evening, the waiter is obliged to show him his room, or he could never 
manage to find it. He relates the most laughable and amusing things about 
Paris and all the musicians there, as well as of himself and his compositions, 
and entertains the most profound respect for all the men of the present day— 
so that you might really believe him, if you had no eyes to see his sarcastic 
face.' Intellect, and animation, and wit, sparkle in all his features and in 
every word, and those who do not consider him a genius ought to hear him 
expatiating in this way, and they would change their opinion.” 


Alas! “it is much that a jest with a sad brow will do”; and 
Mendelssohn evidently had too much human nature about him to be a 
sound iconoclast. After this, one is not surprised to read of his 
disgust at the German musician” (much too German a German for 
Mendelssohn) whom he met at Bunsen’s, who laid it down that 
“music must be handled every day,” and thought that Spohr had 
“* no earnest purpose,” or his exclamation in reference to the inter- 
view—‘ 0 Heavens! I wish I were a Frenchman!” This is indeed 
“ flat burglary as ever was committed.” The importance which he 
attached to perfect execution of music, even when he had little 
sympathy with the executants, is characteristically shown in his 
remark in regard to some of the great Italian singers of his day, and 
their appearance at a rehearsal which he was presiding over— 


‘* Towards ten o’clock at night, when I was tired enough, the Italians lounged 
in, with their usual cool nonchalance. But from the very first moment that 
Grisi, Mario, and Lablache began to sing, I inwardly thanked God. They 
themselves know exactly what they intend, sing with purity and in time, and 
there is no mistaking where the first crotchet should come in. That I do not 
like their music better is no fault of theirs.” 


Truly one may feel inclined to echo this, when one thinks of 
the kind of performance which too often passes for singing now-a- 
days. And this respect for sound execution is in itself a good and 
healthy characteristic; it is the way a musician ought to feel. 

Yet in spite of the fact that Mendelssohn could admire Italian 


(1) It may be questioned whether the worthy Hiller understood the joke as well as 
Mendelssohn did, and Whether he was not himself the butt of his dear friend Rossini 
without knowing it. I was told an amusing story many years ago, by a musician who 
had been intimate with Rossini, how Hiller, fired by the success of Rossini’s operas, 
said to him, one day, ‘‘ I think I must go to Milan and produce an opera in the Italian 
style,’ and how Rossini solemnly encouraged him: ‘‘ My dear Hiller, you, with your 
knowledge of counterpoint and grasp of the science of music, will find an Italian opera 
mere child’s play: it will be an easy triumph for you,” &c., &c.; the motive being to 
enjoy the joke of sending off Hiller on a task in which he had not a chance of succeeding. 
(2) The name of this person is not given. 
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singing, and (worse still!) could even enjoy hearing Thalberg play his 
own Fantasias for the piano, there is evidence enough in the letters 
of his serious view of his art. After complaining, in one of them, 
of the constant prevalence of superficial ornamentation in the Italian 
Catholic Masses, from Durante and Pergolesi down to the present 
day, he adds, ‘‘ werel a Catholic, I would set to work at a Mass this 
very evening; and whatever it might turn out, it would at all events 
be the only Mass written with a constant remembrance of its sacred 
purpose.” Had he forgotten Palestrina and Bach, or did he think 
that their masses, too, were rather written to exhibit grasp of musical 
art than devotional feeling? He may possibly have been right, if 
that were his thought. Certainly Beethoven’s two great Masses, 
pathetic as they are in some parts, are written for display in other 
portions (both the ‘ Et vitam ” choruses for instance), and his one 
oratorio still more obviously so. It is certain that had Mendelssohn 
composed a Mass, he would simply have consulted the feeling of the 
words and endeavoured to express it, as his first object. There are 
many other passages in his letters which evince the same feeling 
in regard to the setting of words to music. In regard to instru- 
mental music, the most interesting passage in all the letters is his 
reply to a man who had asked him the meaning of some of the 
“Songs without Words,” or what was the idea underlying them. 
The meaning to him, be said, was the composition as it stood, and 
he could not understand the suggestion of any other kind of meaning. 
The whole letter’ is specially interesting on account of its curiously 
Mozart-ish turn of thought, and even of phrase. Jahn has noticed 
how Mozart, in his letters about his own compositions, never gives 
any indication as to the feeling of the music, and only refers to the 
form and construction of the composition ; and there is an analogous 
reserve in this letter of Mendelssohn’s, which is unique among 
the ‘‘ Correspondence,” and might almost have been written by 
Mozari. 

If, recurring to the question alluded to in an earlier page of this 
essay, ‘Is Mendelssohn to be ranked among the great composers ? ”’ 
we sum up the evidence for and against his claim, I think the 
verdict must be, proxime accessit. It is true that from one point of 
view his record seems too remarkable for such aconclusion. To say 
that a composer has left the most beautiful and highly finished 
symphonies and the finest overture (Zhe Hebrides) since Beet- 
hoven, the best violin concerto and the best pianoforte trio since 
Beethoven, the most popuiar and effective oratorios since Handel, 
and the best organ music since Bach (longo interrailo certainly) — 
and I think all these propositions can be maintained—seems almost 







































(1) To André Gouchay: Vol. II. page 298 of the English version of the corre- 
spondence. 
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tantamount to calling him a great composer. No doubt he was 
somewhat in need of the kind of advice which Clough gave to his 
friend Shairp—‘“ go through Dante’s Inferno again; it will burn 
some of the rose-water out of you, old fellow.” Mendelssohn 
certainly wanted some of the rose-water burned out of him; occa- 
sional expressions in his letters show that he was not unconscious of 
this himself ; and this is obviously the feeling which is at the root 
of a good deal of the modern criticism directed against him. But 
at a time when so much new music is produced of which we are 
obliged to consider carefully whether we enjoy it or not, there is 
surely something to be said for a composer whose music, at all events, 
is invariably pleasant to listen to; who offers us no such ill-digested 
crudities of harmonic progression as made a great organ-player 
remark, while listening to the introduction to Schumann’s symphony 
in C—“ It’s like bad extemporising!” It seems to be forgotten 
sometimes that beauty in art is really one of the highest forms of 
power; as some one recently said very well in regard to Greek 
sculpture—“ It is strong because it is beautiful”; and the same 
reasoning applies to such works as Mendelssohn's symphonies. If 
they have not the dramatic power, the intensity of pathos, which 
characterises, for example, the remarkable symphony by Tschaikowsky 
which has recently excited so much attention, they have the merit 
of being far more spontaneous in melodie quality, far more perfect in 
form, far more permeated by pure beauty of sound; they are perfect 
works of art as far as they go; and artistic perfection of style and 
form will always tell in the long run, in music as well as in poetry. 
Nor must we forget to acknowledge Mendelssohn’s power, displayed 
in many of his best songs, of producing effect on the emotions of 
his hearers by the simplest means. It is true that many of his 
melodic creations have a strong family likeness; but it is none the 
less true that a considerable number may be extracted from his 
works which have a perfectly distinct individuality, which can hardly 
be surpassed in pure melodic beauty, and which require no elaborate 
orchestral framework to set them out with adventitious interest. I 
was much impressed by his power in this respect when turning in 
once, during the dead period of the London musical season, to a 
‘classical evening” at one of the promenade concerts at Covent 
Garden. The house was crowded in every part, and promenade 
concert audiences are not always very quiet, but the song “ Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges ” was listened to in breathless silence, followed 
by a burst of applause and a re-demand, the repetition being listened 
tu with the same reverence as before. I remember thinking at the 
time that to be able to hold a large and very mixed kind of audience 
spellbound in this way, by a perfectly simple song-melody repeated 
in each verse without ornaments or embellishments of any kind, 
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and supported only by an equally simple pianoforte accompaniment, 
was a test of genius not to be despised; while the applause of the 
‘popular ” audience seemed a very suitable tribute to the composer 
who said, in his kindly way, when suggesting that the programme 
for a proposed concert was a little too severe in its character—“ For 
the people have rights.” 

With all this, however, we cannot but recognise that in comparison 
with those whose status as “the great masters” is definitely fixed, 
Mendelssohn has shortcomings of an important nature which prevent 
us from ranking him exactly with them. It cannot be denied that 
he is a mannerist, and we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that in 
composition he fails, comparatively speaking, just where the stress of 
construction comes in. He had all the ambition, all the breadth of 
interest and sympathy, of a great composer, but just fell short in 
technical power. The mere fact, which crops out in one of his letters, 
that he could not compose without a piano at his elbow, or did not 
feel safe without one, seems in itself to put him on a different level 
from that of the greatest masters of the art. But in questioning his 
right to a place among them, I am asking the reader to choose 
his ‘‘ great masters’ by the highest and most exclusive standard. 
Leaving out of question living composers, of whom we are not speak- 
ing here, the list as I regard it includes only Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. These only seem to fulfil all the conditions 
required. Palestrina possibly, and Purcell certainly, would have 
been among them, had those great genuises lived in the mature and 
developed period of the art. Wagner of course will be thrust among 
them by many persons, in the present mood of the musical world ; 
but even if Wagner’s operas ultimately retain the place now claimed 
for them (about which I have my own opinion), we cannot range with 
the great masters of the art one who has made a success only in a 
special treatment of one form of composition. Haydn might be 
objected to as being too light a weight, but Haydn had all the 
qualifications that have been cited, including that varied resource in 
construction in which Mendelssohn was deficient, and he may enter 
where Mendelssohn may not; he is a model in a sense in which 
Mendelssohn is not ; nor must we forget that we owe mainly to him 
the evolution of the Symphony or Sonata form, the great defining 
form of modern instrumental music. But if the standard of defini- 
tion of a “great master” is to be at all extended or lowered, to 
include others than those five peers of the art, I believe Mendels- 
sohn, among deceased composers, has the next right of entrée, 
and that he has prior claims over either Schubert or Schumann, as 
a more robust genius and possessed of more varied powers than the 
former, and a far more consummate artist than the latter. 

H. Hearucore SratrHaM. 
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“CuHarves Lesuiz,” said Dr. Johnson, “is a reasoner not to be 
reasoned against.” I may say the same of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, 
but in a very different sense. Leslie was not to be reasoned against 
because of his accurate knowledge and invincible iogic. This 
Indian judge is not to be reasoned against because he is conspicu- 
ously a combatant who “fights and runs away ”’; flinging out wild 
accusations and random assertions, and then escaping under cover of 
offended dignity when his accusations are challenged and his extra- 
ordinary travesty of history exposed. In the September number of 
the Nineteenth Century he accused the writer of an article on 
“Tslam,” in the Quarterly Review, of sundry offences, including 
“ disingenuousness,” “ erroneous data,” ‘‘ quotations separated from 
their context,” garbled, false ; of being one of an “ hysterical brother- 
hood.” And tbe article is seasoned with such epithets as ‘ malig- 
nant,” “venomous,” ‘ malevolent,” ‘puerile,” ‘wicked and im- 
moral”; all flung at the head of the Quarterly reviewer. What 
had the latter done to attract this violent shower of offensive mis- 
siles from the very unjudicial “ Judge of the High Court of Judica- 
ture in Bengal”? He had simply analysed the principles and 
doctrines of Islim, as expounded in the standard documents of 
that theocratic system, and illustrated in its history throughout the 
world. For every statement he gave unimpeachable authorities 
and careful references. Among the books at which he glanced in 
his survey of the system was Mr. Ameer Ali’s Spirit of Is/im. While 
confronting the fundamental thesis of that book with an over- 
whelming array of confuting facts, he went out of his way to 
compliment the author as “a cultivated gentleman of wide reading 
and liberal sentiments.’”” The compliment, he has since discovered 
with regret, was undeserved; for the “wide reading” consists 
mainly of a diligent use of Buckle’s work on Civilisation and of 
Draper’s on the Intelleétual Development of Europe. As to Mr. Ameer 
Ali’s “ liberal sentiments,” his two articles in the Nineteenth Century 
speak for themselves. In his Spirit of Islam there are attacks on 
Christianity which there is not the least exaggeration in charac- 
terising as virulent, scurrilous, and singularly ignorant. None of 
these was quoted in the Quarterly article, nor was there a word in 
the article in which the most microscopic ingenuity could discover a 
trace of anvthing approaching to personality. This forbearance the 
Judge rewarded in the manner of which I have just given some 
specimens, 
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The Quarterly reviewer innocently assumed, as an axiom of civi- 
lised controversy, that he would be allowed to defend himself in 
the magazine in which the attack was made. He wrote to that 
effect to the editor of the Nineteenth Century, thus revealing in 
confidence his identity. The editor refused to receive ‘ any reply 
to Mr. Ameer Ali.” My rejoinder to the Judge accordingly ap- 
peared in this Review ; and there I courteously invited my accuser to 
prove his accusations by chapter and verse, and to explain the 
ustounding liberties which he had taken with historical facts, with- 
out condescending to offer any proof or furnish a single reference 
hy which his accuracy could be tested. There was not a sentence 
in either of my articles which passed in any way the bounds of 
fuir and courteous controversy. Mr. Gladstone characterized the 
Fortnightly article pithily as “‘gentlemanlike, Christianlike, effective, 
strong, smashing”; and that has been substantially the judgment 
passed on the article by the critics. 

In the Nineteenth Century for November Mr. Ameer Ali returns to 
the charge. Does he justify his previous accusations ? He does not 
even make a show of attempting it. What he does is to pelt me 
with handfuls of fresh accusations without quoting a single sentence 
er even a single word to justify his indictment. Nor is this all. 
Ile opens his attack as follows: ‘‘ The veiled prophet of the Quarterly” 
—as if all the writers in the Quarter/y were not “ veiled’’ !—* though 
still hiding behind the shelter of anonymity, has revealed his real 
self in his latest production by a characteristic intemperateness of 
language, reckless partisanship, and personalities which need no 
udjective, . . To such an opponent nothing comes amiss asa weapon 
of attack—ancient or modern, true or false-——all serve his purpose.” 
The grammar of this is somewhat obscure, but the animus is plain 
enough. Writhing under my exposure of him, my assailant loses 
his self-control, and identifying the Quarterly reviewer with “ Canon 
MacOoll,” says “it would be absurd to permit him any longer to 
wear the mask he has assumed.”’ And then he indulges in half a 
page of gross personalities which are absolutely unfounded, and for 
which he does not offer a grain of evidence. ‘‘ With this,” he says 
magnificently, “I put aside Canon MacColl and apply myself to 
refute his perversions of the Islamic system.” With this “ refu- 
tition”’ I will deal presently ; but I have a preliminary point to 
settle. 

Mr. Justice Ameer Ali having thus twice made a series of entirely 
false accusations against me without any attempt to substantiate 
them when challenged to do so, I wrote to the Editor of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and begged him to supply the omission. He, too, 
has declined ; naturally, for the accusations are as baseless as they 
are base. It is, therefore, not true that the writer in the Quarterly 
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“has revealed his real self by a characteristic ” indulgence in “ per- 
sonal vituperation”’ and other literary offences; for neither Mr. 
Ameer Ali nor his sponsor can produce a scrap of evidence to sus- 
tain the accusation. The Quarterly reviewer “revealed his real 
self”? to the Editor of the Nineteenth Century in confidence, and is, 
therefore, more than justified in telling Mr. Ameer Ali, in his own 
choice language, that “it would be absurd to permit him any longer 
to wear the mask he has assumed ”’ in pretending that he discovered 
my identity ‘“ by a characteristic intemperateness of language,” c., 
&e. Ihave been for more than twenty years a writer in most of 
the leading organs of the daily and weekly press of London, as well 
as in the leading reviews and quarterlies, and [am happy to be able 
to say that so strange a form of literary courtesy is unique in my 
experience, 

It would be a sheer waste of space and time to follow Mr. Ameer 
Ali in his fresh ‘refutation ”’ of me. His method of controversy is 
to contradict his adversary peremptorily with the air of an infallible 
teacher, and then to advance some counter assertions of his own with- 
out offering any authority in support of them. He deals with his 
opponent as the Roman matron dealt with her slaves. Esto: hoe volo 
sic jubeo ; sit pro ratione voluntas. Thus, in his previous article, he 
declared dogmatically that the Christian Church had always sanc- 
tioned polygamy, and he appealed to the great name of St. Augustine 
in support of his assertion ; but, move swo, without quotation or refer- 
ence. I proved by chapter and verse that St. Augustine condemned 
polygamy explicitly, and even disapproved of second marriages; and 
Ichallenged Mr. Ameer Ali to support his assertion by reference 
to some reputable authority. In his second article he has passed this 
subject by in silence, and, indeed, all other subjects on which I had 
demonstrated either his ignorance or his bad faith ; und he proceeds 
to make a series of fresh allegations equally unsupported by proof, 
and equally unfounded. It is impossible to grapvle straightfor- 
wardly with a controversialist who, instead of meeting his adversary 
face to face, plays a game of hide-and-seek through a labyrinth of 
sophistries and pettifogging irrelevancies. It would require an 
(EKdipus to unravel the sinuosities of his reasoning, and much more 
space than I have at my command to expose his controversial tricks 
in detail. A few samples will show the quality of the mass. 

He denies that the JZeddya is a “code” of laws. I did not call i¢ 
acode. I called ita “digest.” But an authority to whom Mr. 
Ameer Ali himself has referred me—a much better authority than 
himself—quotes the Heddya as an authoritative “code” of Musulman 
laws.’ In spite of my accurate statement of the facts in my previous 

1) Reforms under Musulman Rule. By Moulavi Cherigh Ali, pp. 253, 25. This book 
was published in 1883, avowedly in reply to an article of mine in the Con/enporary 
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article, Mr. Ameer Ali still tries to show that the Heddya is merely 
an antiquated and obsolete treatise on Moslem law, written in the 
twelfth century “by a Central Asian lawyer,” and superseded by 
“a succession of works on Mohamedan law by practical jurists and 
judges.” And then he proceeds to make the following assertions: 
that the trustworthy digest of Indian Mohamedan law is the Futdwa 
Alamgir’; that when Warren Hastings wanted an authoritative work 
on Mohamedan law, “ the choice fell unfortunately on the Hedaya” ; 
that because Colonel Hamilton, the English translator, ‘‘ was not 
acquainted with the Arabic language, the original was first para- 
phrased into Persian by some Moulvis, and this again was translated 
into English,” that “ Mohamedan lawyers find Hamilton’s transla- 
tion misleading and erroneous, and his explanatory notes, owing to 
his ignorance of Mchamedan law, especially wrong.” Every one of 
these statements, I am sorry to be obliged to say, is untrue in the 
most absolute and literal sense. The Alamgiri is not a digest of laws 
at all, but a voluminous collection of fatvas, or judicial decisions on 
submitted cases, without any accompanving statement of the legal 
principles or doctrines on which the decisions are based. The Jeddya 
on the other hand, is a digest of the fundamental laws of Islam, some- 
what like Blackstone’s Commentarics. For this reason the most emi- 
nent Mohamedan lawyers recommended Warren Ilastings “ to select 
the Leddya in preference to the Mutdwa Alamgiri, and also because of 
its being regarded in addition (particularly throughout Hindustan) as 
of canonical authority, and uniting in an eminent degree all the 
qualities required.” It was not “paraphrased into Persian by some 
Moulvis.” It was “‘ trans/ated into Persian by four of the principal « 

Moulv It al: lated into P by f f the principal and 
most eminent Moulvis” (Mohamedan lawyers) in India. Nor was 
this translation made to enable Colonel Hamilton to retranslate it into 
English, as he ‘‘ was not acquainted with the Arabic language,” for he 
was an accomplished Arabic as well as Persian scholar, but because 
few of the inferior Musulman administrators of the law were as well 
Review of August, 1881. The author is a learned Musulman lawyer, holding a 
responsible post in the Civil Service of the Nizam. He was good enough to send me a 
copy of his book, which—unlike Mr. Ameer Ali’s polemics—is written throughout with 
the courtesy of a gentleman. The error which underlies and vitiates his whole argu- 
ment-—-a natural mistake on the part of an Indian Mohamedan—is to quote against 
me reforms promised on behalf of the Christians of Turkey during the last tifty years, 
but never in a single case carried out, and never intended to be carried out. This 
learned Mohamedan lawyer not only calls the Weddya, “the code ’’ of the authoritative 
law of Islim outside of Turkey [the Turkish code (Ju/teka) is substantially identical 
with the Heddya]; he says expressly that it is “‘the great compendium of the Mohame- 
dan Common Law.”’ ‘he Moulavi's book was published in Bombay—a fact which 
probably tempted Mr. Ameer Alito refer me to it, doubtless thinking that I did not 
possess acopy. I advise him not to presume too much on his opponent’s ignorance next 
time he descends into the arena. It would be difficult to quote a higher authority on 
this point than Sir W. Hunter, who, in his ‘ Indian Musulmans,’’ p. 115, calls the 
Hediys ‘the great Indian text-book ” of ‘ the formulated Mohamedan Law.”’ 
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acquainted with Arabic as they were with Persian. Equally untrue 
is the assertion “that Mohamedan lawyers find” Hamilton’s 
translations ‘‘ misleading and erroneous on essential particulars.” 
One decisive proof of this is the fact that the Indian Government 
still insists on an abridged! edition of Hamilton’s Hedaya as the 
standard code of Musulman law, and compels all lawyers practising 
in India to pass an examination in it. 

Now all these facts are stated in the authoritative introduction to 
Hamilton’s version, which received the imprimatur of the most 
eminent lawyers and scholars of Mohamedan India, was and is sanc- 
tioned by the Indian Government, and still bears the original dedi- 
cation to Warren Hastings. It is melancholy to have to convict a 
“Judge of the High Court of Judicature in Bengal” either of 
ignorance almost tvo gross for belief, or of deliberate tampering with 
plain facts. 

Napoleon paid the Russian soldier the compliment of saying that 
it was “not enough to kill him; you must knock him down.” I am 
obliged to say the same of Mr. Ameer Ali, but by no means as a 
compliment. For while it may be a virtue in a soldier not to know 
when he is beaten, it is sheer stupidity or dishonesty in a controver- 
sialist. In my previous article I proved, by an overwhelming and 
incontrovertible mass of testimony, that non-Musulman evidence is 
never received in Turkish courts of law against Musulmans, Mr. 
Ameer Ali, after his fashion, does not venture to controvert a single 
item of my evidence. But a learned “ Moslem friend who has lived 
all his life in Turkey,” has been instructing him in the mysteries of 
‘“‘the Makhamah Nizamié and the Makharah Sherié ;”’ and in “ the 
Medjillah, which regulates the law courts ;”’ and there he finds. non- 
Musulman evidence admissible. Mr. Ameer Ali is making pro- 
gress, though slowly. In his first article he knew nothing about Ibn 
Khaldun, for he flung him contemptuously into the “ Dunciad ” to 
which he consigned a brilliant galaxy of great names whom I had 
quoted”. I have put him on the track of better knowledge, and now 
he tells us that he “has read Ibn Khaldun in the original, but does 
not remember any such passage as that referred to in the Fort- 
nightly”’ Read in the original in a fortnight one of the most 
voluminous writers in the republic of letters! Credat Judeus Apella ; 
non eyo. And why rely on his memory ? I gave him volume and 
page, Similarly, as regards the inadmissibility of Christian evidence, 

(1) When British authority superseded the Mohamedan it was found that a great 


deal of the Musulman law was inadmissible by reason of its violation of decency and 
natural justice. An abridged edition of the Hedéya thus became a matter of imperative 
necessity. 

(2) ‘It would be a stretch of imagination to call them authorities.’? Mr. Ameer 
Ali’s article in Nineteenth Century of September. It is plain that he had never read any 
of them, or even known anything about them. 
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He knew all about it in his first article, and lectured down upon my 
ignorance from the lofty pedestal of his own magisterial infallibility, 
Staggered by my array of authorities, but not having the manliness 
to acknowledge his ignorance, he has solicited the aid of ‘a Moslem 
friend,” who has, however, I am sorry to say, left his pupil still 
floundering in the mazes of error. I must take him in hand myself, 
and I am not sorry to have this opportunity of showing by a crucial 
example the utter farce of all Turkish reforms which are left under 
the control of the Sultan and his oflicials. 

In the Hatti-humayoun of 1856 the Sultan engaged to put his 
non-Musulman subjects on a footing of equality with Musulmans in 
all respects, including admissibility of evidence. A system of local 
government was accordingly instituted, to be carried on by two 
councils, called Medjlises ; and the regulations were embodied in a code 
called the Medjilia. The Wakhamah Nizamié—sometimes called Tah- 
kik Medjlis (Court of Inquiry)—is a civil court which deals only with 
purely civil and administrative affairs. The JJakhamah Cheri is 
designated an “ ecclesiastical court’? by Mr. Ameer Ali, who thinks 
— atleast says—that it “takes cognisance of cases between Moslems” 
only, and ‘“‘relating to such matters as succession, divorce, &c.” 
There is no such thing as ecclesiastical law in Turkey as distinct from 
ordinary criminal law. The Musulman system is theocratic, and 
the religious law overshadows and dominates all the courts of justice. 
The Kadi is always a spiritual—or if Mr. Ameer Ali prefers the 
word, an ecclesiastical—judge. The Makhanah Cheri is therefore, in 
plain language, the court of justice in every district ; not in “cases, 
between Moslems” merely, but in all cases. The Makhamah Niza- 
mié is presided over by the Governor; the Mukhamah Cheri by the 
Kadi. The other members of these Jedj/ises, answering roughly to 
our juries, are supposed to be elected by popular votes, as prescribed 
in the Medjilla. In matter of fact, the Governor sends a list round 
the district, the electors having the option of objecting or approving, 
but not of substituting other names. It is a mere formality, and 
makes no difference at all as to the result. For if all the electors 
were to object to every name on the list, the governer’s nominees 
would become members of the Wed//is just as muck as if they had 
all received the unanimous suffrage of the electors. The Governor 
usual] y nominates illiterate nobodies who can neither read nor write, 
to what- 
ever written Cecision the president of the court hands to them, with- 





and who simply put their seals—signatures are not in use 


out their understanding a word of it. The Wedji//a sanctions non- 
Musulman evidence in the Tahkik Medjlis, or preliminary Court of 
Inquiry, and it is admitted aya/nst non-Musu/mans ; never against 
a Musulman ; nor would it be of the slightest use if it were, for the 
Musulman can always appeal to the Kadi’s court, where non- 
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* -. 


Musulman evidence is rigidly excluded whenever a Musulman is 
plaintiff or defendant.’ 

Behold the way in which the simple British tourist is deceived. 
He is told by some “ fanatic” like myself that Christian evidence is 
not admissible against a Musulman. Nonsense! He has been in 
Turkey. He has seen the Wed/id/a, and his dragoman has translated for 
him the passage sanctioning Christian evidence. He has been present 
in court and has seen a Christian giving evidence. Yes, but was it 
against a Musulman? Never, unless a foreign Consul was present ; 
and even so, the Musulman could quash the proceedings by appealing 
to the Kadi’s Court. Exrperto crede. This “confidence trick” has 
been tried more than once on myself in Turkey ; but I knew too 
much to be duped. 

One more specimen of Mr. Ameer Ali’s reasoning I must quote for 
its inimitable logic :— 

‘He [his Moslem friend] informs me that the story about the effigies in the 
Fortnightly,? if it has any foundation, must refer to figures showing the 
historical costumes of the janissaries at different periods (as in European 
armouries), and that the gross explanation given in the Fortnightly must 
have been derived from some source inimical to the Moslems. Otherwise the 
story carries its own contradiction, for it is unlawful in Islam to make any 
images.” 

If there were effigies, it was merely for exhibiting historical cos- 
tumes, and the inscription must have been harmless. But if the in- 
scription was “ otherwise,” there could have been no effigies, ‘‘for it 
is unlawful in Islim to make any images!” This is worthy of a 
niche by the side of Sir Boyle Roche’s famous speech :— 

‘‘Mr. Speaker, I smell a rat. I see him floating in the air. But, mark 
me! I shall yet nip him in the bud.” 


And now I take my leave of Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, with the 
assurance to my readers that, did space permit, and it were worth 
while, I could with equal facility prove him wrong on every other 
point on which he has contradicted me. I would fain have avoided 
the necessity of making such an exposure of him. But, as Burke 

(1) See Consular Reports for 1867, pp. 1, 4, 29. Here is an illustration, contributed by 


Consul Sir R. Dalzell, of the way in which the Sultan and his officials fulfil their Treaty 
obligations to admit non-Musulman evidence: ‘‘ As to the manner in which Christian 


evidence is got rid of, &. A Kaimakam, Mudir, &c., refuses to hear a Christian 
offering evidence : he then makes his Medjlis put their seals to a mazbata (procés-verbal), 


stating that the accused was discharged, there being no ipsat (proof); the fact being, 
not that there is no evidence, but that there is no Musulman evidence. The Governor- 
General rests satisfied with the mazbata as he receives it ; and if the matter is inquired 
about, the mazbati, approved by the Governor-General, is produced by the Porte to 
show that the proceedings were perfectly regular.”’ 

(2) Namely, that in a museum at Stamboul I saw with my own eyes, on April 25, 
1892, the figures of two Sultans of Turkey, each with a delicate-looking boy by his 
side, and an inscription in Turkish describing the unmentionable vocation of the boys. 
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says, ‘there is a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue,” 
and Mr. Ameer Ali passed that limit. I am animated by no fanatical 
feeling against Mohamedans, though I hold that Islam, as a political 
system, wielding independent and unchecked rule over non-Musul- 
man subjects, is without exception the most iniquitous system known 
to history. With Islim as it is seen in India and Russia, with its 
teeth and claws drawn, I do not interfere ; and I have never claimed 
for the Christians of Turkey anything more than equality with their 
Musulman fellow-subjects—an equality which they cannot enjoy— 
which even the Sultan cannot give them—under independent 
Musulman rule. Nor, again, do I meddle with any Musulman 
State whose sabjects are all Musulmans. For the Musulman sub- 
jects of a Musulman Power are all equal before the law, bad as that 
law may be. But a Musulman Power is wecessari/y cruel and ini- 
quitous towards its non-Musulman subjects, and this cruelty and 
iniquity react ruinously on the ruling caste. Slavery may bring out 
the finest qualities of human nature in enslaved superior races, 
although it is sure to demoralise many of them. It always de- 
moralises the slave-owning Power. The Afghans are Mohamedans; 
yet I was on a committee (of which the late Lord Lawrence was 
chairman) which had for its object the defence of the Afghans against 
what the committee believed to be an unjust policy. I also incurred 
some unpopularity for defending the Ilbert Bill; and I said ina 
pamphlet published this year that ‘‘I would personally feel as safe 
in the hands of any of those upright Musulman judges who ad- 
minister justice in India as in the hands of any European Christian.” 
I should have to revise that expression of confidence if I thought 
that Mr. Ameer Ali was « fair type of his class. But I refuse to 
believe it. And indeed I know that his controversial methods and 
his assumption of a representative character are keenly resented by 
several Musulmans.' Justice is with me a matter neither of creed 
nor of race, but of eternal morality coextensive with mankind ; and 
if the parts of the Turks and Armenians were reversed I would de- 
nounce the latter with even more energy than I now do their 
oppressors, because they would be violating the precepts of their 
religion and the example of its Founder, whereas this supreme guilt 
can hardly with justice be charged against the Turks. My quarrel 
with Islam is that it is a fundamental article of its creed to refuse 
the elementary rights of humanity to the whole non-Musulman 
world. I have no quarrel with Islam where it has ceased, as in 
India, to be a ruling power. It is when Islam imposes its religion 
on others by the sword, or oppresses them under a cruel and de- 
(1) Mr. Ameer Ali is a Shiite Musulman, and would be regarded as a rank heretic in 


Turkey, and throughout the Sunni Musulman world. He is, indeed, a heretic of 
heretics, belonging as he does to a sect of the followers of Ali. 
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grading servitude—as it has done in every Musulman State since 
Mohamed’s time—that I oppose it. 

I have taken the trouble to defend myself at some length against 
Mr. Ameer Ali’s impeachment of my integrity and knowledge be- 
cause I am now going to take the liberty of recommending a policy 
for my country, which I know will rouse some opposition, if not re- 
sentment, in some quarters ; and [ am anxious that those who differ 
from me should at least see that I am notin the habit of rushing into 
controversies of which I have not mastered the facts, or of advocating 
causes which I have not carefully and conscientiously studied. 

England seems now to be standing at the parting of the ways: 
continued reliance on that figment of diplomacy—*“ the integrity and 
’ of the Ottoman Porte; or a friendly understanding 
with Russia, both in the Far East and in the Near. Taking even the 
low ground of British interests, apart from all considerations of 
political morality, what has Turkey to offer us? And what benefit 
have we ever derived from our championship of her? I see her 
sometimes called “ our ancient ally.” That alliance dates from the 
Crimean War—no great antiquity after all. And what has it done 
for us? It has cost us £100,000,000 of treasure and hecatombs of 
precious lives, and earned for us in addition the malisons of the 


independence ’ 


nascent races which are the residuary legatees of their moribund 
oppressors ; and it has also kept us in perpetual turmoil with our 
neighbours ; and stained our political conscience with the demoralis- 
ing conviction that we are deliberately supporting iniquity and 
cruelty for the sake of our material interests." Our alliance with , 
the Porte has done all this and much more mischief to us as a nation. 
What good it has done us in any way I have yet to learn. And he 
> © . 

must be sanguine indeed who can believe that England can derive 
any benetit in the future from a barbarous Power over which the 
shadows of retributive doom appear to be closing. For, always a 
curse to mankind, the Ottoman Empire has now sunk to that de- 
plorable condition described by Livy : “ unable to endure either its 
vices or their remedies.”’ 

In the Far East also another empire, huger and more ancient than 
that of Turkey, seems to be on the verge of dissolution ; and the two 
Powers which are most interested in the future of China are un- 
doubtedly Russia and England. In Turkey England is less directly 
interested than any of the States whose frontiers touch it ; and it is 
the simple truth that Great Britain would greatly gain commercially 

(1) “We may and must feel indignant at the needless and monstrous severity with 
which the Bulgarian insurrection was put down; but the necessity which exists for 
England to prevent changes from occurring here, which would be most detrimental to 
ourselves, is not affected by the question whether it was 10,000 or 20,000 persons who 
perished in the suppression.’’— (Despatch from the British Ambassador in Constantinople 
in 1877.) See No. 1 Blue Book for 1877, p. 197. 
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by the substitution of any civilised administration for the ruinous 
rule of the Turk. One needs to travel through the vast regions 
over which the Sultan reigns—for the most part depopulated and 
waste—to realise the boundless wealth of every kind which lies 
buried in the soil, with unrivalled facilities for distribution by means 
of navigable rivers and inland seas, and with a variety of climates 
which under civilised rule would enable Turkey to minister all the 
year round to the wants of mankind. The governments of Lurope 
have been scouring Asia and Africa to find outlets for surplus 
populations which, for years to come, would find room and to spare 
in the abundant lands which lie desolate and unpeopled under the 
blight of Musulman administration. In Persia, once so fertile, so 
populous, and so bright with the light of Zoroastrian civilisation, 
we behold the same sad spectacle of fertile regions ruined by a 
system of government which is essentially barbarous and un- 
changeable. 

Surely it stands to reason that any civilised government would 
be commercially more advantageous to England than the governments 
of the Shah and Sultan. Let Russia, for the sake of argument, get 
possession of Persia and Asia Minor, and let her impose protective 
duties to her heart’s content, she would, nevertheless, so develop 
the boundless resources of those countries that England, the carrier- 
in-clhiief of the whole world, and still its preponderating manufacturer, 
would benefit incatculably. 

That is on the assumption that Russia would be not only our 
peaceful rival in trade, but our political antagonist in addition. But 
is that a necessary assumption? If it be, the outlook for England 
is indeed an ominous one. What is at this moment, and has been 
for some time past, the lever power of other governments against 
us?’ Has it not been the assumed antagonism of Russia—the belief 
that we dare not assert ourselves freely, with Russia lying in wait on 
our flank ¥ Destroy that belief and our Foreign Office will at once 
breathe freely. Let us come to a friendly understanding with 
Russia as regards both Turkey and the Far East, and the effect will 
soon be visible in foreign chancelleries. If, on the other hand, we 
insist on treating Russia as if she were a fateful foe who is in- 
exorably set on doing us mischief, and whom we must therefore 
thwart whenever we have an opportunity, Russia will be forced to 
take us at our word and countermine our hostility in every way 
she can. And she can do it in many ways, and with most damaging 
effect. We have had a foretaste of this lately in Turkey and China. 
Russian publicists have been crediting us with Machiavellian 
designs against Russia in our intervention on behalf of the 
Armenians, and have given us in consequence a languid support 


where they have not been actively hostile. The suspicion was utterly 
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unfounded, but not a bit more unfounded than most of our suspicions 
as to “ Russian intrigues.” The result, however, has been a rebuff 
to our diplomacy and a reign of terror and of hideous massacres in 
Turkey. In the Far East, likewise, our interests have suffered 
through our suspicious attitude towards Russia. When China lay 
prostrate at the feet of Japan the Government of the Tsar made its 
first overture to England to come to an understanding with it as to 
the terms of peace. That was in the crisis of the Armenian inter- 
vention. Our Government held aloof, and France and Germany 
were invited to take our place; and did, to their considerable gain 
and our material loss. Had we acted cordially with Russia on that 
occasion not only should we have strengthened our policy at one of 
its most vulnerable points, but we should have found Russia pre- 
pared to act heartily with us in Turkey. But suspicion begets 
suspicion, and the result has been mutual estrangement, resulting 
on our side in a panic about Port Arthur, and on the Russian side 
in an angry explosion in the semi-official press. 

Now let us assume, for argument’s sake, that Russia /as made a 
treaty with China for the possession of Port Arthur. What then ? 
Is there a sane Briton who would seriously propose that we should 
make war on Russia to keep her out of Port Arthur; without a 
single ally on our side, while Russia would have the active assist- 
ance of France probably, and the benevolent neutrality of Germany, 
with even a possibility of a Russian exfente with Japan into the 
bargain ? But if we are not prepared to keep Russia out of Port 
Arthur by force of arms, why indulge in an outburst of undignified 
growling? If Russia should possess herself of Port Arthur in 
spite of our impotent scolding, as she certainly will if she desires to 
do so, would it not be wiser, as well as more dignified, to suppress 
our anger and make a merit of necessity ? Where is tbe sense of 
provoking and irritating a powerful Government which you have no 
intention to resist ? 

But why should the possession of Port Arthur by Russia be in- 
jurious to England ? She would oust us from our trade with China ? 
A dispassionate examination of the facts will, I believe, show that 
Japan, in possession of Port Arthur, would be a much more formid- 
able rival than Russia. She is so evennow. Her contiguity to 
China, her rare power of assimilating Western ideas and copying 
Western methods, her industry and activity, with Port Arthur and 
a powerful navy dominating Pekin, would enable her to outstrip all 
competitors in the markets of China. Russia, on the other hand, 
will for years to come find abundant scope for her resources and 
energies in developing the enormous wealth in which the regions to 
be traversed by her Siberian railway abound. And England is 
more likely to profit than any other foreign country by the opening 
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up of Russia. 
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A progressive nation of vast undeveloped resources 






like Russia, be its commercial policy what it may, must be more 
profitable to a commercial country like England than an effete 


empire like Turkey. 


Mere self-interest, it seems to me, should 


make us welcome rather than oppose the apparition of a Russian 
fleet at Port Arthur; and I believe that John Bull, who is always 
sensible when he looks his bugbear fairly in the face, is rapidly 
coming round to that view, thanks to the wise and gentle irony, 
with just a sowpcon of scorn, with which Lord Salisbury treated 
the subject in his statesmanlike speech at the Guildhall. What 
reason has England in particular to feara Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur or elsewhere any more than she fears a German or French 
fleet ? I suppose the answer is that Russia has designs upon Con- 
stantinople, and that Constantinople is one of the “ keys” to India. 


I don’t believe in these keys to India. 


The key of that empire is in 


our own hands, and consists in the confidence which the natives have 


in our justice and power. 


While they have that confidence we are 
safe, for no nation would be so mad «#s to assail us. 


Empires com- 


monly perish from within, and only yield to external force when 


they have become rotten at the core. 


It is here in England that 


we hold the key of India; in our domestic virtues and incorrupt 
public life, and in the governing qualities, born of these, which have 
enabled this little island to rule with a handful of men such an 


empire as Alexander and Cwsar never dreamt of. 


undeveloped, seek to invade India ? 


And why should Russia, with wide domains sparsely peopled and 


Sane governments do not act 
without a motive; still less from suicidal motives. 


It was with 


good reason that Lord Salisbury told our panic-mongers that they 
were too much given to the habit of foreshortening distances. I 
never realised the impossibility of a Russian invasion of India, while 
we remain secure within our own frontier, till Lord Northbrook once 
showed me a model which he had made in wood of the series of 
lofty pathless mountains which separate our Indian frontier from 


th 


Russian invasion of India. 


e Russian. Nupoleon’s invasion of Russia was child’s play to a 


On the most favourable view, Russia 


would be running a terrible risk in such a venture. And why 


should she run it ? 


neea 


} 


Nations, not given ex masse to an epidemic of 
lunacy, do not run tremendous risks for nothing. 


What Russia 


s is peace and time to utilise the vast territories which she 


possesses; and if she seeks expansion, it is certainly not in the 


direction of India. 


Well might Prince Gortchakoff declare that 


the idea of a Russian invasion of India “ belonged to the domain of 


political mythology.” 


Governments are in the last resort ruled by 


their interests, and Russia, be her ambitions what they may, is not 


so crazy as to contemplate an invasion of India. 


In an important 
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Memorandum on the relations between England and Russia, in which 
the Emperor Alexander II. took the British Government into his 
confidence in 1877—a Memorandum which bears the stamp of 
sincerity in every line—the Tsar uses the following impressive 
words :— 

‘* Tlis Majesty the Emperor attaches the greatest importance to the mainten- 


ance of good relations between the two countries. Ie will make every effort to 
that end; but the English cabinet, on their side, must do the same.” ! 


In a subsequent conversation with the British Ambassador, he 
said :— 

‘“Tne Emperor has not the slightest wish, or intention in any way, to 
menace England, either with regard to Constantinople, or Egypt, the Suez 
Canal, or India. With respect to India, His Majesty not only considers it 
impossible, but an act of folly if practicable.” * 

That surely is the voice of reason and common sense. Russia, we 
may be sure, will use her position in Central Asia to harass us in 
India if we insist on snarling and snapping at her whenever and 
wherever she seeks to do something for her own benefit—without 
any evident harm to us—which we should be the first to do under 
similar circumstances. That there should be persons of intelli- 
gence, and even great ability, who have persuaded themselves that 
Russian statesmen have ever seriously thought of acquiring India by 
conquest, ouly shows how possible it is for sane minds to become 
mad on some fixed idea. Russia would not accept India asa free 
gift. To say nothing of other inconveniences, it would involve her 
conquest of Afghanistan and all the intervening territories which 
now lie between her frontier and ours, and reducing them to order. 
Our Russophobists credit the Russian Government with unusual 
political craft and foresight, and yet attribute to that Government 
the intention of engaging in a wildly Quixotic adventure worthy 
only of Bedlam. Lord Hardinge, who afterwards succeeded the 
Duke of Wellington as commander-in-chief, characterized the fear 
of a Russian invasion of India as “a political nightmare.” ‘ Lord 
Hardinge is quite right,” said the Duke when this was reported 
to him. “Rely upon it you have nothing to fear from Russia 
in that direction.” True, Russia has annexed the Asiatic Khanates 
since then, to the great benefit of humanity and civilisation. But 
England has at the same time enormously strengthened her position 
in India by the extension of railways, reorganizition of the army, 
improvement of the civil service, and general amelioration of the 
country ; all tending to the increased contentment and consequent 
loyalty of the population. All things considered, the Government 
of India is in a better position now to repel a Russian invasion 


(1) Turkey, No. 1 (1878), pp. 1—2. (2) Turkey, No. 9 (1878), p. 2. 
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than it was when the great Dake, who knew India personally, 
ridiculed the idea. But monomania is impervious to the logic of 
reason, and must therefore be left to the logic of events. 

But Constantinople ? I believe that Russian statesmen understand 
the interests of their country better than to desire the acquisition of 
Constantinople. But I will not argue that point now. Assuming 
the improbability, amounting to moral certainty, of a Russian 
invasion of India, Constantinople ceases to be a factor in the argu- 
ment. If Russia is to be kept out of Constantinople, let those keep 
her out whose interest it is to do so—Germany and Austria, and the 
Danubian and Balkan Principalities. It is no business of ours. 
We have been engaged far too long already in the unprofitable task 
of pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for others. If Russia were 
at Constantinople what would it matter to us?’ Why should we 
assume that her fleet must necessarily be hostile to us in the 
Mediterranean ? Why should it not, if we play our cards well, be 
a friendly fleet? Russia was, on the whole, the most loyal of our 
allies in our struggle with Napoleon, and it will be our own fault if 
that friendly understanding is not restored. It was the Crimean 
War which broke it: a war, as I believe, without moral justification, 
and into which this country was skilfully manceuvred by two men 
for personal reasons, aided, from mistaken patriotic motives, by a 
third whose headstrong personality dominated on that subject the rest 
of the British cabinet; a statesman who seems to have been himself 
partly hypnotised by the Emperor of the French, and partly per- 
suaded of the possible regeneration of Turkish administration by the 
imperious self-assertion of Sir Stratford Canning. Evidence of a start- 
ling character is available now which was not known to the British 
public at the time. I have studied it carefully, and it seems to me 
absolutely convincing; but I must reserve the production of it for 
another occasion. It isa curious fact that whereas the Crimean 
War was the work of a Liberal ministry, acquiesced in supinely by a 
Conservative opposition, the parts have become reversed: the Tory 
party championing the cause of Turkey, while the Liberals have 
abandoned it as hopeless. In the crisis of the Crimean War Mr. 
Disraeli strenuously opposed the Anglo-French guarantee for the 
Turkish loan, and came within five votes of defeating Lord Palmer- 
ston’s government. It had been well for this country and for 

.civilisation if he had succeeded. Lord Salisbury’s recent attitude 
towards the Turkish government has surprised some of his political 
friends ; but it ought not to surprise them at all. He won his parlia- 
mentary spurs thirty-eight years ago by an able speech in a brilliant 
debate on Turkey in the House of Commons, supporting Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord John Russell against Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmers- 
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ton. And any one who reads the Blue Books of 1877 attentively will, 
I believe, come to the conclusion that Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy at 
Constantinople would have succeeded if he had not been betrayed— 
not wilfully, but stupidly—by one, at least, of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. That also is an episode of which I must reserve the 
elucidation for another opportunity. 

Meanwhile I trust that, before these pages see the light, the 
Great Powers of Christendom will have put some effectual restraint on 
the craven tyrant of Yildiz Kiosk. During the last twelve months 
I have been preaching to deaf ears, on unimpeachable official 
evidence, that the Sultan has been for four years engaged in matur- 
ing measures for the extermination of the bulk of the Armenians ; 
terrorising the survivors into embracing Islam 





as many of them in 
their despair have done—or reducing them to impotence by slaying 
and exiling their intellectual guides, and putting Christian schools 
and both secular and religious literature under ban. Writers, whose 
knowledge of Turkish administration and the Musulman system is 
of that superficial kind which rakes ‘“ learning” “a dangerous 
thing,” have called me a “ fanatic” without taking the trouble to 
examine my evidence. But the Saturnalia of horrors, with which the 
Sultan has lately been regaling the civilised world, have at least 
silenced, if they have not convinced, my censors. There is, however, 
nothing new in this exhibition of Turkish policy, These massacres 
of Christians are periodical in Turkey; and they are never the result 
of local fanaticism ; they are invariably organized and ordered by the 
Sultan and his ministers, for the purpose of keeping down the 
Christian population. Abject cowardice has made this Sultan more 
recklessly ferocious than his predecessors: that is all, The policy is the 
same, having at one time Greece for its theatre; then Syria; then Bul- 
guria and the Herzegovina; then Armenia. It is a deliberate system 
of pollarding the various Christian communities as each threatens to 
overtop its Musulman neighbours in population and prosperity. Is 
Christendom justified in maintaining, on any plea whatsoever, “ the 
integrity and independence” of a barbarous despotism in which 
periodical massacre is a settled policy, and which has just sacrificed 
in the course of three days more human victims than have been 
sacrificed in thirty years by the wretched potentate of Kumasi, 
whom we are going to chastise? It is continued impunity that 
makes successive Sultans treat the remonstrances of Kurope with 
cynical disdain. One stern word to Abdul Hamid that his throne 
would be the price of the next outrage instigated by him, would 
put an immediate stop to his massacres. Why do not the Powers 
speak that word, and carry out their policy, whatever it be, after- 
wards? Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech has shaken foreign 
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Cabinets out of their apathy. Let us hope that they will act before 
the Sultan has given them another ghastly illustration of his canting 
solicitude for the welfare of his Christian subjects. 

The Sultan’s letter to Lord Salisbury has been characterized in 
some quarters as “ pathetic.’ Yes: it is the pathos of a criminal 
crying for mercy at the foot of the gallows. For my part, I have 
more respect for the Neros and Caligulas of history than for this 
whining miscreant. They had at least the courage of their brutality. 
In my pamphlet on “ England’s Responsibility towards Armenia,” 
and in an article in this month’s Contemporary Review, I have proved, 
by an overwhelming mass of official evidence, that Abdul Hamid has 
been engaged for four years in carefully maturing his plans for the 
perpetration of the horrors which have lately roused the indignation 
of the civilised world. He it is who is responsible, not the Kurds 
and Turks, who have only been the instruments of his cruelty. The 
rural Musulman, if left to himself, is better than his creed, and 
still retains much genuine humanity which that creed has not 
crushed out of him. The teaching and traditions of Islam make 
him inevitably an oppressor of his non-Musulman fellow-subjects. 
But he does not spontaneously indulge in the orgies of which the 
newspapers have of late been full. A number of unofficial Turks at 
Erzeroum and elsewhere are reported to have done their best to 
protect the Christians from the murderous attacks of the Sultan’s 
officials and soldiers, who openly asserted that they were only obeying 
their master’s orders. The mischief all comes from the official class, 
beginning with the Sultan. 

The Sultan, forsooth, pledges his ‘ word of honour ” that he will 
carry out the reforms which he has reluctantly accepted. Abdul 
Medjid pledged his word of honour that he would carry out 
the Hatti-humayoun of 1856 if the Great Powers did not insist on 
embodying that scheme of reforms in the Treaty of Paris; and we 
know the worth of that pledge. Abdul Hamid has given his word 
of honour several times in the course of his disastrous reign, and 
perjured it when the peril of the moment was past. It is merely a 
case of “ The devil was sick; the devil a monk would be,” &e. 
What is needed, as Lord Salisbury said at Brighton, is not fresh 
laws, but honest men to carry out existing laws, like Rustem Pasha. 
To which I will add that, in addition to being honest, they must, 
like Rustem in the Lebanon, be practically independent of the 
Sultan. Without that sine gud non, Abdul Hamid may carry out the 
new scheme of reforms in the letter without any benefit to the 
Christians. 








Maucorm MacConn. 
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SECTARIAN CRITICISM. 
To the Kditor of Tur Fortniautty Review. 


Srn,—I ask of your courtesy permission, with respect to Professor Karl 
Pearson’s article, to correct two or three, doubtless involuntary, misrepre- 
sentations as to matters of fact, to explain a statement which had not the 
significance he supposes, and to make one protest. 

To invoke public prejudice on private grounds—such as an opponent's 
creed—is not a proceeding generally approved of. I protest against sucha 
course, especially when, as in the present instance, the paper criticised 
appeals to reason only and would have been similarly expressed had its 
author not been a Christian. 

The days of Titus Oates have long passed away and our highest and 
lowest classes have generally ceased to be hostile to Catholies. Never- 
theless, much prejudice against them yet lingers amongst the lower middle 
class, and a certain section of scientific men, mainly due to their want 
of familiarity’ with what they disesteem. ‘This latter fact was, a few 
years ago, made painfully evident to the late venerable Professor Van 
Beneden. I am anxious to do Mr. Karl Pearson no injustice, but he 
appears to write as if a Papist who loves and humbly seeks to follow and 
serve scicnee, must be a curious if not a vicious sort of animal. I recollect 
a tale about a dancing bear which was led into a remote and secluded 
villaze. There that erect, though hirsute, biped was taken to be a man 
of some strange race. One Bill, who had been in foreign parts, was sent 
for in hot haste. To eager questioners, however, he, scratching his puzzled 
head, could only reply, ‘‘No! I never seed a chap like that afcre—may 
be he’s » Roman Cawtholic.” 

Did he know Papists better, Professor Pearson would find them more 
like other people than he seems to suppose. 

But he quotes, to reinforce his assumption, words written to a friend by 
Mr. Darwin, and words I am sure Darwin would never have published. Nor 
would he have had a right to do so, for during the visits he paid to my 
house (where alone we had any prolonged conversations) the subiect of 
‘Peugion vas mentioned but once. Then, in my anxiety to do him full 
justice, asked whether I could with truth speak of him as a Theist, when 
he replie,, “Ab! as to that I am afraid I shall end where I have been so 
long, in » hopeless mule,” 

Mr. K;tl Pearson writes about the influence due to my “religious tradi- 
tions ”’ g, d ‘‘ emotional needs.” But it is the fact that my religious position 
has not been “ traditional,” but has been voluntarily and independently 
assumed in obedicuce to the dictates of reason and science, while I entertain 
a strom, feeling of contempt for a ‘ religion of emotion.” 

As to mistaken meanings, I can assure Professor Pearson that I never 
intended to imply he was a materialist, or that he, more than others, 
propagated popular Materialism, through Idealism. Greater men have 
done harm in the same way before. The constitution of the human mind, 

(1) Quite recently I was asked by a man of science from Oxford whether Catholics 


did not believe that the bones of Christ were enshrined in the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. 
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I am convinced, makes such a result an inevitable consequence of the 
popular inculeation of Monistie philosophy. 

As to matters of fact, the Professor mistakes what I said about “a star,” 
&e. My contention was (and is) that a discussion as to the physical 
condition of the universe ‘‘ millions of years’! before any “ sensations or 
sense-impulses ”’ existed, is only consistent with convictions which go 
beyond Idealism. He is also much mistaken in thinking that he will “‘ take 
my breath away ” by affirming ‘that it is the physicists themselves, and 
not any ‘influence from within or without’ that make particles gravitate.” 
As an Idealist I should go further and say that it is I (and he, if he exists) 
who make the very physicists themselves who make the particles gravitate. 

I have been an Idealist in my time, and failed for years to find a way out 
through the meshes of the apparently inextricable network spun by Berkeley, 
Hume, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel. 

Professor Karl Pearson challenges me to demonstrate the existence of 
the human soul. I believe myself to have already done this* for all but 
Idealists, for whom the task would be to demonstrate the existence of 
the body. 

His invitation to demonstrate the soul to the satisfaction of certain 
biological professors, reminds me that the late Professor Grant, of 
University College, Gower-street, said to a friend of mine, now an eminent 
consulting surgeon, ‘I have dissected animals of almost every class, but 
never have I come upon anything I could call a soul.” 

In concluding this letter I venture to affirm my belief that no man 
whose convictions are founded on reason—-on a consistent epistemology— 
and who distrusts emotion; who is ready to accept any proposition which 
can be shown to him to be evidently true, and to discard any opinion which 
ean be proved irrational, will be deemed ‘a bigot” by candid and well- 
informed minds. 

Thanking you for the admission of this letter, 

, I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Sr. Georce Mivarr. 

OrrenTAL Civus, Nov. 6th, 1895. 


1) See FortnicgutLty Review, September, 1895, p. 434. 
(2) Op. eit. pp. 431—432. 
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*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 














